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“ Intensive’ is the word 


Upwarps of two and a half million motors hive in the 
territory in which Atlantic Gasoline“distribution is fully 
organized. Each day many hundreds of thousands of 
them are refueled—and by far the greatest number with 
Atlantic “Gas.” 

What is it draws the great majority of these motorists 
to Atlantic pumps? 

There is a broad gauged good-will in this territory 
for Atlantic products and the organization which makes 
them—for they have never disappointed. 

Demand has resulted in intensive distribution. There 
is always an Atlantic pump just ahead—and human 
nature can be counted on to do the human, natural thing. 

The Atlantic Refining Company has been in the picture 
since the automobile’s ‘babyhood—setting the pace in 
every motor fuel development. .Through Advertising 
Headquarters they have continuously hammered home 
the salient virtues of Atlantic Gasoline and Oils, with 
special emphasis given every Atlantic improvement. 

Surely here are reasons enough why Atlantic leads 
every competitor in Atlantic territory. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Why the Farm Market 
is Easier to Sell 


The 1920 census shows that 50 per cent of our 
population lives either on farms or in towns of 5()) 
population or less. 

What is more—the average farm income has 5) 
per cent more buying power than the average city 
income. . 

Rural business is easier to get than city business, 
because it is more accessible. 

Nearly 90 per cent of all farm income comes from 
30 states. There are hundreds of counties in these 
states, where the average farm income is in exces 
of $3,000. Iowa, alone, has 59 counties that aver- 
age more than $4,000 per farm. This is equivalent 
to $6,000 in city income buying value. 

These high-income farmers are easy to reach be- 
cause they are concentrated in good counties. Even 
in such a rich farming state as Illinois, only 65 of 
its 102 counties are “good” agriculturally. 


“'The Other Half of America’s Market” 


That is the title of a farm marketing Atlas which 
we have published. It gives the average farm in- 
come from every county in the United States. It 
shows how the “good” counties parallel the cir- 
culation of the Standard Farm Paper Unit. 

Copies of this book are being distributed by 
appointment to advertisers and advertising agencies. 






Are you interested in new markets? 
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No. 2 


The Sales Problems of Aviation 


New Industry, Suddenly Showered with Capital, 


Is Now in Need of 


Sane Advertising and Selling Counsel 


Based on an Interview by Albert E. Haase with 


H. M. Bixby 


Vice-President, 


State National Bank of St. 


Louis and President, St. Louis Chamber 


of Commerce 


A SHREWD observer looking 
f\ at aviation with a financial 
eye describes it as an industry 
which has grown overnight from 
a tin-cup solicitation basis to one 
that has but to name the amount 
of money it wants in order to get 
it Ever since Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh landed in Paris, the 


public has stood ready to give cap- 
ital unsparingly to this new indus- 
try. It is the public’s darling. 
To a certain extent, the willing- 
ness of the American public to 
hand over money unstintingly to 


aviation is a good sign, in the 
pinion of H. M. Bixby, banker, 
experienced airplane pilot, and an 
riginal financial backer of Lind- 
bergh’s great flight from New 
York to Paris, The name of Lind- 
bergh’s plane, by the way—“The 
Spirit of St. Louis’—was given 
by Mr, Bixby. 

“It is a good sign,” he said, “in 
that it is in keeping with a sound 
American tradition. It means that 
private enterprise, pushed on by 
the possibilities of eventual profit, 
and not Government subsidies, will 
put aviation on a profitable com- 
mercial basis. We will have a 
stronger and better industry in 
this country, and we will arrive 
at that position sooner through 
the use of private funds than we 
would if we sat back and waited 
for the Government to foot the 
bill. Where private money is used 
to develop an industry, the prob- 
lems that retard its growth are 


met and overcome more quickly 
than when it leans upon the Gov- 
ernment for its financial support.” 

The last issue of the Aeronautic 
Trade Directory of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce lists sev- 
enty-six ‘manufacturers of air 
craft and sixteen operators of air 
transportation companies. I ven: 
ture to say that the next annual 
issue of that directory will double 
those numbers and I offer the 
opinion that this trade directory, 
now a modest typewritten affair of 
thirty-one pages, will be quite a 
formidable piece of printed mat- 
ter. when issued a year from now. 

The money which the public 
stands ready to pour into that in- 
dustry will make it one of seem- 
ingly great proportions within a 
year. Already, men of wealth or 
men controlling the wealth of 
others have formed new aircraft 
companies and new air transpor- 
tation companies. Securities of 
established aircraft businesses have 
risen from twenty to thirty points 
within a few weeks’ time. Pro- 
moters, with experience in easy 
money in other fields fresh in 
their minds, are out selling blue- 
sky stocks to the gullible. Old 
and established businesses, with 
reputations gained in other fields 
of endeavor, are entering aviation 
with a bang. It appears as though 
aviation will have a superfluity of 
gold. There is no question that 
aviation needs money. There 
is doubt, however, as to whether 


Table of Contents on page 202 
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or not it now needs as much as 
its loving public wants to give it. 

Most of the money that is avail- 
able for the rapid expansion of 
this industry is money that expects 
and must have a return within a 
reasonable time. The prospects of 
such money obtaining any real re- 
turn for some time to come are 
meager, says Mr. 
Bixby. 

There is too 
much overhead in 
the aviation indus- 
try today, in his 
opinion. Col, Lind- 
bergh concretely 
expressed that 
thought in a re- 
mark made during 
the course of his 
parade through the 
streets of St. Louis. 
An airplane of the 
Ford organization 
which had been fly- 
ing overhead was 
described to him 
as “a great piece 
of work.” “Yes,” 
he said, “but too 
much overhead. 
Costs $40,000. You 
can’t carry passengers with a profit 
in that machine.” 

In addition to reduction of high 
overhead costs, aviation has a num- 
ber of problems to overcome be- 
fore it becomes commercially 
sound. It has the problem of hav- 
ing available and being able to 
support a sufficient number of 
trained pilots. It has the problem 
of getting air ports throughout the 
country. Both of these problems 
are to a considerable degree, tak- 
ing care of themselves, due to the 
influence on the American public 
of Lindbergh’s flight. 

Consider, for a minute, how those 
two problems are taking care of 
themselves. In St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City, New York, and in 
other large centers the enrollment 
at flying schools has increased by 
leaps and bounds. Last week, the 
Government announced that it had 
been swamped with applications 
for pilot licenses. Although there 
is every indication that widespread 
interest in aviation will for some 


Wide World 


H. M. BIXBY 
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time supply these schools with 
raw material, nevertheless, they 
are not pinning their hope entirely 
upon that source of motive power, 
They are actively advertising the 
advantages of the flying profes- 
sion and their particular ability to 
open the door to those advantages 
to qualified students. The acver- 
tising of some oj 
these schools ver 
wisely reveals the 
fact that not any- 
one who offers 
himself will be en- 
rolled. The Curtiss 
Flying School, for 
example, candidly 
states that enroll- 
ment is limited and 
will be confined to 
Reserve Officers 
Training Camp 
graduates and men 
with college educa- 
tions or the equi- 
valent. 

Chambers of 
Commerce in every 
city and town, 
mindful of _ the 
fact that new 
modes of transpor- 
tation have a vital effect on the in- 
crease or decrease of population in 
any community, are actively inter- 
ested in getting companies organ- 
ized and financed to operate air- 
ports. The chambers of commerce 
are not alone in stirring up interest 
in airports. The subject is a live 
one for real estate dealers. They 
have very much in mind the 
thought that they might handle 
the transaction and the thought 
that property values in the imme- 
diate vicinity of an airport might 
be enhanced, 

Important as these two prob- 
lems are, they are of small stature 
in comparison with the problem 
of reducing overhead. That diffi- 
culty, when analyzed from all sides, 
is chiefly one of selling. A plenti- 
ful supply of trained pilots and 
an endless list of airports are of 
no great value unless both can be 
used profitably. The selling prob- 
lem is thus of great importance. 
The problem is essentially this: 
Aviation must know what tts iar- 
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“VOICE OF is VILLAGE AMERICA 


The Home Made Loaf 
is still King 
A survey of Christian 

Herald readers shows that 60% 
can and often do bake their own 
bread—and that just 2 Brands of 
Flour are used in 25% of their homes. 

What further proof is needed of 
the fact that the Home Made Loaf 
is still king in the Christian Herald 
Household and that the printed 


word is read with responsiveness? 





A big potential. market for flour 
exists here, Mr. Flour man. May 
we explain why? 
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kets are and it must have a knowl- 
edge of what those markets want. 

Opinion, everywhere, is that 
aviation has so worked out its own 
technical problems of manufac- 
ture that there is none bet- 
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Company and was, for many years, 
prior to his retirement from active 
business, a highly important fig- 
ure in American railroading.) An- 


other reason lies in the fact that 





ter qualified than those 
now in this field to advise 
and consult on such mat- 
ters. Selling, however, is a 
different subject. The men 
who must map out and 
carry through selling and 
advertising programs which 
will bring the overhead of 
the new industry to earth 
are not now in the industry 
in any appreciable num- 
ber. They will be called 
from other industries. Most 
of them will come from 
the audience reached by 
Printers’ INK. It will be 
up to them to help reduce 
the overhead of the new 
industry and thus aid 
greatly in putting it on a 
sound commercial basis. 
This is the primary rea- 
son why Printers’ INK 
has considered it advisable 
to give its readers a pic- 
ture of the sales problems 
of this industry. There is 
another reason: A _ big 
scale and immediate de- 
velopment of aviation will 
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mean new and immediate 
markets for manufacturers 
in many lines of business. 
There will, for example, be 
a market for the sale of air 
clothing for pilots and passengers. 
(A. G. Spalding & Brothers, a 
house with a reputation in sport- 
ing equipment, are already adver- 
tising and selling such clothing 
through a special aviation depart- 
ment. ) 

Mr. Bixby was sought out by 
Printers’ INK for information on 
the sales problems of aviation, not 
only because he knows aviation 
through practical experience and 
because he is a business man and 
banker, but for several other rea- 
sons as well. He knows the his- 
tory and problems of modern 
transportation. (His father, W. K. 
Bixby, was the first president of 
the American Car and Foundry 


ONE OF THE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS PAID FOR 
BY SEVERAL LOCAL ST. LOUIS BUSINESSES IN THE 


INTEREST OF AIR MAIL 


Mr. Bixby is one of the Print- 
ERS’ INK audience and consequently 
knows what that audience is. 

Proper market analysis, in Mr. 
Bixby’s opinion, is of the utmost 
importance to aviation. “There will 
be no flivvers of the air,” he said. 
“Whenever a group .of men get 
together and talk about aviation 
someone is certain to say some- 
thing about ‘flivvers of the air.’ 
There are, at present, no possi- 
bilities of a widespread mass mar- 
ket for aviation. The product will 
not be sold that way. 

“At this time, the primary mar- 
ket in this country for commercial 
aircraft is that market which is 

(Continued on page 165) 
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Come and get it! 


Eats are the biggest thing in the picture for these fellows. 
But that’s only part of the picture for you. Look at their cooking 
equipment. Look at their tent. Look at their clothes. Mother 
didn’t go shopping with them. Neither did their dads buy for 
them. These intrepid campers buy on their own. And why not? 
They’re near-men.- Your equal in everything but years. 


What’s more, they’re mighty particular when they do buy. 
They’re quick to praise or pan a product, and know what they’re 
talking about. They eat tons of food. They wear out four or five 
pairs of shoes a year. Their market ranges from camping togs 
to tuxedos and everything along the line. These chaps are typical 
of 500,000 readers of THE AMERICAN Boy, 80% of whom are 
of high school age . . . averaging 15% to 16 years of age, weigh- 
ing in at 115 pounds. 

Here is a man-sized market. An enthusiastic market. Its near- 
man members buy everything that men do. Tell the story of 
your product in the advertising columns of the publication which 
covers this market. Give the 500,000 readers of THE AMERICAN 
Boy a chance to “come and get it!” Copy received by August 
10th will appear in October. 


me American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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J. WALTER THOMPSON 
COMPANY 


Through five strategically located 
offices in the United States, and 
through six foreign offices which 
cover Europe with equal thorough- 
ness, we offer advertising agency 
service which has demonstrated its 
merit for many of the world’s fore- 
most advertisers, several of whom 
we have served for more than 
twenty years. 
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NEW_YORK 
GRAYBAR BUILDING 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
WRIGLEY BUILDING 
410 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


BOSTON 


80 BOYLSTON STREET 


CINCINNATI 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO 


KOHL BUILDING 


LONDON 
BUSH HOUSE 
ALDWYCH, W. Cc. 2 


MADRID, SPAIN 


PI Y MARGALL 5 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


AXELBORG 


BERLIN, GERMANY 
SCHENKER HAUS 
UNTER DEN LINDEN 39 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


107, PLACE DE MEIR 


ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 


12, RUE CHERIF PACHA 
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How to Answer the Professional 
“Product Plugger” 


What the Makers of Paris Garters Told a Comedian Who Wanted 
Pay for Mentioning Their Product from the Stage 


ANY manufacturers of adver- 
4 tised products are regularly 
in receipt of offers from profes- 
sional entertainers of one sort or 
another to feature or mention their 
products on the stage for a money 
consideration. For this reason, the 
correspondence which follows 
should prove helpful by way of 
suggesting one good way to an- 
swer propositions of this nature. 
The idea that a national adver- 
tiser of an article of general con- 
sumption considers it advantageous 
to sales to have a comedian work 
the name of his product into a 
gag or a wise-crack for the pur- 
pose of getting a laugh from an 
audience might be termed theatri- 
cal astigmatism. Tin Pan Alley 
has its “song pluggers’—profes- 
sional singers who are paid by the 


song writer or publisher to sing 
certain songs in public in order 
to popularize them—and it is pos- 
sible the term, “plugging a song,” 
is responsible for the idea that 


products may be “plugged” as 
well as songs. The theatrical as- 
tigmatism consists in the failure 
to see that the song is unknown 
to start with, whereas the product 
starts with an advertising reputa- 
tion which renders the “plugging” 
valuable to the “plugger” and of 
very questionable value to the 
maker of the product. 

Here is the letter addressed to 
the advertising manager of A. 
Stein & Company, written by a 
vaudeville monologue artist, whose 
name is withheld: 


Dear Sir:— 

You will having sent me, in 
September, a pair of your “Paris 
Garters,” at the suggestion of your 
California salesman, who, in attending a 
performance at the Orpheum Theater in 
San Francisco or Los Angeles, heard 
me giving your product an advertisement 
in the course of my act. The mention 
I make of same is as follows: 

“The modern girl has no use for hair 
pins or corsets. That’s why, instead of 
flappers, I call them ‘Paris Garters,’ 
because no metal can touch them.” 

I am completing a tour of forty-three 


recall 


10 


and one-half weeks, during which the 
above mentioned advertisement has ben 
put by me to a trifle better than 100.000 
people. You will admit this to have 
been a very wonderful “plug” for you 

m’t you honestly think I am entitled 
to something more substantial than just 
one pair of garters? 

I am already booked for a tour com 
mencing September 5, and if you make 
it worth while I will continue to use 
this line in my act. As I am in the 
habit of altering and changing my mono 
logue each season, it is optional with 
me what to retain and what to eliminate 

It is needless to say that a full-page 
advertisement in some periodical, even 
with a greater circulation than 100,000, 
cannot do you as much good as the 
spoken word from the stage of a 
theater. The latter they are compelled 
to hear, whereas the former can be 
skimmed over! 

Looking forward to hearing from you, 
and possibly receiving a check for my 
past efforts, as well as what I am cap- 
able of doing for you in the future, I 
am 

Most sincerely, 


In reply to which, the actor re- 
ceived the following : 


Dear Mr. —————————_- 

When we sent you a pair of Paris 
Garters, some time ago, we did so, as 
you state, purely at the suggestion of 
our salesman who enjoyed your act and 
who desired us to send you a complimen- 
tary sample of our product. We did 
not intend to pay you for this so-called 
advertising. In fact, we were under the 
impression that the theatrical profession 
was above such practices. 

There are dozens of people making 
reference to Paris Garters in their stage 
work, today, and using either our slogan, 
“No Metal Can Touch You,” or, “If 
garters were worn around the neck, 
you’d change them frequently.” In fact, 
there is one man appearing now who 
gets a big laugh, he tells us, because he 
wears a garter around his neck which 
he had specially made for this purpos: 

We believe that the entertainment 
value in a humorous reference to an 
advertised product totally eclipses the 
advertising value. People go to the 
theater to be amused and although a 
product may be mentioned from_ the 
stage, our opinion is that the advertising 
value of such reference is very limited 
Inversely, the laugh-provoking qualities 
of a reference to an advertised product 
depends solely upon how well known 
that product already is. 

We feel that the mention of Paris 
Garters, if it gets a laugh for you, is 0! 
more value to you than it is to ws. 
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Further evidence that The Des Moines Register and Tribune-Capital has the 


Most Thorough Coverage 
of any Middle- Western Newspaper 


is shown in comparison with the Omaha World-Herald. Note that The 
Register and Tribune-Capital daily has 112,647 more circulation in lowa 
outside Des Moines than the Omaha World-Herald has in the state of 
Nebraska outside Omaha. 


he Des Moine 
Register and 
Tribune-Capital has 


152,132 


Circulation daily in Iowa 
utside Des Moines 


PSN @~< “ 
The Omaha World-Herald has 


39,485 


Circulation daily in 
Nebraska outside Omaha 








The Des Moines Register and Tribune-Capital 
229,491 April Net Paid Daily Average 
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This conclusion has not been arrived at 
in an arbitrary manner, nor in a desire 

depreciate your intention but rather 

state our position. Since we expect 

remuneration from you for your use 
of our trade name, and the way you 
capitalize on our slogan, which has cost 
us a fortune to popularize, we feel that 
you should not expect us to pay you be- 
cause you deem it advisable and profit- 
able to make use of our name and slogan 
in your work. 

Finally, we are opposed to paying 
for testimonials of any nature. We 
hold that a man’s opinion is a sacred 
thing and whether it be favorable or 
unfavorable to our products, we are not 
going to lend ourselves to the question- 
able procedure of paying for his good- 
will or support. 

We have gone to some length in this 
letter to state our position, because we 
feel that a better understanding of the 
real ethics of this situation would be 
a help to advertising in general and to 
honest advertisers in particular. We 
know that upon reconsideration you will 
see this matter in a different light and 
we will be glad to have you tell us that 
you agree with our views. 

Stein & Company, 
Joseph M. Kraus, 
Advertising Manager. 


W. J. Mattimore Returns to 
Chrysler Corporation 


W. J. Mattimore has returned to his 
former position of advertising man- 
ager of the Chrysler Corporation, De- 
troit. He succeeds C. E. T. Scharps, 
resigned. Mr. Mattimore was adver- 
tising manager of the former Maxwell 
Motor Corporation. In 1925 he entered 
the real estate business. 


Brooklyn “Times” Appoints 
L. L. Rood 


Leslie L. Rood has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Times, succeeding William 
Horner. Mr. has been for the 
last ten years with the Scripps-Howard 
organization. 


Bell & Howell Account for 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


The Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of Filmo motion picture 
equipment, has appointed Henri, Hurst 
& McDonald, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Bought 

by Remington-Rand 

The Kalamazoo Loose Leaf 

Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., has 

bought by Remington-Rand, Inc., 
ork. 


Binder 
heen 


New 


Specialty Company, 
manufacturer of spot- 
light reflectors, has appointed J. X. 
Netter, Inc., New York, advertising, to 
direct its advertising account. 


The Lighting 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
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Luke Lea and Rogers Caldwell 


Buy Atlanta “Constitution” 

Luke Lea, publisher of the Nashville 
Tennessean, and Rogers Caldwell, who 
was associated with Mr. Lea in the 
purchase last May of the Memphis 
Commercial . and Evening Ap;cal, 
have bought the Atlanta Constitu:ion, 
Clark Howell, Sr., publisher and editor 
of the Constitution, and Clark Howell, 
Jr., business manager, will continue in 
the same capacities. No _ important 
change in management or policy is con- 
templated. The Constitution was founded 
in 1868. 


Chicago “Daily News” 
Appointments 


James L. Houghteling has been 
elected vice-president and treasurer of 
the Chicago Daily News. He succeeds 
Hopewell Rogers, whose resignation was 
reported in a previous issue of Print. 
ers’ INK. 

James N. Shryock, business manager 
of the Daily News, has, in addition, 
been elected secretary and a director, 


Sedley Brown Advanced by 
Dodge Brothers 


Sedley Brown has been made direc- 
tor of advertising of Dodge Brothers, 
Inc., Detroit, succeeding Henry 
Koch, resigned. Mr. Brown has been 
with the Dodge company for many 
years. Howard E. Sneathen has been 
appointed director of commercial car 
and truck sales, succeeding F. R. Val- 
pey, resigned. 


R. B. Flershem, Vice-President, 
Marine Trust Company 


Rudolph B. Flershem, vice-president 
and general manager of sales for the 
American Radiator Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been appointed a vice-presi- 
dent of the Marine Trust Company, oi! 
that city. He will assume his new 
duties on September 1. He joined 
American Rad-ator in 1901. 


Portable Boat Account for 
Hurja-Johnson-Huwen 


The Karboat Manufacturing (om- 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of _port- 
able folding boats, has appointed Hurja 
Johnson-Huwen, Inc., hicago acver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
—~ Outdoor magazines will 
used, 


New Account for Williams & 


Cunnyngham 
The McDougall Company, Frank- 
fort, Ind., manufacturer of kitchen 
cabinets and other kitchen equipment, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Williams & Cunnyngham, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. 
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More Than One Half Million Wisconsin Readers Every Day 


Dressing Up 
Their Sales Records 





HIRTEEN of the 16 national men’s wear 
advertisers in Milwaukee newspapers during 
1926 used The Milwaukee Journal exclusively to 
sell a maximum volume of goods ig'this tich and 
stable market at one low advertisitig cost per sale. 
The remaining three concentrated from 61% to 


80% of their total appropriations in The Journal. 
i i A. ww 5 100% 


. 100% 
. 1% 

. 100% 
. + 100% 
. 100% 
. 61% 

. 100% 
» » 100% 
. 100% 
. 100% 

80% 


The most successful advertisers in all lines use 
The Journal alone to thoroughly cover and 
sell the reliable Milwaukee-Wisconsin territory. 


HE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 











ead by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families 





We Build a City of 


) ure many years The Chicago Daily News has been build; 
a CITY OF YOUTH to y itself young . . . « young 


te sa and practices... . young in its appeal to the you 
eart and vigorous mind of every generation. 


Many newspapers seek to appeal to youth. In no newspa 
in America, we believe, is this appeal so answered in terms 
actual enrolled following as in The Daily News. 


For behind The Daily News is one of the greatest bodies 
ORGANIZED youth in the world, a veritable metropo 

21 years old, with a registered a, of more than 270,00 
Many newspapers claim youthful readers. The Daily News 

an enrolled nucleus greater than the population of all but #,\“! 
actual cities of the United States as proof of its remarkable fa 
lowing among the young hearts and young minds of Chicag 


This CITY OF YOUTH is built upon three activities spo 
sored by The Daily News, unique in their program, reco 
breaking in their size: 


Topsy Turvy Time, probably the largest radio club for boys 
and girls in the world, with a registered membership of 
225,000, its own hour of broadcast over The Daily News 
Radio Station, WMAQ, and its own newspaper on the back 
page of The Daily News. As an evidence of its loyalty and 
responsiveness it raised over $5,700 toward The Daily News 
$113,500 Mississippi flood relief fund. 


Wide-Awake Club: A 21-year-old organization for older 
boys and girls with a membership of over 36,000 and its 
own weekly page in The Daily News. 


THE CHICAG( 


rad. NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Advertising J. B. Woodward Woodward & 
Representatives : 110 E. 42d St. 360 N, Michigan 











Average Daily Net Paid Circulation for 
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to Keep Us Young 


A citywide program of park and playground competitions 
which in 1926 had an entry list of over 9,000 and an at- 
tendance record of hundreds of thousands. 


CITY OF YOUTH graduates its thousands into the 
sof adult readers yearly. They carry with them a continued 


reciation and enjoyment of the newspaper that made their 
th joyous. 


ough this CITY OF YOUTH The Chicago Daily News 
deep the foundations of prestige and security ..... in- 


wing and strengthening that loyal lifetime readership that is 
tinctive characteristic of 





DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
oodward & Kelly C. Geo, Krogness 
ne Arts Building 253 First National Bank Bldg. 
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U.S. Dept. of ny oo 


Shows O 


MUL | 


pa oo pa ~ 


im Ce \\y 


IGURES taken from the 

United States Department of 
Agriculture Radio Survey of 
April 1, 1927, show a 167% 
increase in the number of farm 
radio sets in Oklahoma from 
January, 1925, to April, 1927. 
The survey shows 10,164 sets 
on Oklahoma farms in January, 
1925, and 27,094 sets in April, 
1927. Even with this big in- 
crease the Oklahoma radio mar- 
ket is still untouched. The sur- 
vey shows that only 14% of the 
Oklahoma farmers now have 
radio sets. 


Babson, Nation’s Business, 
Forbes, and other business au- 


| thorities place Oklahoma 
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in the 


“excellent’”’ business area and 
predict good business for those 
Oklahoma's 


wheat crop, the first of its big 


who go after it. 


1927 crops, is now putting mil- 
lions of dollars into Oklahoma 
farmers’ pockets. 


If you want to take advantage 
of Oklahoma’s 
you want to sell radios in this 


prosperity, if 


big agricultural state—ugee the 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma’s only farm paper. It 
is read by 177,456 farm families 


Farmer - Stockman, 


each issue. 


& 


Carl Williams 
Editor 


Ralph Miller 
» Qdu.Mgr. 


Oklahoma City — 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago Detroit 


Kansas City 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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Rating Scales or Common Sense 
to Determine Sales Efficiency? 


This Seasoned Sales Executive Protests against Attempts tu Standardize 
Salesmen by Highly Scieritific Methods of Analyzing 
the Man and the Job 


A New York 


A ete hiring, training and 
L\ coaching over 600 road and 
over 200 inside salesmen, I have 
come to certain conclusions with 
which I think most veteran sales 
executives will agree. 

The first is that there are not 
enough perfectly balanced  sales- 
men to man ome manufacturer’s 
large sales force—and there are 
many manufacturers. The second 
is that there are not enough men 
who can be developed into well- 
balanced salesmen to go around. 
The third is that while there are 
many salesmen who might pos- 
sibly be developed into  well- 
balanced salesmen, there is only a 
small percentage of these who 
will so quickly and easily respond 
to treatment that sufficient high- 
exes utive time can be wisely ex- 
pend led in this direction. 

This naturally leads to another 
coniclusion—that it is possible for 
a salesman to be decidedly success- 
ful without being well-balanced, if 
only his strong points are de- 
veloped to the highest degree and 
his weak points reduced to the 
point where they are at most only 
mildly detrimental. 

My hat is off ‘to the sales ex- 
ecutive who is capable of pass- 
ing upon the efficiency of the 
individual salesman by any other 
method than gauging it by the 
salesman’s profitable sales, taken 
in connection with the salesman’s 
opportunity. 

In interpreting from a scientific 
calculating standpoint to determine 
the efficiency of a salesman on the 
job, it is only fair to him to make 
sure that the job itself has been 
thoroughly and accurately ana- 
lyzed. Until it is known exactly 
what is expected of the efficient 
salesman, it is certainly inhumane 
as well as. unwise to determine 


Sales Manager 


whether or not a human being is 
doing as he should do. 

Example could be piled upon 
example to prove that, within 
reasonable limits, there is a sound 
personality factor in selecting the 
man for the task—or, better still, 
selecting the task for the man. 
have not yet reached the point 
that has led me to select a man 
with wavy, brown hair and long, 
pointed fingers to sell Specialty 
“A” to the trade, and an albino 
= three ears to sell Specialty 


Through a financial interest in 
a number of our subsidiary mer- 
chandising companies which oper- 
ate separate sales forces, as well 
as outside investments which keep 
me in touch with the marketing of 
bulk as well as branded products, 
I have opportunity to see various 
efficiency tests constantly in the 
process of being applied. That is 
why, perhaps, we are most specific 
in our laying down of the defini- 
tions of the responsibilities and 
duties of the salesman. 


SPECIFIC DUTIES 


Written in a general document 
ten years ago, we now have in our 
parent company eight separate 
general statements of such duties, 
and in addition, it is the duty of 
our sales managers to delineate 
exactly the specific individual 
duties and responsibilities of each 
man. This is done once a year, 
and even a veteran of twenty 
years’ standing receives before his 
first trip of the year a statement 
of his responsibilities and duties 
for the ensuing year. 

Of course, management offi- 
cials will smile and see in this a 
conscious endeavor to make our 
sales managers and our salesmen 
think along lines which will relieve 
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me of detail management by en- 
couraging self-management. Con- 
fessedly this is the case—but it is 
only a part of the case. For I 
firmly believe that if a man is 
given a task to do he should know 
exactly what the task is; the con- 
ditions under which he is to ac- 
complish it and the time element 
as seen through our eyes. 

This latter feature is imporiant, 
and, I fear, commonly overlooked. 
A salesman is sent into perhaps 
virgin or, at least, highly competi- 
tive territory. He is told that he 
is being sent there to accomplish 
thus-and-so. The inference is 
that he is to accomplish it in his 
first year, if no other time limit is 
set. Yet in the sales executive's 
mind it is going to be a long 
struggle. Even the sales promo- 
tion work has been built, not for 
a “flash,” but for the long haul. 
Unconsciously, but cruelly, the 
sales executive has told one of the 
contestants in a three-legged race 
to sprint—and the other contes- 
tants simply to run. 

Just what this means in-real life 
is shown when the salesman, keyed 
up to quick accomplishment of a 
difficult task, finds in the field that 
he can accomplish rapidly only by 
tremendously greater investment 
in sales co-operation than he has 
been granted. He buckles down 
and solves the problem of rapid 
development. Then comes the 
battle between the salesman and 
the house. The house is looking 
for a victory only after a long 
struggle. The salesman has by 
this time sold himself that the job 
can be accomplished quickly if——. 
The only fortunate part of this 
type of situation is that frequently 
the salesman is able to convince 
the house that he is right, and that 
the job can be accomplished 
rapidly, provided he is backed up. 

But the sad part of it, to every- 
one who loves his fellow-beings, 
is that for one case of that kind 
there are nine cases where the 
salesman’s ambition is fired only 
to be extinguished by the failure 
of his house to follow through, 
or belatedly to acquaint him with 
exactly what it expects, from the 
time standpoint—and to sell him 


the superior wisdom of its initial 
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(unmentioned) planning, as against 
his field analysis and recommen- 
dation. 

One of the most interesting 
fortnights that I spent in the last 
five years was with a brilliant 
sales executive who came to us 
through the purchase of a sub- 
sidiary company. The president 
of that company retired, but not 
before telling me that in his judg- 
ment this sales manager was 
“head and shoulders the best man 
in the country in his field,” and 
that one of his reasons for selling 
out to us was the fact that he 
(the president) felt that he could 
not give him enough scope for his 
abilities. 

I shall not dispute the judgment 
passed. But I do know that if 
I had taken this sales executive 
and given him the reins of our 
parent organization the one im- 
mediate effect would have been 
wholesale resignations—if I had 
backed him up. 

Yet as a salesman he was re- 
spected and even admired by the 
sales force he brought to us by 
the very methods which would 
have been so detrimental to the in- 
terests of the parent company. He 
was an_ efficient selector and 
trainer of efficient salesmen. His 
sales costs are the most remark- 
ably low of any that I have ever 
seen. But nowhere in the phi- 
losophy of the sales executive's 
work was included unusually high 
earnings for any member of the 
sales force. 

He wanted men whose judgment 
could be trained to his, and who 
would be loyal to his judgment as 
well as to his ability and integrity. 
He would take a territory, put on 
one salesman, and within five years 
have eight salesmen in that terri- 
tory, all earning between $4,000 
and $6.000 over expenses—and 
have all of these men satisfied. 
Yet we count as our most valu- 
able men those who earn from 
$12,000 to $18,000 — admittedly 
high year-in-and-year-out  earn- 
ings for a salesman and 50 per 
cent higher than are paid—with a 
handful of exceptions—by any of 
our competitors. 

Let me be perfectly frank in my 
judgment of this sales executive. 
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He is a wonder in developing 
average to less-than-average talent 
into decidedly above average tal- 
ent. He takes the man who with- 
out his dynamic guidance would 
be both low and 
effectiveness, and makes him into 
a brilliant producer, molded, 
however, to a form which will 
never produce the biggest of big 
things in a sales sense. 

In his development of a sales 
force he could sleep nights with- 
out worries—something that our 
parent company sales executives 
may do 300 nights out of the year, 
but not the other sixty-five or 
sixty-six. For we have in our 
parent company marvelously in- 
efficient salesmen, so far as bal- 
anced efficiency is concerned, and 
who are literaliy geniuses, both in 
the insurmountable obstacles they 
surmount and the incredible depths 
into which they dive by leaping 
before they have looked, and from 
which we must rescue them. 


ABSURD STANDARDIZATION 


I spoke of a remarkable fort- 
night with this young sales execu- 
tive. I took him to my camp in 
Maine and, as we tramped and as 
we sat before the fireplace, he told 
me exactly what he would do if 
he were placed in ranking charge 
of the marketing of our parent 
and subsidiary companies. He 
knew the United States, from a 
merchandising standpoint, as it is 
given few men ever to know it. 
He could reel off county after 
county, giving present and past 
conditions, and probable future 
conditions, based on sound statis- 
tics soundly associated in his mind 
with our problem. He knew the 
practices, not only of our indus- 
try, but of allied and non-competi- 
tive industries, in matters of 
salesmen’s compensation — includ- 
ing expenses—in routing—in gen- 
eral theory of coverage — in 
strength and in weakness. But his 
strength for us lay, in his mind, in 
gaining an intensive standardized 
coverage. 

He would find places for some 
of the best of our high-salaried 
men by opening new branches and 
holding them resnonsible for both 
office and field duties. Without 


inefficient in 
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emotion, he said that as a new- 
comer he could be held respon- 
sible for swinging the axe that 
would decapitate any surplus over 
absolute needs of high-salaried 
men on our sales force. Then he 
painted the picture of 200 stand- 
ardized salesmen calling upon the 
trade, supported by 400 specialty 
men and 250 demonstrators. 

He proved on paner that this 
force could be operated at less ex- 
pense than our existing force— 
far less in number. He took our 
absurdly high expense allowance 
and their equivalents and threw 
them on the scrapheap. He took 
city after city, showed the hotel 
at which our men were stopping— 
and the rates—and the hotel at 
which his men of the future 
would stop—and their rates. He 
handed me a _ loose-leaf binder 
giving 350 different daily menus, 
tabulated to show calories and 
prices. Then he took another 
binder and showed me one sales- 
mafi’s layout of hotels and places 
to eat. 


VALUE OF FREEDOM 


Efficiency reached far in this 
case—and, I must confess, amaz- 


ingly well. For I honestly believe 
that the salesman under his “hotel 
and meals routing” would have 
his comfort and his palate better 
served than a great majority of 
our men paying twice as much 
per year. But what our efficient 
friend overlooked was the value 
to the house of permitting sales- 
men freedom of action when they 
are of a type that loses self- 
respect without freedom of action 
within reasonable bounds. 

This young executive, in our 
employ, is “head and shoulders the 
best man in the country in his 
field.” He is in charge of our 
specialty men and demonstrators. 
This is a type of work which re- 
quires by its very volume and 
meager direct returns the highest 
degree of efficiency .to show a 
paper profit. It deals with men 
who must be guided minutely and 
stimulated constantly. It calls for 
the training of judgment to a 
common standard—even though 
we know that the best of these 
men will later rise to become 
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seniors and develop the ability to 
stand on their own feet and de- 
velop their own methods. 

Because we never permit this 
division to hold men of talent 
more than the first year, we have 
air cake and eat it, too; in that 
we develop the efficiency side of 
the salesman but do not continue 
this into a standardized mold. It 
really means a_ twelve-month 
training period for these men, in- 
stead of the previous five weeks. 

Let us take it for granted that 
the good salesman has ambition. 
His ambition is to grow in earn- 
ing power and in standing with his 
house, and to stand high with 
those with whom he comes in 
contact. But it is going far afield 
to express the belief that the aver- 
age man destined io be a good 
salesman welcomes rating scales 
as a method of reaching this goal. 
He may accept them, if there is no 
better road to his ambition. He 
will without open friction, if the 
individual sales executive has a 
rare personality. But underneath 
the skin he feels a type of humilia- 
» tion. Six hundred of “him” have 
told me so within a year, based 
on their knowledge of salesmen 
working for companies where rat- 
ing scales and rating sheets are 
used. 

It is a whole lot more satisfac- 
tory, and to my mind decidedly 
more profitable, to record our 
salesmen as our associates in the 
endeavor to build profits legiti- 
mately and to work for them and 
with them, and to have a whale of 
a lot of fun in trying to make 
ourselves better able to help them, 
as well as to make them help us. 


Westinghouse Appoints P. D. 
Cravath 


Paul D. Cravath, general counsel of 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company. East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been chosen as acting chair- 
man of the company to succeed the late 
Guy E. Tripp. 


Sherwood Smith with 
Calkins & Holden 


Sherwood Smith, for the last two 
years advertising manager of Harper's 
Bazar, New York, has joined the staff 
of Calkins & Holden, Inc., New York. 
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Clarksburg, W. Va., Pi 


lishers Merge 

The Clarksburg Telegram Com; 
publisher of the Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Telegram and The Exponent Company 
paeeeter of the Clarksburg Exp: 
ave been consolidated as the C 
burg Publishing Company. The 
gram continues as an evening 1 
paper and the Exponent as a morni 
newspaper. The Sunday issues o/ 
two newspapers have been combine! 
the Exponent-Telegram. 

The Devine-Wallis Corporation, 
lishers’ representative, has been 
pointed national advertising represent 
tive for both the Telegram and 
Exponent. 


Collins & Aikman in 
Textile Merger 


The Collins & Aikman Corporation 
has been formed to take over the usi- 
ness of the Collins & Aikman Company 
New York, manufacturer of Ca-Ve! vel- 
vets, and three other companies. hese 
companies are A. T. Baker & Company, 
ne., New York, a subsidiary; the (ran 


ston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I., and 
Fred Pearson & Company, Philade!phia 


W. R. Wright Appointed by 


Richmond “Times-Dispatch 
William R. Wright has been ap- 
pointed assistant publisher of the Rich- 
mond, Va., Times-Dispatch. He was 
formerly vice-president of Emerson B. 
Knight, Inc., Indianapolis. He had 
also been advertising manager of the 
Kansas City Journal. 


Advanced by Rochester 


“Democrat and Chronicle 
Frederick E. Hussey, assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Rochester, 
N. Y., Democrat and Chronicle, has 
been made advertising manager. 


Indiana Truck Account to 


Lamport-MacDonald Agency 

The Indiana Truck Corporation, 
Marion, Ind., has appointed the Lam- 
gort-MesDenaid Company, South Bend, 
nd., advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


R. T. Romine Advanced by 
Hudson Motor 


R. T. Romine, sales manager of the 
Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
has been appointed general sales man 
ager. He now has charge of al] domes- 
tic and export sales. 


Sales Manager of American 
Tobacco Made Directo: 


Vincent Riggio, sales manager of the 
American Tobacco Company, New York, 
has been elected a director. 
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Ask me another- 
Through which Philadelphia 


newspaper can you reach 
“nearly everybody” in Phila- 
delphia, Camden and their 
suburbs at one cost? 


3,005,090 people live and buy 
in the Philadelphia retail area. 
| Ons newspaper sells 546,527 copies daily 
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REPEAT ORDER 


PROVE VALUE OF 
COLOR PAGES IN THE 








Value in advertising is best written in terms of 
repeat business. To date 40% more color pages 
have been bought than were purchased all of last 
year. 


70% of them are renewals from advertisers who 
have previously used color pages in the New York 


Evening Journal. 


With the only color available in New York daily 
papers you can lift up your sales by dominating 
the largest Evening Circulation in America, cover- 
ing 40% of the largest market in the world. 


Color pages cut your cost to sell. New dealers 
can be secured more easily and old dealers’ in- 
terest quickened. The initial orders are greater 
and repeat orders are larger. 


Color lifts your product above all competition, 
secures dominance, increases movement of goods 
and adds emphasis and interest to the balance ot 
your schedule. 
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(OLOR PAGES 


HAVE BEEN USED SUCCESSFULLY 
IN THE WORLD’S LARGEST MARKET 








TAL HE FoLLow1nc ADVERTISERS— 


ice Foote MacDougall Erector Toys Reis Underwear 
Coffee Farrand Speaker 8.0.8. Cleaner 
lkite Radio Accesso- Freshman Radio Squibbs’ Shaving Cream 
- = Insulite Sumoro (Orange Juice) 
mel Cigarettes * 

a Lemade Vogue Ice Cream 
nada Bey aage—-aond Ale Lionel Trains Westinghouse Electric 
eramy Face Cream = wravis (Chocolate Drink) | Wheatsworth Flour 
povwales Meter Case Maxwell House Coffee White Rose Bread 
neil Murphy’s Oil Soap Willys-Knight Automo- 


—_ Napolin Tissue biles 
igate Products Onyx Hosiery Willys-Overland Auto- 


ge m Pabst-ett a 
-~ Pillsbury Pancake Flour 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 3lst, 686,740 DAILY NET PAID 


More circulation than the Evening World 
and Sun combined—PLUS 113,816 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Greatest circulation of any evening newspaper in America and a 
QUALITY circulation at THREE CENTS a copy daily and 
FIVE CENTS a copy Saturday 


913 Hearst Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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When in Detroit 
Do as Detroiters Do 


Here are two circles 
showing relatively the 
volume of local mer- 
chants’ advertising 
gains, made by De- 
troit’s two evening 
newspapers between 
1921 and 1926. 


Six to One 


N the employment of advertising media the De- 

troit merchant has eliminated the rule of thumb 
forever. His choice of media is governed by actual 
results per dollar spent and the cash register stands 
immutable guard against individual vagaries, prej- 
udices and unscientific judgment. 

When, therefore, the Detroit merchants show a 
solid front in their increasing employment of The 
Detroit News as their sales medium it is significant. 
In every class of local advertising The Detroit 
News is the outstanding leader. It carries regularly 
more local advertising than both other Detroit news- 
papers combined, and during the five years between 
1921 and 1926 it gained 4,305,000 lines of local ad- 
vertising. This gain was six times that made by the 
present second evening paper over the second eve- 
ning paper of five years ago. 

This gain indicates increasing concentration of 
local advertising into The Detroit News and there 
can only be one reason for such mass concentration 
—which is results. 


The Detroit News 


For 54 Years Detroit's HOME newspaper 
354,000 Sunday Circulation 321,000 Weekdays (6 Days) 






































Building a Short Line in a Long 
Line Field 


How W. & J. Sloane Investigated to Find the Fastest Moving Items 


By E. G. Tuttle 


Advertising Manager, 


TH company that sets out in 
a competitive field where cus- 
tom dictates a long line to serve a 
wide market is frequently faced 
with the problem of determining 
just how short the new line shall 
be. How can it judge accurately 
vhat items will prove popular and 
thus meet the desires of the great- 
est number of consumers? How 
can it show the dealer that the 
short line, with its greater turn- 
over, will be more profitable to 
him than the long line with its 
greater variety of items? 

This, briefly, was the situation 
in which W. & J. Sloane found it- 
self in the fall of 1924 when it 
decided to enter the manufacturing 
feld and to produce its own 
linoleum under its own  trade- 
mark. The problem was to select 
a limited number of patterns for 
the new line that could be manu- 
factured with reasonable assur- 
ance that they would sell and with 
reasonable assurance that such a 
short line would provide business 
for the dealer that would measure 
up to the business provided by 
the longer lines of other manu- 
facturers. 

We wanted to eliminate chances, 
hunches and guesswork as far as 
possible. We did not want to 
rush to the fore with a variety of 
designs only to have them fail to 
meet with popular approval. So 
we determined to employ research 
to find for us that limited number 
of patterns which would sell over 
a wide market and which would 
make up a fairly short line that 
would adequately meet trade needs. 

\Vhat we did during the course 
of this research to evolve a method 
of predetermining within close 
limits, and with a considerable de- 
gree of accuracy, the salability of 
proposed items in the line may 
indicate to other manufacturers in 
other fields what they, too, can do 


W. & J. Sloane 


to eliminate plain guesswork in 
preparing for their market. 

For more than forty years our 
company has been closely allied to 
the linoleum industry as a selling 
agent. We have learned that, gen- 
erally speaking, linoleum sells on 
four points: quality, price, design 
and color. Each of these con- 
siderations varies in importance 
with the individual store that sells 
the goods, but design and celor 
we believe, are usually the fore- 
most considerations. It goes with- 
out saying that quality comes first, 
but we can leave that out of the 
discussion except to say that we 
took care of this factor by build- 
ing a brand new factory and in- 
corporating in it all possible 
manufacturing improvements. 


RESEARCH STARTED NEXT 


So our thought was turned to- 
ward determining designs and 
colors that could be assembled into 
a quick selling and short line 
whose appeal would be as wide as 
possible. At this point our re- 
search began. 

The first step was to analyze 
the sales which we, as agents, had 
made in 1924 direct to more than 
15,000 stores. These sales we 
went over by patterns in each 
grade, according to counties, ac- 
cording to States, according to 
geographical divisions and accord- 
ing to population size groups. The 
population size groups we then 
broke down into cities of more 
than 1,000,000, cities from 500,000 
to 1,000,000, cities from 100,000 to 
500,000, cities from 25,000 to 
100,000, and towns below 25,000. 

From this initial research to 
determine quick selling items, we 
found first, a great concentration 
of sales volume according to pat- 
tern. For example, more than 50 
per cent of the total volume was 
obtained from 10 per cent of all 
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patterns sold and 75 per.cent of all 
sales were made with only 20 per 
cent of the items. These figures 
gave us something very tangible 
with which to work. 

Having determined what was 
the percentage of sales volume by 
pattern for the entire nation, we 
made tests at this point to see if 
this same concentration held true 
for States and for population size 
groups. In other words, we 
wanted to find if in each State, 50 
per cent of sales were made on 10 
per cent of the line. A close check 
made by field survey of jobbers 
and retailers in many counties and 
in many stores showed that our 
first general finding held true right 
down to the individual stores. 

We also found, much to our 
satisfaction, that stores which had 
a short, carefully selected line ob- 
tained greater sales volume and 
turnover than did stores which 
carried a much larger assortment. 

Simply, field tests confirmed 
our general analysis that a good 
short line brought volume of sales 
and turnover. The field research 
bore out our belief that patterns 
carefully selected for the new line 
according to proved _ salability 
would enable retailers to handle a 
smaller and better balanced stock 
on which they could secure greater 
volume. 

The next step, having learned 
the large degree of sales concen- 
tration by patterns, was to find 
just what were the best patterns. 
To determine these we took 174 
designs, in more than 400 patterns, 
of the line we had handled as 
agents and prepared an exhibit 
that displayed these patterns in 
order of sales volume according 
to county and geographical di- 
visions. These we then rated, 
and our final tabulation gave us 
a complete and reasonably accu- 
rate picture of the designs and 
colorings that were selling best in 
different parts of the country. 

This rather complete study of 
consumer preference enabled us to 
establish fairly definite trends in 
designs and color combinations, 
and these trends served as guides 
to our designers in the preparation 
of the new linoleums. They also 
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served as guides to our merchan- 
dise committee in its final selec. 
tion of those patterns that went to 
make up the finished line. 

It took considerable time to 
make accurate analyses and to 
work out the new items on the 
basis of these researches. Conse- 
quently, it was not until a year 
ago that we began to advertise 
the new line to the trade. Space 
was limited, but in this advertising 
we sought to tell dealers the full 
story of what we had done 
through research to select patterns 
which we now were ready to offer 
with reasonable assurance _ that 
they would meet the general de- 
sires of the country’s wide con- 
sumer market. 

By outlining our procedure very 
simply in a series of advertise- 
ments in carpet, rug, furniture and 
dry goods business papers, we 
showed dealers that our company 
had prepared for the introduction 


‘of its new products in such a way 


as to make its short line most 
closely adapted to modern selling 
needs. 

A typical advertisement used at 
the start of our _ business-paper 
campaign will illustrate. Under a 
reproduction of our factory was 
the headline, “Patterns that will 
sell assured by this new method 
of selection.” The copy read: 


In the last analysis linoleum buyers 
want to know just one thing about a 
pattern: “Will it sell?” No matter how 
beautiful it may be, it loses money if 
it does not conform to the tastes of the 
public. Unusual steps have been taken 
to guard against the inclus‘on of slow 
selling patterns in the W. & J. Sloane 
line. 

Before any selections were made, a 
nation-wide survey was undertaken to 
identify the particular types of designs 
and colorings which are in most de- 
mand: in the country as a whole, in 
different sections and among different 
classes of trade. 

Careful checking of all proposed de 
signs and colorings against the actual 
sales data thus secured has resulted in 
a line of new and original des‘gns and 
colorings which set a high standard of 
salability. At the same time the rigid 
exclusion of all which failed to meet 
this standard is, in itself, an assurance 
to the trade of unusual service on these 
fast-selling patterns. 


We have gone far enough with 
our research and our effort toward 
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Indianapolis Has Its Audit Bureau 


of Advertising Linage Figures 


ISCUSSION has recently developed regarding the 

nation-wide need for accurate audits and classifica- 

tions of newspaper advertising linage figures, so that buyers 

of advertising—who naturally are impressed by such figures 
—may always be correctly informed. 


In Indianapolis, such a need was met ten years ago, with the estab- 
lishment of the Publishers Service Co., an independent, impartial 
audit bureau. All advertising space in every issue of each Indian- 
apolis newspaper is carefully measured, classified and tabulated. 
The Indianapolis News confines its quotations of linage statistics 
to these official records. 


When you buy advertising space in Jndianapolis, you have an ac- 
curate ten-year linage record to guide you. . . . You can buy with 
your “eyes open.” 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Ags The Indianapolis Radius 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 


DAN A. CARROLL 


J. E. LUTZ 
New York: ~ y10 Bast 4and St. Chicago: The Tower Bldg. 
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simplification to be reasonably con- 
vinced that our problem of bring- 
ing out a short line has been 
tackled along sound lines, for we 
find that our methods are bring- 
ing three benefits, which may be 
enumerated as follows: 

(1) To the consumer, in offer- 
ing more authentic and decorative 
patterns : 

(2) To the trade, in enabling it 
to obtain equal or greater volume 
from more restricted and better 
balanced stocks; 

(3) To our company, in lower 
production costs. 


Refund Postage on 
Returned Goods Need 
Not Be Advertised 


Gorvon Moror Cris Co., Inc. 
Port Cuester, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Our distribution is through dealers 
where we have them but as there are 
many sections in the country where we 
have no dealer organization, we sell 
direct by mail to such sections. 

We sell on the customary money 
back guarantee, but we make no defi- 
nite statement that we will also refund 
the postage necessary to make the re- 
turn shipment. Our y Cribs for 
automobiles weigh up to fifteen pounds 
each, so that in some sections of the 
country the postage runs as high as 
$1 or $1.50, the average being prob- 
ably about 60 cents. If the mail-order 
customer desires to return the crib and 
mentions the amount of postage paid and 
asks for it, we include that in our re- 
fund, but as stated above, this is not 
our advertised policy. 

e are wondering whether, if we 
frankly offered to refund the pestege 
in addition to the cost of the crib, 
would bring us in enough new ee 
to offset the extra refund we would 
have to make. Of course, we can test 
this out, but it occurs to us that it is 
a ‘problem that others must have had 
to face and ssibly you have some 
data in your fies which would help us 
to arrive at a proper decision, On 
articles of small weight, this is not 
important, but with merchandise such 
as ours a pro —— buyer might feel 
that the cost of returning the merchan- 
dise to us in case it was not satisfac- 
tory would be more than they would 
care to incur. 

Gorpon Motor Cris Co., Inc., 
J. E. D’Atton. 


T= is really no reason why 
the Gordon Motor Crib Com- 
pany should advertise to consumers 
that all postage incurred in ship- 
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ping returned automobile cri 
will be refunded. By advertisi 
this refund, the reaction might 
reverse of that intended and s 
people would buy the cribs onl 
return them after a few weeks’ 
without cost. This action on 
part of those who had ordered 
article would practically be equiy 
lent to a free trial offer. 

On the other hand, it might be 
worth while and advisable to re- 
fund all postage. The Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Brush Company has a 
policy which has proved a builder 
of good-will. When the company 
has correspondence with a dis- 
satisfied customer, old __ tooth- 
brushes are replaced and the entire 
cost of postage is returned to the 
customer. 

When return postage is sent to 
customers, unexpectedly, they im- 
mediately hold the company in 
higher esteem. It is doubtful if 
the amount of money involved in 
returning postage will exceed the 
good-will that is to be gained, but 
it is not necessary to advertise that 
such postage will be refunded.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Automotive Equipment Associa- 


tion Holds Convention 

At the summer convention of the 
Automotive Equipment Association held 
recently at Portland, Oreg., a greater 
market development plan was submitted 
by Harry G. Moock. Among the sug- 
gestions made by Mr. Moock was the 
establishment of fundamental service 
methods and practices, through an auto- 
motive service council, composed of 
delegates from interested national trade 
associations. He also spoke of the neces- 
sity of maintaining the position of the 
automotive industry, in competition with 
all other industries, in the race for the 
“consumer dollar.” This plan will be 
considered at a later meeting. 


Shingle Account for Botsford- 


Constantine Company 
The Consolidated Shingle Mills of 
Canada, Vancouver, B. C., has appointed 
the tsford-Constantine Company, 
Portland, Oreg., advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising. Magazines and 
business papers will be us 


Death of J. B. Odell 


Jay B. Odell, vice-president and di- 
rector of the Western Electric Com- 
any, Inc., New York, e at New 
ochelle, N. Y., on Jul Mr. Odell 
joined the Western Hectic Company 
in 1904. He was forty-four years 
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During the first six months of 1927 Vogue carried 
81% times as much advertising of women’s hats 

. . as the other seven leading women’s mag- 
azines combined.* 


This is the most notable domina- 
tion of any of the twelve consecutive 
years in which Vogue has carried 
more millinery advertising than all 
the other women’s magazines com- 


bined. 


This is only one of the fields in which Vogue is 
used ... not only to sell the fashionable, fashion- 
making women who use Vogue as their unques- 
tioned fashion authority . . . but also, through the 
tremendous fashion and trade influence of these 
women, to sell every other woman... who follows 
those who can confidently and correctly lead the 
way in fashion in her community. 


* Publishers’ Information Bureau figures 


VOGUE 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


4/1 members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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What? A weekly Newspaper 
on a Daily Paper List! 
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CAPPERS 


©Yhe Paper Without 


Published by Arthur Capper 


Me 


iC 
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Fills Between the Daily Newspapers 


Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Nebraska, etc. 


Rate $1.25 a Line for 350,000 (Plus) ; 
50% Farm, 50% Small Town Circulation 


a ee = 
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No wonder the space buyer exclaims, “What? A weekly news- 
paper on a daily paper list?” The idea just doesn’t be- 
long; it never was! He is almost moved to diagram the 
situation: Daily newspapers are daily newspapers; farm 
papers are farm papers; magazines are magazines—and 
that’s the way lists are made. 

But still we insist that Newspaper Advertising is Newspaper 
Advertising. It still keeps its own particular characteris- 
tics regardless of where circulated. It still is Newspaper 


MM 


WEEKLY 


A Competitor 


Published at Topeka, Kansas 
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Advertising whether it appears in the Christian Science 
Monitor, the New York News, the Chicago Tribune or 
Capper’s Weekly. 

Yes, yes, he is willing to admit that; but why try to put this 
weekly newspaper on a daily paper list? What's the idea? 

The idea is that Capper’s Weekly fills a definite niche in a 
Market. This market is totally unlike the Chicago mar- 
ket or the New York market—just as Capper’s Weekly 
is totally unlike any Chicago or New York daily news- 
paper. The market is the great agricultural states of 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Colorado. 

A daily newspaper list is ordinarily broken off at cities of 
50,000 or 25,000 or even 10,000 population. In the heavily popu- 
lated states you find as many cities over 25,000 population in one 
state, as you will find in all five of the Capper’s Weekly states. You 
will find that these eastern dailies have practically as much out-of.- 
city circulation per paper as the midwestern papers do. In short, 
unless you add Capper’s Weekly or small town papers in the Mid- 
west you are not doing justice to the market. You are not giving it 
anything like the same support for the same buying power. 

Capper’s Weekly is called the “Paper without a Competitor” 
because it fills this particular marketing niche in a way that no 
other paper does or can. It has a reader-hold rivalling any home 
town newspaper, and fills out your midwestern daily newspaper 
advertising effectively and cheaply. 
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Retail Trends and the New Mail- 
Order Department Stores 


Specia ty 


Stores and Department Stores Are Beginning to Wonder 


Whether This New Competition Is Likely to Threaten 
Their Existence 


By Harry Goldberg 


— appearance of department 
re branches of mail-order 
plants at heavy traffic points on the 
rim of big cities is causing some 
trepidation among retail mer- 
chants. Big stores entrenched for 
years in shopping centers and fear- 
ful that every move toward ending 
street congestion will divert pos- 
sible customers to less congested 
districts, are wondering if this is 
the very beginning of metropolitan 
de-centralization which will slowly 
take away their sustenance. 

Specialty shops, having taken 
root at interurban transportation 
and highway junctions, are appre- 
hensive that this large retail unit 
will blight their growth. 

And manufacturers and jobbers 
who have assisted and encouraged 
these small stores, hoping thereby 
to establish an increasing outlet 
for their products, are curious and 
perhaps a bit worried concerning 
future developments, 

While some retail merchants, 
large and small, in their blue mo- 
ments are inclined to see an un- 
pleasant picture in gazing out upon 
the future of their world, mail- 
order men do not look upon them- 
selves as a school of business 
sharks, powerful enough to swal- 
low all the buying fish in sight. 

Consider the specialty shop lo- 
snes in an outlying area, which 
has built up a clientele and a 
lucrative business and suddenly 
discovers it has a mail-order de- 
partment store on the same block. 

While future changes in the 
policy of the mail-order organiza- 
tions cannot be foreseen, a survey 
of present facts indicate that the 
mail der department store will 
do the specialty shop no harm, and 
perhaps even further its develop- 
ment 

There is no present competition 


between the smart shop and the 
mail-order branch. Specialty 
shops trail the mode. They at- 
tempt constantly to be on top of 
the current fad and they shift 
their stocks in time with the fre- 
quent style changes. They deal 
entirely in things of the moment. 
This is a field in which the mail- 
order chain has not entered, and 
considering this limitation on its 
merchandise, the stylish shop is in 
reality a complementary retail 
unit. 

The mail-order price range is 
narrow and the articles on sale 
are more or less_ standardized 
products that are in consistent de- 
mand. While it cannot be said 
that the mail-order houses will 
never extend their lines to include 
higher-price merchandise, or that 
less staple merchandise will not 
be added to their catalogs from 
time to time, it is unlikely that a 
business which operates on a very 
rapid turnover and small margins 
will go outside these boundaries. 


NO RIVALRY 


The specialty shop and_ the 
mail-order branch are not rivals. 
There is no current strife between 
them and except where there may 
be an occasional overlapping in the 
kind of merchandise, there is no 
real competition. 

As long as the specialty shop 
can maintain the lure of novelty, 
the air of exclusiveness and the 
ability to satisfy the shopper who 
wants something different and dis- 
tinctive, it will flourish and endure 
in the shadow of the most power- 
ful competitor. 

If these small shops can survive 
and profit where rents are high 
and department stores with huge 
buying power are next door, they 
ought to be able to maintain them- 
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selves in the subordinate shopping 
districts. 

The presence of the mail-order 
branch may put a premium on the 
ability of the shop’s buyer to 
anticipate the mutations of the 
mode. Some customers may be 
balanced between the economy of 
the bigger store and the chic lines 
and colors of the more expensive 
merchandise displayed in the small 
window. But the shop with dash 
and display and intelligently se- 
lected stock has more than a 
fighting chance to succeed against 
a neighbor with an appeal con- 
centrated largely on price. 

Some of the mail-order depart- 
ment stores are housed in the 
mail-order plants, far away from 
a shopping district, as on the 
Roosevelt Boulevard in Philadel- 
phia. The future of such a loca- 
tion is indeterminate. It may 
remain an isolated oasis of mer- 
chandising. Qn the other hand, as 
increasing thousands come to shop, 
it may attract enterprising shop- 
keepers, who think they have the 
buying talent and the merchandis- 
ing ingenuity to succeed in this 
field. 

If the specialty shop appears 
safe from the absorption of its 
trade by the mail-order branch, 
what about the department stores 
located in the shopping centers of 
the cities? 

There are differences between 
the department store and the mail- 
order unit which go far toward 
conserving the position which the 
department store has labored so 
long to establish. 

In the first place, the department 
store chain of a mail-order busi- 
ness is not an independent organ- 
ization. In Sears, Roebuck and 
Company’s organization, which is 
characteristic of the business, the 
retail chain is a by-product, sub- 
ordinate to the mail-order plant 
and with its activities limited by 
the nature of that relationship. 

The retail store is more like its 
mail-order parent than any child is 
like its father. It has all the in- 
herited characteristics of the an- 
cestral species and a few varia- 
tions. Outside of the fact that the 
merchandise is sold in person in- 
stead of through catalog and 
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correspondence, and that news. 
paper advertising is used to stimy- 
late sales, the retail division is like 
the mail-order house and unlike 
the average department store. 

At least 85 per cent of the mer- 
chandise sold in the Sears chain 
consists of goods from the mail- 
order catalog. Only some special 
furniture and some wearing ap- 
parel is bought for the individual 
store. Using the Sears group as 
an example, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Dallas, Atlanta and Philadelphia, 
with but few exceptions, sell the 
same items. There is little buying 
individuality to conform to the 
idiosyncrasies of a_ particular 
town, except in the small percen- 
tage noted. 


NO FREE DELIVERY 


If there is too much of any one 
article it is possible to transfer it 
from store to store. Except in the 
case of furniture, talking machines 
and a few other articles sold on 
the time-payment plan, sales are 
for cash. There is no free de- 
livery to the customer and no 
delivery fleet. Customers who 
want their purchases sent home 
pay the local delivery charges 
themselves, but arrangements are 
made with the transportation 
companies to call for such pack- 
ages. 

The buying emphasis of the con- 
sumer is concentrated upon de- 
partments different from those at 
the average department store. For 
instance, auto accessories and sup- 
plies usually form a minor di- 
vision, but in the mail-order retail 
store this is one of the most im- 
portant. 

Compared to the average depart- 
ment store, the mail-order unit 
is small. Newspaper advertising 
is also modest. The advertising 
budget is very scanty compared 
to the volume being done at these 
places and the mail-order exect- 
tives hope to maintain that per- 
centage. Overhead due to small 
rent, low advertising budget, ex- 
ecutive organization, central buy- 
ing, is by comparison, a minor item 
and the merchandise is replenished. 
not from separate warehouses, but 
from the stock of the mail-order 
plant. Where there is more tha. 
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| No. 4 of a series dealing with lineage figures over a 10-year period. 





Reaching People 
With Money 


Amusement advertising MUST reach people with 
money and people who spend rather than hoard it. 


For six consecutive years the Chicago Evening 
American has published more amusement adver- 
tising than any other Chicago daily paper. Experi- 
ence has shown this type of advertiser where he 
may most profitably invest his money. 


Notice these figures: 


AMUSEMENT ADVERTISING 
IN CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN, 
1916-1926 
1916 . . 212,271 lines 
1926... BPR.“ 
AN INCREASE IN TEN YEARS OF 407% 


Here is a classification where leadership means 
something! 


CHICAGE: oie 
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one store the same advertising 
serves for all. 

The department store’s variety 
of goods is planned to suit every 
taste and every pocketbook while 
the mail-order stock is concen- 
trated on items that are in the 
largest constant demand. In the 
high-price brackets and in special- 
ties of various kinds that reflect 
passing fads, there is no competi- 
tion between the department store 
and the mail-order branch. 

Those people who want the op- 
portunity to make their selections 
from the department store’s wide 
variety and who shop in the price 
scale above the mail-order limits 
will continue to drive and ride 
past the mail-order places into the 
business center. 

People who like to charge what 
they buy in all probability will not 
withdraw their charge accounts to 
pay cash at the mail-order coun- 
ters. And the women who like 
to circle from store to store be- 
fore making up their minds to 
purchase will prefer the central 
shopping district. 

It is important to know that so 
far as Sears, Roebuck is con- 
cerned, the location of its stores 
is not determined according to 
a set policy. The first one in 
Chicago was started in the mail- 
order plant. It happened to be on 
a heavy traffic way and shoppers 
could stop there and buy, without 
going miles into the vehicle con- 
gested streets downtown. In 
Dallas and Atlanta, the stores 
were also opened in mail-order 
plants where the question of the 
retail value of the location had 
not been considered when the mail- 
order plant was built. 

In Evansville, Ind., which is a 
comparatively small town, the 
store is largely experimental. In 
Milwaukee, the store is located on 
a traffic artery fed by people who 
stream in from the populous West- 
ern outlying districts. The first 
Philadelphia store was opened in 
the mail-order plant on the Roose- 
velt Boulevard, a half-mile from 
the nearest trolley, surrounded by 
acres of vacant lots and park 
land, with a passing bus line the 
only convenient method of public 
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transportation. Where the future 
stores will go is still a matter of 
study and consideration. 

, The recently erected Sears store 
in West Philadelphia lies in , 
corner between  main-traveled 
roads about eight miles from the 
shopping center. The new Cam. 
den store will be on the bridge 
boulevard carrying thousands of 
cars moving between Philadelphia 
and Camden over the new Dela 
ware River bridge. , 


AUTOMOBILE TRAFFIC 


Automobile traffic appears to be 
the principal tactor in determining 
the new mail-order store location, 
Surveys in the East have been 
made by students in the Wharton 
School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, hunting for a practical job 
upon which to base a thesis, neces- 
sary to a degree. Factors which 
they take into consideration in 
their reports include surrounding 
population, average income of 
families, trolley lines, probable 
growth of section, etc., but the 
most emphasis is placed upon the 
flow of traffic. 

Parking space at each of the 
Philadelphia stores is provided for 
2000 cars. No daily count is 
taken of the cars parked outside 
the grounds, but it is estimated 
that about 5,000 cars weekly bring 
shoppers to each place. 

These locations might be de- 
scribed as just between country 
and city. They intercept people 
who do not wish to be harassed by 
no-parking rules in driving to the 
center and draw from inside the 
town others who have a similar 
reluctance and who are satisfied 
with the merchandise offered by 
the mail-order chain. 

These traffic factors coupled 
with the low cost of the essential 
merchandise offered in the chain 
stores and the small overhead, 
make the suburban mail-order 
store a profitable enterprise. While 
it is a competitor to the depart- 
ment store in the items they both 
carry, there is a wide range of 
merchandise in which the depart- 
ment store is not touched by the 
appearance of the mail-order chain 
in the field of retail merchandising. 
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National Advertisers 


Find Business Good 
in Boston 


Also they continue to find that the Herald- 
Traveler should be made the backbone of 
their campaign. The figures of total na- 
tional, including financial, automobile and 
publication advertising for the first six 
months, are: 


Herald (7 days) 2,932,374 lines 
Post (7 days) 2,256,069 lines 
Globe (7 days) 2,011,962 lines 
Transcript (6 days) 1,342,524 lines 
Advertiser (7 days) 845,624 lines 
American (6 days) 726,708 lines 


Too, in general national which excludes 
automobile, financial and publication, the 
Herald leads the field. So, whatever way it 
is figured the Herald is First in National 
Advertising. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 








Advertising Representative: For six years the Herald-Traveler has 
GEO, A. McDEVITT CO. been the first among Boston daily 
0 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. newspapers in National advertising, 
914 Peoples Gas Bidg., including all financial, automobile 
Chicago, Ill. and publication. 
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Introducing 





The dawn of a better Cigarette 
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‘the New and Smoothes. Cigarette 
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Tue battle for supremacy in the field of 159 
cigarettes is a battle of giants, with the fury 0 
the competitive fray constantly waxing warmer 

Yet OLD GOLD, the new contender, appear 
ing in the lists a few months ago, has already 
gained a substantial foothold in this vast and hotly 
contested market. 

Discerning smokers place the credit where if 
belongs. They rightly attribute OLD GOLDS 
rapid growth to the fact that O. G. is an excep 
tionally fine cigarette; a smoother cigarette, wit! 
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LDGOLD 
not a cough in a carload 








‘not a cough in a carload.” We are proud to have 
been selected by the P. Lorillard Company to assist 

planning and preparing the advertising for this 
gctter cigarette. 





LIENTS: tNTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY (1847 ROGERS BROS. Silverplate); 
AUER & BLACK; ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO.; P. LORILLARD CO.; THE HOUSE OF 


yan UPPENH EIMER; SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS; REID, MURDOCH & CO. (for 1928) 





-ENNEN & MITCHELL, Inc. 


An advertising agency serving a limited number 
of large-volume advertisers 


7 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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1920 | | 1927 








—is the title 

of the story which 
begins next week 
in these pages, 
showing the growth 


of Detroit and its 
leading industries 
since the last 
census, 1920— 
incidentally one 
of the greatest 
newspaper stories 
ever told 


Just as a Hint— 


1920 1927 


DETROIT TIMES... 5,025 241,834" 


(City Circulation) 


DETROIT NEWS... 205,911 249,036 


(City Circulation) 





*Evening Except Saturday 
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jeweler’s inability 


Stifling Indirect Competition by 
Working with Retailers 


low The Gorham Company Is Winning Retailer Co-operation by 
Providing a Course#in Retail Merchandising 


By C. B. 


‘HE most difficult competition 
The Gorham Company, manu- 
turer of silverware, has to meet 
sn’t come from other silver- 
e manufacturers. It is the in- 
ect competition of other mer- 
ndise carried by the retail 
veler, aided by the average 
to sell sterling 


lver products as they should be 


Id 
1d 


\ woman enters a jewelry store 


, buy a wedding present for a 


friend. 


The jeweler shows her a 


rling silver bowl. 


‘How much is it?” 


asks the wo- 


‘The jeweler tells her that the 


fered two courses. ¢ 
ten takes is that of putting the 


t cle 


e is $25 

‘That seems an awful lot to 
for such a sma!l piece,” the 

man objects. 

Right here the jeweler is of- 

The one he 


wl back into the showcase and 
wing the woman some other 
of merchandise which is 
haps much showier and, to the 
man’s perception, much more 
viously worth $25. 
That is indirect competition. 
woman doesn’t buy a piece 
sterling made by another manu- 
turer. She just doesn’t buy 
rling at all. 
lhe second course open to the 
eler is to tell the woman some- 
g about the satisfaction of 
ing sterling, to relate how that 
ticular bowl was made, to ex- 
n the craftsmanship that went 
the making, to tell something 
the men who make sterling 
verware. If he follows that 
rse, nine times out of ten the 
lan gets a new conception of 
value of the piece and a new 
eciation of what a fine piece 
terling silverware actually is. 
she understands these things 
usually becomes a buyer. 
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If the company were to consider 
the situation hastily, it might com- 
plain somewhat bitterly of the re- 
tailer’s ignorance and _ inability 
when, as a matter of fact, the 
average jeweler is a pretty wise 
salesman. His ignorance of the 
fine points of sterling salesman- 
ship is due partly to the neglect 
of the manufacturer of sterling, a 
neglect which the company has set 
out to rectify. 


THE SALES CONFERENCE 


The means that Gorham is using 
is a sales conference which, ac- 
cording to the prospectus of the 
course, is open to any owner, part- 
ner or employee of a retail jewelry 
store. The first reaction of a great 
many manufacturers to the an- 
nouncement that the company is 
using the sales school idea will 
be: “Oh yes, that’s a pretty good 
idea, but it’s been tried by a lot 
of manufacturers with only par- 
tial success.” Gorham executives 
know of more than a hundred 
courses of varying merit and 
studied these courses carefully be- 
fore they planned their own sales 
conference. Their studies revealed 
certain weaknesses in most courses 
which they avoided, with the re- 
sult that their sales conference is 
conceived along quite different 
lines than those followed by most 
other manufacturers who have 
tried the course idea in the past. 

The broad idea behind this sales 
conference can best be outlined by 
repeating a statement made by 
Edmund C. Mayo, president and 
general manager of the company, 
at the time the first conference 
opened in July, 1926. He said 
then: 

“In order better to equip the re- 
tail jeweler to meet the merchan- 
dising problems of the present and 
future, we have made available to 
him: this sales conference that he 
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may secure a broader vision of 
modern merchandising and an in- 
spiration to increase his sales vol- 
ume in every department of his 
business, having in mind that his 
prosperity means greater pros- 
perity for us.” 

In other words, the conference 
was built to teach better merchan- 
dising methods for the entire stock 
and not just for that particular 
portion of the stock devoted to 
Gorham products. Many courses 
have fallen under the weight of a 
narrow motive, the motive of push- 
ing one manufacturer’s products 
to the exclusion of other products 
carried by the retailer. Such a 
course is evidence of a short- 
sighted policy on the part of the 
manufacturer, who does not real- 
ize that too much emphasis on 
any single line of products is not 
a good thing for any retailer and 
inevitably tends to injure the re- 
tailer’s prosperity and in this way 
adversely affects the manufactur- 
er’s prosperity. The manufacturer 
may get a lift in sales volume for 
a year or two, but after that pe- 
riod his sales are going to suffer 
as the retailer’s business takes a 
general slump. 

The sales conference was not 
strictly a Gorham conference so 
far as the instructors were con- 
cerned. Other manufacturers have 
endeavored to follow the selfish 
idea of teaching better merchan- 
dising by getting their own em- 
ployees in the sales and advertis- 
ing departments to give talks on 
general retailing. It doesn’t matter 
how good the members of a manu- 
facturer’s sales and advertising de- 
partments are, they must, in the 
long run, be specialists and in their 
talks on general merchandising 
conditions their views as special- 
ists will tincture the general trend 
of their instruction. 

With this in mind, Gorham 
sought recognized authorities on 
various phases of retail merchan- 
dising: Professor M. P. McNair, 
director of the Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research, Dr. Herbert 
W. Hess, professor of merchan- 
dising and advertising, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
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Richard F. Bach, Associate in In- 
dustrial Art of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art New York, and 
C. N. Stone of Babson’s. The 
whole effort is to make the staff 
of instructors a staff of unprej- 
udiced authorities who think of 
merchandising in a general way 
and not as merely a Gorham 
problem. 

In addition to the instructors 
already listed, the company had, 
of course, several men from its 
own staff. L. E. Briggs, the works 
manager, for instance was best it- 
ted to explain the manufacture of 
silverware, while William Cod- 
man, chief designer, was an ideal 
instructor to tell about various 
phases of design. In the discussion 
of advertising, the advertising 
agent was fitted to paint a good 
picture of how national advertis- 
ing of all jewelry products af- 
fects the retail jeweler, while the 
company’s advertising manager 
could discuss other phases of ad- 
vertising as it affects the retailer. 

The company announced its 
course through business papers and 
through its sales force. A _ pro- 
spectus was prepared, showing the 
outline of the course and giving 
other necessary details. 


EXPENSE OF THE COURSE 


The only expense borne by the 
students was that of railway fares 
to and from Providence, R. I. 
As soon as they reached Providence 
they were the company’s guests. 
It arranged hotel accommodations 
for them and provided transporta- 
tion from the hotel to the factory. 
In addition, for each evening it 
planned entertainment features de- 
signed to appeal to the type of 
person who was a student at the 
conference. 

What type of people attended? 
On the list of those taking the 
course were the names of some of 
the leading retail jewelers of the 
country. For instance, there was 
the president of one of the finest 
stores in Philadelphia, as well as 
the silverware department manager. 
And so it went down through the 
list of more than seventy people 
from all parts of the United States 
who attended the conference. You 
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The Importance of 


the Home-Folks ! 


"THE WORLD has always 

‘ maintained that its concen- 
tration of New York City cir- 
culation coincides almost 
exactly with the opportunity 
for volume sales offered by the 
New York market. 


The 250 through trains reach- 
ing the city over twelve rail- 
roads from points 75 miles 
away carry less than 30,000 
visitors a day. 


Thecity’s 125 hotelscan accom- 
modate, according to the hotel 
men themselves, about 50,000 
visitors when filled to capacity. 


So that the number of visitors 
influenced by out-of-town (or 
country) newspaper circula- 
tion cuts a very small figure 
compared with the enormous 
volume of the daily purchases 
of the 6,000,000 home-folks 


themselves. 


PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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will see, then, that this confer- 
ence was, in fact, appealing to the 
keen minds of really fine jewelry 
merchandisers. 

And these students worked. 
They were busy from nine in the 
morning until four in the after- 
noon and every session was fully 
attended. This showed Gorham 
that it was working along the 
right lines. Within two weeks 
after the 1926 conference closed 
the company already had received 
applications for admission to its 
1927 sales conference. At present 
it plans to limit the attendance at 
these sales conferences, which it 
plans to hold annually. The com- 
pany does not want classes of 
more than 100 people. For one 
thing the facilities are limited and 
for another even though there 


were the facilities Gorham execu- 
tives feel that too large classes 
make the finer nuances of instruc- 
tion impossible. 

One of the fine things about the 
first conference was that it brought 
together retailers from many dif- 


ferent parts of the country and 
showed them that in many cases 
their problems were the same, no 
matter from what section of the 
country they happened to come. 
Mr. Mayo feels that many of those 
who attended were benefited al- 
most as greatly from their con- 
tact with other retailers and from 
the ensuing discussions of retail 
problems. It is one of his hopes 
that these conferences will become 
the nucleus of a movement wh‘ch 
will be of great and lasting bene- 
fit to retail jewelers in general. 


LENGTH OF CONFERENCE 


The conference lasted for four 
days and every minute was packed 
full of work. The 1927 conference 
held this week is of five days 
duration and even then the com- 
pany has found it difficult to 
squeeze in all the things it wants 
to cover. 

Now let me outline briefly the 
progress of last year’s conference. 

It opened on the morning of 
July 6. The first two hours were 
taken up with registration, fol- 
lowed by a _ short address by 
Mr. Mayo in which he outlined 
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the purpose of the conference. 
In the afternoon the visitors 
or students as I shall call then 
from this point on—were take: 
through the factory to see the va- 
rious stages in the process of 
manufacture. This trip was under 
the supervision of L. E. Briggs, 
works manager. Of course, tl 
feature of the conference was, of 
necessity, a Gorham feature, | 
even here the effort was to em- 
phasize the making of fine sté 
ling rather than to over-emphasi 
the Gorham processes. Of course, 
the students came away with a 
new respect for Gorham produc's 
and, what was more important, ; 
thorough understanding of the fine 
craftsmanship which goes into the 
making of sterling. Nothing the 
company could have said or writ- 
ten would have been one-tenth so 
valuable as actually seeing fine 
silverware being made. At the 
close of the trip there was a half- 
hour discussion to make _ thor- 
oughly clear everything that th 

students had seen. 

On the morning of the second 
day, the time was devoted to thx 
discussion of design. William Cod 
man, director of the department o| 
special design of The Gorham 
Company, opened the discussion 
by telling of those periods of his 
tory that directly apply to patterns 
in present-day use. Mr. Codman 
showed the students how to recog 
nize the period from which any 
particular design was taken and 
also gave the major characteris 
tics of each period so that the 
jeweler could properly select th: 
correct pattern of silverware t 
fit a particular style of archite: 
ture or interior decoration. 

Richard F. Bach, of the Meir: 
politan Museum of Art, continued 
the discussion by showing the di 
rect application of design to sell 
ing. He told how sales could b 
stimulated by the use of knowledg: 
of period design and urged eac! 
jeweler to become an authority on 
art in his own community so that 
his store would become a kind o 
local fountain-head of knowledg: 
and authority on questions of art 

The afternoon of the second da) 
was occupied w.th another tri 
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New Orleans.... 
“economically 
healthy”....and 
then some! 





Cold facts, uncompromising 
statistics released at the end of 
the fiscal year, June 30th, show 
that New Orleans is “econom- 
ically healthy” . and then 
some! New Orleans is in a bet- 
ter shape industrially, com- 
mercially and financially than a 
year ago, a time when unusual 
prosperity in this market was 
conceded. 


Total deposits in eight New 
Orleans banks stood at $235,- 
242,594.31 on June 30th, exceed- 
ing by a comfortable margin 
deposits a year ago. Total re- 
sources of seven banks were 
almost three and a half million 
greater than a year ago. Loans 
and discounts at this time show 
a 1% decrease over last year’s 
record. 

Factory payrolls and water 
front activities are two vital fac- 
tors in the prosperity of New 
Orleans, and it is worthy of 
note that customs collections at 
the port of New Orleans for the 


The Cimes 


Daily 87,290 
General Representatives: 
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fiscal year just ended exceeded 
by 18% those of the year end- 
ing June 30th, 1926, setting a 


“new record for the Second Port, 


U.S.A. This 18% represents a 
tremendous growth in port busi- 
ness, as New Orleans handles a 
large percentage and increasing 
volume of duty free merchan- 
dise. With new arrivals in the 
industrial world of New Orleans 
and with increasing production 
in factories already established, 
payrolls are mounting steadily. 
The past year, especially, has 
seen substantial increases. 


That New Orleans, despite 
the serious and widespread mis- 
fortune of the spring flood 
whose effects its neighbors felt, 
should emerge at the turn of the 
fiscal year with such gratifying 
summaries might amaze out- 
siders even while it strengthens 
the confidence of the holders 
both at home and abroad in the 
present strength and prosperous 
future of this greatest of South- 
ern markets. 

ee ee ee 

The Times-Picayune, New 
Orleans’ one big newspaper, 
reached during May and June 
the highest circulation level, 
daily and Sunday, ever attained 
by itself or any other New Or- 
leans newspaper. 


-Picayune 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 


Sunday 125,721 


CONE, ROTHENBURG AND NOEE, INC, 


Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
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A great man dies.... 

His clubs and colleagues offer resolutions 4 
sympathy. There are an impressive number « 
rer 4 coats at his funeral. The press gives hin 
a column. People read about on wonder @ 
little, and go their daily way. 

Another man of eminence dies. The news 
pene print pages about him, treasuring eve 


nown scrap of information and anecdote. Peopl 


eak of him in hushed voices, as though the 
om were in their own family. And on th 


day of his burial, half a million ‘peopl line the 


curbs for weary hours until the flower lade 


hearse goes by. 

Both were great men. Both were eminent] 
and successfully serviceable of their kind an 
among their fellows. But one had the personali 


that makes friends, the habit of making friends 
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here are newspapers like both men. One merely 
ives excellent service. The other serves well 


und makes friends in servifig. 


LAST YEAR, more than a million people wrote 
etters to The News. They wrote, not as the 
nglish write to the London Times, in self expres- 

sion—but to show their interest, to ask or offer 

help, to find a solution to their problems. 

You bring your problems to either a friend 
or an expert. In thousands of cases The News 
has this dual role. 


You know how most folks are about going to see a 
doctor. But last year, 14,560 people wrote to Dr. Evans 
of The News, asking advice on hygiene and health, diet 
and exercise, the care and feeding of children. 

Do you ever look at yourself in a mirror? Every- 
body does. So 25,748 women in 1926 wrote to Antoinette 
Donnelly on matters of health and beauty. Doris Blake 
answered 12,670 requests for help on personal problems, 
etiquette and social affairs. 

Twenty-two hundred readers bought sets of plans 
for building new homes; 22,777 automobile owners 
bought more than 28,600 copies of The News atlas of 
@iutomobile maps; 23,279 women bought News cook. 
@ooks; and women readers bought more than 800,000 
a News patterns at ten or - 
Biwenty-five cents apiece. 

More than go,ooo 
people contributed to 
various departments. As ": 

‘for information—The 
News is library, museum 


ity and referee; the Reader's 


Service Bureau received 
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18,157 inquiries for data on everything under the sun! 
More than 5,000 people called in person; those who wrote 
were answered by individual letters. 

The baby needs a pair of shoes? A tragedy when 
true! The Friend in Need column gets such requests and 
fulfills them; 31,920 letters last year, of which less 
than one-fifth were requests, and more than four-fifths 
were offers of assistance. A settlement house asked for 
an old piano— and got offers of twelve! 


THE NEWS is more than a newspaper. It 
is a friend to its millions of readers. Its friend. 
ship is based on service, helpful- 
ness, and a community of interests. 
Perhaps this fact, more than any 
WP explains why forty-five out 
of et a morning news- 


paper buyers in and around New 


York City buy The News. They 
have six papers to select from—but they buy 
this one. 

The News circulation of 1,200,000 copies is 
a force no advertiser in the New York market 
can ignore or neglect; but The News friendship, 
with its millions of readers, and their confidence 
in it are factors that make a superlative adver- 
tising medium as well as the largest circulation 
in America. 

Get all the facts before you make your next 
New York schedule! 


THE & NEWS 


New York's Picture Newspaper 


Tribune Tower,Chicago 25 Park Place, New York 
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igh the factory and a discus- 
f the trip. 
‘he morning of the third day 
ened with a discussion of buying 
r. This discussion outlined 


yotential markets that were< 


ailable to a retail jeweler and 
the best methods to reach 
Also, in this course, charts 
graphs were explained and 
udents were shown their prac- 
al application in the administra- 
ion of a retail jewelry store. 
.. L. Barrows, of Barrows, 
ichardson & Alley, then spoke 
he power of national advertis- 
and its aid to manufacturers 
retail jewelers. His talk was 
for the purpose of extolling 
Gorham advertising but rather to 
point out the true significance of 
- ae jewelry advertising. 
J. Lance, advertising manager 
of ; he Gorham Company, por- 
trayed in detail the processes 


necessary to prepare a magazine 
advertisement and to provide a 
folder for direct-mail purposes. He 
also presented a short course in 
window display, setting up typical 


window trims in which mistakes 
were deliberately made. The stu- 
dents were asked to discover the 
mistakes and in this way learned 
the essentials of good display. 

This discussion entered the after- 
noon period and after it was con- 
cluded the students continued their 
factory trip by visiting special de- 
partments of the factory, such as 
the departments for the manufac- 
ture of ecclesiastical wares and of 
bronze. 

On the morning of the fourth 
day, Professor Malcolm P. Mc- 
Nair, of the Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research, covered the 
subject of the costs of store opera- 
tion. Professor McNair was in an 
excellent position to discuss this 
topic since he personally directed 
the survey made by The Harvard 
Bureau for the retail jewelry trade 
for the last six years. He showed 
how to handle such questions as 
turnover, .departmentizing and in- 
ventory based on selling price in- 
stea’ of cost price. His talk cre- 
ated a great deal of discussion and 
at it; conclusion he held individual 
conferences with retailers. 

To close the conference, Profes- 
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sor Herbert W. Hess, of the 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, talked on modern mer- 
chandising. He explained the psy- 
chology of selling and pointed out 
numerous ways in which the re- 
tail jeweler can train his sales force 
to gain the maximum results. He 
discussed various phases of win- 
dow display with particular em- 
phasis on the display of merchan- 
dise in the proper environment and 
on the methods of capitalizing on 
seasonal displays. 


SALES DEMONSTRATION HELD 


At the close of his period, Dr: 
Hess held a sales demonstration. 
Members of the conference were 
chosen to act as buyers and sales- 
men. An actual counter showcase 
was used and the “buyers” were 
told secretly to take a certain at- 
titude which had to be discovered 
and corrected by the “salesmen.” 
At the end of each “sale” Dr. Hess 
criticized the sales methods used by 
the “salesman” and thus was able 
to bring out both the good and bad 
in the sales methods used. 

In this year’s conference, the 
subject of potential markets is 
elaborated upon by H. H, Kynett, 
of the Aitkin-Kynett Company and 
special lecturer in the merchandis- 
ing department of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania. There 
is a discussion of the significance 
of merchandising and research fac- 
tors designed to assist the retail 
jeweler to establish effective sales 
policies. 

Professor McNair, of the Har- 
vard Bureau of Business Research, 
confines his courses to only two 
departments of the general sub- 
ject which he handled last year, 
namely, “Costs of Store Opera- 
tion.” He-spends two hours on the 
subject of departmentizing. He 
discusses the desirability of de- 
partmental figures for control 
purposes, the feasibility of depart- 
mentizing for stores of various 
sizes and policies and methods in- 
volved in departmentizing, namely 
(a) merchandise figures, and (b) 
expenses. 

The second course presented by 
Professor McNair which also was 
part of his general subject of last 
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year, is “Merchandising Budgeting.” 
In this course, he shows the need 
of control merchandising under 
present-day conditions; also meth- 
ods of planning sales and stocks, 
the determination of purchase lim- 
its and the relation of merchandise 
budgeting to expense budgeting. 

Another feature of this year’s 
conference is a course by Frank 
L. Parker, of the University of 
Pennsylvania on the subject “Com- 
pensation of Retail Jewelry Sales- 
men. This is a discussion of 
‘practices now in force and an an- 
alysis of their merits and weak- 
nesses. 

A very interesting feature of the 
second conference is a practical 
sales demonstration in the sale of 
silverware by three young men just 
graduated from college who have 
never had any experience in a re- 
tail jewelry store. These young 
men were trained to sell silverware 
prior to the conference and ap- 
pear upon the platform oné at a 
time in the capacity of a retail 
jewelry salesman and endeavored 
to sell a picked buyer who had a 
specific purchase in mind. Counter 
cases, wall cases and a wide variety 
of merchandise are available for 
the salesman’s use. 

In another demonstration, three 
salesmen are selected who have 
spent a great deal of time in a re- 
tail jewelry store and they also en- 
deavor. to sell selected buyers 
under the same conditions. 

This part of the conference pro- 
gram throws some new light on the 
necessity of properly selecting re- 
tail salesmen and also properly 
training them. 

Highly specialized courses are 
presented on the subjects of de- 
sign, retail advertising; direct mail, 
window display, etc., all designed 
to assist the jeweler to inaugurate 
more complete merchandising 
plans. 

From this brief outline it can be 
seen how comprehensive the sales 
conferences are and how helpful 
to the average jeweler. It will 
also be observed that they are far 
from being confined to the discus- 
sion of selling Gorham products 
only. They are really a thorough 
discussion of the sales problems 
that face the retail jeweler no 
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matter where his store is situated, 

Gorham chose the sales con- 
ference idea as an excellent method 
of helping the retailer. The com- 
pany did not use correspondence 
school methods because it felt that 
these are not thorough enough and 
do not hold the attention of the 
retailer. It did not choose a tray- 
eling school because it wanted its 
retailers to come to the factory, the 
only place in the country where it 
could show them exactly how fine 
sterling is made. 

Gorham intentionally chose men 
outside its business as instructors 
because it wanted the retailers to 
get the unprejudiced points of view 
of men who see retailing as a great 
and separate business activity. It 
had its own men address the con- 
ference only on those subjects that 
it knew its men were best fitted to 
talk about. This plan lifted the 
conference out of the general run 
of sales conferences and made the 
jewelers doubly appreciative of 
the opportunity offered. 

What will be the benefits to The 
Gorham Company? The answer 
to that question is pretty obvious. 

Is the conference idea a real 
success? The best answer to that 
question is to point to the fact that 
the company received enrollments 
for the 1927 conference before its 
plans had been. announced. And 
that ought pretty well to answer 
the question, “What does the re- 
tailer think about the conference 
idea?” 


California and Pennsylvania 
Now Have Arbitration Laws 


California and Pennsylvania, at re 
cent legislative sessions, enacted arbi- 
tration laws providing for the amicable 
settlement of commercial disputes. These 
new laws are based on the Draft State 
Arbitration Act prepared by the Amer 
ican Arbitration Association. They pro- 
vide a policy and procedure for the 
arbitration of intrastate disputes, in 





accord with the national policy for in- 


in the 





terstate c ‘ce, as ex 
Federal Arbitration Act. 


With Carpenter-Goldman 


Laboratories 

_G. R. Fessenden, recently publicity 
director of the North East Electric 
Company, Rochester, -N. Y., has joined 
the Carpenter-Goldman Laboratories, 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., commer: 
cial motion-picture producer, as general 
manager. 
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81° 39' West Longitude 
30° 20' North Latitude 


ARK that spot on your sell- 
ing map. It is Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


—A busy, prosperous citv of 


135,866 people; 


—The marketing center of a 
rich trade territory with more 


than -300,000 people; 


—The chief distributing center 
of the rapidly growing state of 
Florida, with its 1,263,549 pop- 
ulation and its host of winter 
visitors ; 


—The home of Florida’s larg- 
est newspaper and leading adver- 
tising medium— 


Che Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 











The Chicago “Cubs” Do Advertise 
—to Women 


Advertising Has Added Many Women to the List of Cubs Park Recular 
Patrons 


By William L. Veeck 


President and Treasurer, Chicago National League Ball Club 


ESSE F. MATTESON’S ar- 

ticle on “Should Major League 
Baseball Clubs Advertise?” in the 
June 23 issue of Printers’ INnx, 
was particularly interesting to me 
because the Chicago National 
League Ball Club has been using 
paid advertising for some time. 

Some years ago the Chicago 
Cubs advertised spasmodically. We 
would run a half-page or so on 
the opening game of the baseball 
season and then take space in spe- 
cial editions, etc. Finally, it oc- 
curred to me that by spending the 
same amount with a little more 
intelligence we might get some 
splendid results. So we decided 
on the plan of advertising “Ladies’ 
Day,” and we have had remarkable 
success with the plan. 

Every Friday is “Ladies’ Day” 
at Wrigley Field. In the afternoon 
papers of Thursday and the morn- 
ing papers of Friday we carry this 
message to the women of Chicago 
and the surrounding suburban 
towns. We all know that ladies 
read advertisements. Apparently 
they read baseball advertisements. 

Not only have we increased sev- 
eral-fold the attendance on “La- 
dies’ Day,” which is a free day, 
but we have also added many wo- 
men to our list of regular patrons. 
It is my belief that there are more 
women in the grandstand and boxes 
at Wrigley Field on Saturday and 
Sunday than in any ball park in 
the country. 

That is one of the direct bene- 
fits which may be attributed to 
display and better advertising. One 
of the indirect benefits is to con- 
vince mothers that their sons are 
spending their afternoons in splen- 
did surroundings, when they attend 
a ball game. 

You know, in the days gone by, 
some people had an impression 
that a ball park was not exactly 
an ideal spot for a young man or 


young woman. By inviting the 
women to come to Wrigley Field 
on “Ladies’ Day” we succeeded in 
bringing a large number of moth- 
ers to our games. They saw that 
the park was an attractive spot and 
that the atmosphere was of such 
a nature as to make it a wholesome 
place for their sons and daughters 
to spend an afternoon. 

We also believe that in bringing 
women to Wrigley Field we have 
avoided many a family squabble. 
In the olden days the order was 
for a husband to go to the base- 
ball park on Saturday and Sunday 
afternoons and leave the wife at 
home. This, of course, was not 
always pleasant for the wife. By 
interesting the wife in baseball, 
through advertising, we brought 
about a condition so that when 
the husband announced that he was 
going to the ball game on Saturday 
or Sunday afternoon, the declara- 
tion was not only received with 
enthusiasm, but the wife also an- 
— that she would accompany 

im. 

I do not know of any other ball 
club which has for years adver- 
tised its “Ladies’ Day,” but I know 
that the Cubs have and shall con- 
tinue to do so. 


North Carolina Publishers 
to Meet 


The annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Press Association will be held 
from July 20 to 22, at Morehead City, 
N. C. There will be a discussion of 
advertising by J. F. Hurley, of the 
Salisbury Post, and by I. S. London, of 
the Rockingham Post-Dispatch.  |ose- 
phus Daniels, of the Raleigh News and 
Observer, is also scheduled to speak 


Buys “Spokane Valley 


Herald” 

Earl Z. Smith, for the last four ycars 
advertising manager of local display of 
the Spokane, Wash., Spokesman-Review, 
has resigned and purchased the Spo’ane 
Valley Herald. 
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The New York Times Alone 


of New York’s Standard 
Size Morning Newspapers 


Gained in Advertising in June 


THE RECORD 


June 1927 June 1926 Gain 
The New York Times 2,428,394 2,408,058 20,336 


Loss 


2d Morning Paper.... 1,527,106 1,564,934 37,828 
3d Morning Paper ... 1,341,806 1,545,308 203,502 





4th Morning Paper... ; 1,050,114 1,120,416 70,302 





The Times excess in total advertising 
volume in June over any other New 
York newspaper was 906,208 lines 





Che New York Cimes 


Now Printed in a Larger, More Legible Type 
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Tost in | 
ISPLAY lineage figures of 
Cincinnati newspapers for the 

first six months of 1927 disclose 

that the Times-Star not only 

maintains its long held leadership 


—but that it surpasses all former 
records. 






Just look at the figures on the opposite 
page. 


They tell the story; they prove the case. 


Cincinnati is a natural one-paper 
market. Cover it with the Times-Star 
and you'll be doing the job thoroughly 
and economically. For the Times-Star, as 
hundreds of advertisers have found out, 
gives you maximum coverage at min- 
imum cost. 


CINCINNATI|1 


Member Audit Bureau Circulations 
CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Eastern Representative: 
MARTIN L. MARSH Phone Pennsylvania 0408 
24 West 40th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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For the first six months of 1927 the Times- 
Star gained 343,000 display lines over its 
own record in the corresponding period of 
1926. The Times-Star’s gain in national 
advertising was 155,519 display lines. 
Its seven-day competitor in these past six 
months showed a loss of 22,000 display 
lines, as compared to its lineage of 1926. 


Here are the totals; read ’em and think! 


Six days against seven the Times-Star 
leads in both national and local display! 


Display Advertising Lineage Published in 
Cincinnati Newspapers During the First 
Six Months of 1927 
Times Star (Evening only) . .-. . 6,904,289 
Enquirer (Daily and Sunday) . . . 5,248,124 
Post (Evening only) . 3,879,526 
Com’l Tribune (Daily and Sunday) . 1,183,686 
Times-Star lead over Enquirer . . 1,656,165 

rem 6 * * 3,024,763 
7 ia Tribune 5,720,403 


TIMES- STAR 


00,000 Group of American Cities 
Cc. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Western Representative : 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON Phone Central 5065 
904 Union Trust Bidg., Chicago, Illinois 
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FARMERS WIVES 
BUYING PAINT! 


a: DEALERS with a large per- 
centage of rural trade state that over 
90% of their country customers are 
women. How many of these farm women 
buying paint, varnish, enamel, and lacquer 
for interior use are informed about your 
brand? 

Ifyou have not made an effort to interest these 
customers thru your advertising, the informa- 
tion they seek regarding paints and varnishes 
will be given to them by the dealer. Do you 
know whether he will recommend your 
brand? 

Advertise to farm women through the medium 
of their own magazine, THE FARMER’S 
WIFE. Tell them about your paints and 
enamels so that when these women go to 
town they will ask for your product by name! 


THE FARMER'S WIFE, with its 800,000 
circulation, is the only magazine in America 
published exclusively for farm women. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Cuamet Swe Papers, Wallace c Richardson, 


nc., ne. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Ill New York City 








Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 




















Watch Out for Fake Publications 


New York Seems to Be the “Happy Hunting Ground” for Irregular 
Advertising Mediums 


By Osborn Fort Hevener 


Advertising Manager, The Bank of America 


TEW YORK is fertile soil for 
idvertising miscreants whose 

chief stock in trade is the promot- 
ing of spurious publications. As a 
rough estimate, I should figure 
that a half million dollars annually 
are harvested by clever directory 
and program promoters in the im- 
mediate metropolitan area. I also 
hazard the guess that at least half 
of this amount is handed out in the 
Wall Street district, inclusive of 
the branches of these large institu- 
tions. 
bankers seem to be easy prey for 
professional advertising exploiters 
and even a cursory investigation 
into this traffic astounds one re- 
viewing ‘the huge sums dropped 
into absolutely wasteful channels. 
Although the New York Better 
Business Bureau and other organ- 
ized agencies have been very effec- 
tive in stamping out a number of 
fake advertising schemes, never- 
theless there are still. many solici- 
tors abroad who are collecting 
their “velvet” because’ large busi- 
ness houses, particulafly banks, do 
not insist on investigating more 
minutely before signing contracts. 


THE “PROGRAM” CURSE 


In my position I am solicited at 
least once a week by some repre- 


sentative of a “promoter’s pet.” 
By a “promoter’s pet” I mean the 
program, for instance, of some fic- 
titious charity which has been 
placed in the hands of a profes- 
sional who has a competent staff 
of ex-mendicants, bartenders and 
breadliners at his elbow who daily 
scour the city for victims who are, 
evidently, not so hard to find. The 
boss never takes for his honora- 
rium anything less than 60 per cent 
of the proceeds and the “lieuten- 
ants” and proprietors of the pro- 
gram grab what is left. 

Fortunes for these promoters 
come out of pushing their “pets.” 


For some reason or other,’ 


I understand there is one of these 
“get-rich-quicks” with an office 
that stands within a stone’s throw 
of the Municipal Building whose 
reputed income is of 
tainted money annually! This 
huge sum is nothing more or less 
than sucker money—money paid 
for absolutely worthless advertis- 
ing. Moreover, the good intentions 
back of many of the donations are 
lost upon the desert air, in as much 
as practically none of the funds 
ever reach the intended channels. 
The pity is that the operations of 
this wholesale flimflam man are 
always just out of sight of the 
authorities. Often the promoters 
keep within the law by printing a 
number of copies in order to sup- 
port their circulation claims, but 
they never exert themselves fur- 
ther than to distribute such issues 
at random around subway stations 
or toss them in bulk off the 
Battery! 

As I write this, a letter comes 
to my desk and something about it 
catches my eye. A poorly executed 
cut of an American eagle printed 
in red ink is emblazoned at the top 
and beneath it are the words 
“Lindebergh Welcome Program.” 
First noticed is the conspicuously 
misspelled name of the flyer, then, 
foilowing a flowery tribute to the 
aviator, the rates are given, but no 
information as to whether the 
program is official or who is 
sponsoring it. One is exhorted to 
make all checks payable to an 
individual whose name is signed to 
the letter, and you will be sent, 
immediately, some “Welcome 
Lindy” posters. The letter does 
not say what is to be done with 
the proposed programs, and by that 
token the sponsors are protected if 
their messengers should accidently 
drop them from the Brooklyn 
Bridge (provided the books were 
ever published). Incidentally, I 
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called the phone number given and 
was evasively told that the program 
was not official. The letter came 
in the mail two days before Lind- 
bergh arrived, so it would appear 
that the solicitors were a bit 
optimistic, if they believed the 
thing could be gotten out in that 
time. 


THE YEAR BOOK 


Nor let us forget the “Year 
Book.” What a smug, complacent 
builder of fortunes has this inno- 
cent form of publication been! In 
the hands of legitimate fraternal 
societies, charitable organizations, 
invalid homes, etc., the Year Book 
is a valid report of annual activi- 
ties, and one supposes that a rea- 
sonable amount of patronage ex- 
tended deserving causes by big 
and little advertisers is beyond 
cavil. But a better tool for the 
shady operations of advertising 
“dynamiters” is hard to find. One 
investigating bureau showed me a 
tally of 175 year books it had 
blacklisted. Every conceivable ac- 
tivity of mankind-working-in- 
association was nicely represented. 
There were the innumerable Busi- 
ness Men’s Leagues, for instance, 
also Relief Homes for Tubercu- 
lars, Building Trades Councils for 
every hamlet and district around 
New York, Rescue Workers, Jew- 
ish Homes for the Blind, Associa- 
tion for the Relief of Indigent 
Stage Performers, Protective Mer- 
chants Credit Guilds, Retreats for 
Disabled Veterans and what have 
you? 

All sorts of innuendoes are used 
by the brilliant proprietors in order 
to get a full page. Sometimes 
they wilt hint darkly that they can 
influence business away from you; 
still again the solicitor is a close 
personal friend of one of your 
biggest customers. The high pres- 
sure “civic associations” will re- 
lieve you of jury duty. Just send 
the court notice to them. And if 
you want to exceed the speed limit 
in your auto, go ahead, the cops 
will be fixed. 

References no end, the Business 
Men’s League man will tell you. 
“Call up Judge Harrison or Judge 
Brown,” he implores expansively, 
and if you should be vulnerable 
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enough to take him seriously you 
phone the number he gives you 
and a voice states that the league 
is doing a wonderful work. 


DIRECTORIES 


The directory field apparently is 
a bonanza for unscrupulous pro- 
moters. It would appear that 
there are at least a dozen fakes 
for every bona fide book pub- 
lished. This type of publication 
affords easy sledding for the man 
who is pushing it because most of 
the time the prospective advertiser 
is in no position to check circula- 
tion statements of his own account. 
As a result of investigations | 
made some time back, I discovered 
that two brothers who had been 
putting out a long string of direc- 
tories covering every conceivable 
form of business in the universe, 
have both been in jail. Their 
enterprises have come to the dis- 
trict attorney’s attention at various 
times and in various cities. Despite 
their many jail terms, -however, 
they are rich men today. 

During a certain week recently, 
three different solicitors walked 
into my office at various times, 
and, placing an opened book on 
my desk, asked: “Don’t you want 
to renew your listing in 
Directory? Only $15. There's 
your last year’s listing.” They 
pointed to a space where my 
bank’s name, its officers, its capital, 
surplus and undivided profits were 
printed, together with the ad- 
dresses of our main office and 
branches. On the cover of the 
“Directory” besides the name was 
printed “1926.” In each case | 
asked the solicitors if they could 
show me last year’s contract. 
They couldn’t. Could they prove 
that they had ever been paid for 
the listing they had shown me? 
Well, they would look it up. Very 
soon ‘they were on the way out and 
in a hurry. For the directories 
they had produced I had never 
seen or heard of before—very logi- 
cally, because the books had prob- 
ably first seen the light of day 
only a few weeks previously, when 
undoubtedly just enough copies for 
the salesmen’s use had been run 
off and the date 1926 been stamped 
on to give the volume every ap- 
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Los Angeles Times 


is delivered to more homes than 


other Los Angeles Newspaper 





Eastern Representative: WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & 
CRESMER CO., 285 Madison Ave.. NEW YORK— 
360 North Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO. 
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pearance of an old directory. A 
later search of my records verified 
that we had never paid a cent to 
these people. The information 
which they had printed about us 
could have been, and likely. was, 
obtained from public sources, such 
as telephone directories, published 
statements, etc. 


WRITE-UP SHEETS 


Still another scheme being 
worked successfully in New York 
today, the publication of fake 
magazines, is bringing tidy returns 
for the bosses behind them. These 
magazines are called “dope sheets” 
or “write-up sheets” by the re- 
sponsible publishing profession, 
and the editorial matter consists 
entirely of blurbs written about 
business men to whom attention 
may, have been paid in the press, 
due to a recent advancement in 
executive position ; articles con- 
cerning notoriety seekers, who 
pay for their publication; paid 
write-ups of men who have com- 
mercial axes to grind; editorial 
notices of new products which are 
purely publicity matter. In almost 
every instance, a photograph is 
published. 

Now no manifest wrong lies in 
all this, but here is what the pro- 
prietors do: After securing your 
picture and a page of copy about 
your career, etc., they ask you to 
sign an wumnsuspicious piece of 
paper which apparently calls for 
a few numbers of the magazine 
for checking purposes, but which 
closer examination reveals is an 
order for so many copies at, say, 
$15 per lots of a hundred. This 
proviso is contained in small, very 
small, type. One such magazine 
that I inspected lately had, as its 
editorial purpose, “Devoted to 
Commerce, Industry, Real Estate, 
Finance, Investment, Manufactur- 
ing and Kindred Lines.” Imagine 
a publication designed to cover 
such a broad field that could 
amount to anything. Incongruous 
right on the face of it, you say, 
and yet our captains of industry 
are supporting these magazines 
due to their gullibility and apathy 
concerning the facts. 

Just such a publisher had the 
temerity to run a full-page adver- 
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tisement of our bank on the inside 
front cover of his fake periodical 
a few months ago, in order to 
strengthen his appeal to other ad- 
vertisers, particularly financial 
houses, and to give the impres: ion 
that such a respected organization 
as ours had thus given it the 
stamp of approval. The publisher 
very promptly withdrew the ad- 
vertisement when formally notified 
to do so by us. 


REMEDIES 


The remedies that I suggest for 
the situation are: 

1. Investigate very carefully in 
your own office. before signing any 
advertising contract about which 
you’re not absolutely sure. 

2. Subscribe to the service of an 
investigating bureau. Turn over 
all such propositions as I have de- 
scribed to such a bureau, auto- 
matically. Display prominently 
the signs which are provided and 
which usually read: “All advertis- 
ing propositions should be first 
submitted to the Blank Investiga- 
tion Bureau.” 

3. Organize a group among those 
interested in the same line of busi- 
ness and at regular meetings, held 
not too infrequently, discuss every 
advertising solicitation of question- 
able origin. Concerted action of 
this kind will eradicate much 
wasteful spending on the part of 
large business houses. Moreover, 
by exchanging experiences, those 
in charge of advertising will often 
be fore-warned. 

4. Report promptly to the local 
Better Business Bureau all spurious 
or doubtful advertising proposi- 
tions, giving fullest details. 

In connection with suggested 
remedy number two, I would make 
certain that the people running the 
investigating bureau are O. K. and 
not in league with some particular 
faction of get-rich-quicks. As you 
can readily see, there is an excel- 
lent chance for connivance and a 
rake-off for the investigator if he 
is willing to close his eyes for 
money. 

Remedy number three is, foriu- 
nately, already in operation in at 
least one instance. I refer to the 
plan adopted by the New Orleans 
banks which has been described 
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EWING C. KELLY 


Has been appointed Special Representa- 
tive for the National Advertising Depart- 
ment of 


% DAILY OKLAH OMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


Mr. Kelly’s. knowledge of Oklahoma condi- 
tions and his -personal acquaintance with 
leading Oklahoma City distributors will be 
of service to advertisers. 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO., 
Oklahoma City 


Represented Nationally by 
E. KATZ Special Advertising Agency 
New York Chicago Detroit KansasCity Atlanta San Francisco 
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“There’sa Clever Ad’ 


Beware when this is said—few 
advertisements that embody the . 
commonsense simplicity that sells 
the millions ever gain that eulogy 


(So many requests tor copies of this advertisement have been received trom 
advertisers and others interested in advertising that we reprint it here) 


N advertisement may attract, entertain or amuse 
a million people—and not sell one. 

“Clever ads” are usually a mark of inexperience. 

Most beginners start by being “clever.” Those who 
stay in advertising and succeed do so by learning that 
mere “cleverness” is a costly folly. 

A good advertisement attracts by its news value, 
convinces by its simplicity and sells by oonpting desire 
through common-sense appeal. 

Only those who understand that simple principle 
in advertising can produce advertisements which 
register in sales. 

Look through the current issues of magazines. Note 
how successful advertisers, those seasoned in adver: 
tising experience, hold unvaryingly to that principle. 

Note their lack of tricks and frills. Mark their 
sincerity ; their freedom from the bizarre. 

They head for one goal. That's a sale, 

They talk about the product they are aiming to sell 
—not about extraneous things. 

Back in the old days, “catchy lines” were the thing 
—back in those days men had no broad experience 
to guide them. 
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The successful advertising agent of today knows 
that the public does not-buy slogans, but products. 

Those who are old in advertising know how true 
this is. 

Those who are new should study the work of those 
who are already successful and profit by the experi- 
ence others gained before them. 

When you are told your “ads” are clever—don't 
publish them. 

If your copy features catch lines or generalized 
slogans or if extraneous “human interest” leads more 
pertinently than your product, then change your copy. 

Many slogans can apply to ten or fifty products, but 
your claims as to the exclusive features of your prod- 
uct can apply only to yours, . 


The object of advertising is to sell. 


Its only court of judgment is a profit sheet. 


Men may deceive themselves, but profit and loss 
columns —never. 


To us these thoughts mark but simple common 
sense—and common sense so far has proved the one 
open road to uncommon results in advertising. 


For the magic of advertising is proved by the miracles 
it performs when rightly applied. 


LORD & THOMAS and LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 North Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment isa complete 
advertising agency, self with other 
Sieh @ Whee sad anes als We ec as Gee. 
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in Printers’ Ink (“How New 
Orleans Banks Have Curbed Ir- 
regular Mediums,” July 29, 1926). 
This group of enterprising men, 
working in close co-operation, suc- 
ceeded in reducing to a negligible 
amount some $50,000 formerly ex- 
pended upon worthless advertising 
schemes. 

In my own organization I have 
taken particular pains to see that 
none of this illicit advertising so- 
licitation gets by. Incidentally, the 
development of centralized adver- 
tising departments in large metro- 
politan banks, now proceeding 
apace, will, I hope, virtually stamp 
out the thriving trade of the high- 
pressure men who have chosen to 
sell space instead of Indian 
Medicine. 


Go to the Consumer 


Larkin Co, ing 
BuFFALo, 'N. 


Editor of Printers’ aa 

Please tell us where we can find the 
story of some large chain-store system 
aay the Atlantic & Pacific): which 
had a contest for suggestion letters 
from customers. 

It is our understanding that five or 
ten thousand dollars were distributed 
in prizes to the customers who wrote 
the best letters, either favorable or un- 
favorable, about the stores. 

Larkin Co., Inc. 


HE company referred to by 

our inquirer is the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company. 
An article appeared on page 41 of 
Printers’ Ink for April 3, 1924, 
which described the $5,000 contest 
conducted by the company to find 
out why people did or did not 
patronize its stores. 

The Beech-Nut Packing Com- 
pany, realizing the need to give 
housewives the right kind of a 
macaroni carton, sent out a number 
of investigators with samples of 
proposed cartons to grocery stores. 
When women came into the stores 
they were asked which cartons 
they liked best, according to design 
and color. The investigation was 
highly successful and the company 
was able to decide upon a suitable 
package. 

The Pickwick Stages System, 
which operates many motor stages 
in Oregon and California, passed 
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out to its passengers a question- 
naire about the company and 
stages in general. The question- 
naire concluded with “Suggestions 
for Improving Pickwick Service: 
remarks.” Among the many im- 
provements brought about by the. 
enthusiastic replies to the question- 
naire were a weather-proof, dust- 
proof baggage compartment, re- 
arranged schedules to provide for 
regular stops for meals, and other 
conveniences which provided more 
comfort for passengers. 

Articles have appeared in Print- 
ers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLY describing similar ex- 
periences of companies: in reaching 
outside of their organizations to 
draw in. suggestions. A list of 
these articles has. been prepared 
and will be sent upon request. 

Why not go to the consumers 
for suggestions? They are the 
users and consequently: know how 
they can benefit by certain altera- * 
tions in a product. Of course, no 
one likes to be told’ how his busi- 
ness should be conducted, but 
every executive: should keep an 
open mind for suggestions. 

Dig out the big idea by securing 
helpful suggestions from  con- 
sumers.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


F. S. Owen Returns to 
Williams & Cunnyngham 


Franklin S. Owen, formerly with 
Williams &. Cunnyngham, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, and for thé last year 
sales and advertising manager of Royal 
Tailors, Chicago, has: rejoined the staff 
of Williams & Cunnyngham as an ac- 
count executive. 


Advertising Campaign Planned 
on Golf Club Grips 


The Golf Grip Guide- Corporation, 
Seattle, Wash., which has been formed 
to manufacture grips for golf clubs, is 
planning to advertise in golf magazines 
and by direct mail. Daken Adver- 
tising. Agency; Inc., Seattle, has. been 
appointed to direct this campaign. 


E. P. Willcox Appointed by 
W. B. Ziff Company 


E. P. Willcox: has been appointed 
Eastern manager, with headquarters at 
New York, of the W. B. Ziff Company, 
publishers’ representative. He was for- 
merly editor and oa, manager 
of the Trade News Service, New York. 
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INCREASE 
in 
advertising 
lineage 
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good merchandise for women 
of good incomes, their families and 
their homes will be glad to know 
that the September Delineator 
has just closed with an increase in 


advertising lineage of 


a 


compared with the September 


Delineator of a year ago. 
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ye the new Delineator 


has established an unique position 
for itself. 


Fundamentally, it is as soundly 


practical and useful to women as 


a magazine can be made. 

But the new Delineator has, in 
addition, a distinction that is its 
own. 

It has that touch of smartness, 
of knowing what’s what, that to- 
day hundreds of thousands of 
American women demand. 

In their furniture and fashions, 
their foods and fabrics, their motor 


cars—and their magazine. 





Its consistent underlying purpose— 


To further 
the -Art of Gracious Living 


is both interpretation and guid- 
ance in this new day and age for 
the American woman’s own un- 


ceasing purpose. 


And need we say again that 
every month more advertisers” are 
cooperating with Delineator in this 


purpose. 


Delineator 


Established 1868 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Lane Ge oe ee 


* Ninety-seven advertising accounts 

that did not use Delineator in 1926 

are using Delineator or are scheduled 
to use it in 1927 
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How Packages 
re Featured in Current 
Advertising 


Vick CHEMICAL CoMPANY 
GREENSBORO, 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Will you please give us references in 
both your weekly and monthly publica- 
fons, to articles you have published on 
he subject of using illustrations of one’s 
mackage in advertising matter? 

7tck CHemicat Company. 


N June, 1922, a writer in Print- 

ers’ INK MONTHLY found, upon 
ooking through a national woman’s 
periodical of the same date, that 
of the sixty-eight advertisers of 
packaged food products whose ad- 
yertisements appeared in that pub- 
i fifty-one showed their 
sackages in their advertisements. 

e same woman’s periodical for 
uly, 1927, shows sixty-two out of 
seventy-nine advertisers who elect 
0 picture their packages in their 
advertisements. Five years ago, 75 
per cent; today 78 per cent. A 
slight gain. 

Five years ago, seventeen out of 
he sixty-eight package food ad- 
vertisers did not care to show their 
packages, and of the seventy-nine 
advertisers in today’s magazine, the 
number who did not show their 
packages is precisely the same, 
namely, seventeen, In this list of 
seventeen advertisers are the names 
of many that have often shown 
their packages in previous adver- 
tisements, such as Listerine; Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter, Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Heinz Spaghetti, Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Brushes, Postum, Mum and 
others. If a list could be made 
of regular advertisers of package 
merchandise who never show their 
packages in their advertisements, 
perhaps it might contain no names 
at all. 

This being true, there is no ques- 
tion, and there has never been a 
question, about the desirability of 
illustrating the package in adver- 
tising matter. The qnly question 
is how to do it most effectively. 

Look ing over some recent ad- 
vertisements of package merchan- 
dise, it is interesting to make a 
note of the various ways in which 
packages are featured. About six 
ways are being used. (1) There’s 
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the package all by itself, unopened ; 
big and ‘bold and dominating, like 
the Campbell Soup can, the Heinz 
Vinegar bottle, Fels-Naptha soap, 
the Wesson Oil can. (2) The un- 
epened package with supplemen- 
tary pictures showing it .in use, 
like Snider’s Catsup and Chili 
Sauce, Fly-Tox, Pabst-ett. (3) 
The opened package shown very 
large in connection with some dish 
made from it, like Kraft Cheese, 
Post Toasties, or a use, ‘like Chip- 
so. (4) The package shown in 
regular size with other accessories, 
on the dressing table, in the kit- 
chen, on the dining table, on the 
dealer’s counter or shelves, like 
Ipana Tooth Paste, Welch’s Grape 
Juice, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
Pond’s Two Creams, Minute Tapi- 
oca, Jergens Lotion. (5) Subor- 
dinated package, like Crisco, Edge- 
mont Crackers, S. O. S. The 
Magic Cleaner, Larvex, Zonite, 
Palmolive Soap. (6) The package 
pictured in the coupon, like Cream 
of “Wheat, Certo, Hellmann’s 
Mayonnaise, Colgate’s Dental 
Cream, Jell-O. 

These uses are not absolute and 
in some advertisements they are 
combined, like Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk, Swift’s Silverleaf Lard and 
Rogers Brushing Lacquer. Neither 
do advertisers confine themselves to 
one use, but often vary the uses. 

A list of articles on the subject 
which have appeared in PRINTERS’ 
InK and Printers’ INK MoNnTHLY 
is available upon request— | Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


F. R. Frost Heads Superior 
Steel Corporation 


Frank R. Frost, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Superior Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
elected president. He succeeds R. Ed- 
son Emery, resigned. J. S. Hammond, 
who has been assistant to Mr. Frost, is 
now vice-president. 


Philadelphia Advertising Firms 
Merge 


May Advertising, Inc., and the Robert 
H. Dippy Advertising Agency, both of 
Philadelphia, have merged as May & 
Dippy, Inc. The officers of the new 
company are: Bertram May, president; 
Robert H. Dippy, vice-president; Frank 
J. McGinnis, treasurer, and Paul Lach- 
enmeyer, secretary. 





Why Pick on the House-to-House 


Salesman, Mr. Sherman? 


He Is Doing Exactly the Same Thing in His Chosen Field That Al! Other 
Salesmen Are Doing in Their Fields 


By H. G. Doering 


Sales Promotion Manager, Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company 


A LTHOUGH our canvassing 
organization is very large, we 
have no such fears as those voiced 
by Laurence G. Sherman in his 
article in Printers’ INK of June 
30 entitled: “Good Morning, Mrs. 
White!” 

Everything that Mr. Sherman 
has: said about the house-to-house 
salesman plaguing women applies 
with equal force to the office-to 
office salesman or to the fac- 
tory-to-factory salesman. In fact, 
it applies to selling in. general; 
that is, to that division of selling 
which requires salesmen to go out 
and canvass for prospects. 

I have heard advertising men 
disclaim against the hordes of en- 
gravers’ salesmen, printers’ sales- 
men, space salesmen, solicitors for 
agencies or art studios, insurance 
men, real estate men and so forth 
continually pounding at their sanc- 
tums for admittance. I have heard 
sales managers, presidents of cor- 
porations, yea even purchasing 
agents, express themselves in para- 
graphs just as picturesque, al- 
though perhaps not so cleverly 
phr: sed as the sentiments of Mr. 
She man. 

However, I believe we all agree 
that the more liberal-minded ex- 
ecutive, whether in office or in fac- 
tory, appreciates the fact that even 
though he may be disturbed at 
times at his work by importunate 
salesmen, yet he wouldn’t for the 
world attempt to wipe them out of 
existence. 

Every business man knows that 
he learns from salesmen. In this 
office we never refuse to see sales- 
men. If a salesman has person- 
ality and knows his business, he 
has an important message which 
may open our minds on points that 
have heretofore been obscure. Only 
the other day a life insurance sales- 
man drifted into my office (than 


which there is no greater “nyj- 
sance” in all the world) and in 
half an hour I had learned and re- 
learned some important points on 
sales promotion which I wouldn't 
take $1,000 for today. Ths life in- 
surance salesman didn’t sell me any 
life insurance on that trip, and 
some old fogies might claim he 
was wasting the company’s time as 
well as mine—but I don’t think s0, 


DIRECT SALESMEN ARE PROPAGATORS 
OF NEW IDEAS 


The point is, the canvassing 
salesman is a propagator of new 
ideas. Business men_ recognize 
that—why shouldn’t the _house- 
wife do likewise? 

I think that Mr. Sherman raises 
a cry that has sounded down the 
halls of progress since time imme- 
morial. When typewriters first 
came out, people couldn’t under- 
stand why any fool would want to 
pay $125 for a writing machine 
when one could write so much 
faster and better with a pen that 
cost only a cent. For years various 
business houses resisted the increas- 
ing universal use of the typewriter, 
but today every little cross-roads 
general store has one. 

I'll wager that Mr. Sherman's 
original article which he sent to 
Printers’ INK was written on the 
typewriter—perhaps Mr. Sherman 
picked his letters out on a machine 
at home with two fingers, even as 
you and I. Would he have done 
that thirty years ago? Why does 
he do it today? Because hordes of 
typewriter salesmen, aided and 
abetted by a great blanket of na- 
tional advertising, have been selling 
the conservative American business 
man on a Better Method of \Writ- 
In 


g. 
The housewife of today is in the 
position of the American business 


man of thirty yeats ago, There 
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MERCHANDISING SERVICE DEPT. 
WINS PLAUDITS OF ITS USERS 


GROTH LAUDS 
REPORTS AS MOST 
INSTRUCTIVE 


HERE is as much difference 

between The Los Angeles 
Examiner’s Merchandising Service, 
and that of ordinary newspapers, 
as there is between the two legs 
of Paavo Nurmi, and the two 
legs of a Jersey commuter. They 
look alike, but one gets there a 
lot more rapidly and surely, than 
the other. 

And we do not make that state- 
ment as a mere boast. H. A. 
Groth, vice-president and treasurer 
of the William H. Rankin Com- 
pany, Chicago, New York, Toron- 
to, San Francisco, Akron and 
Washington, has had some contact 
with Merchandising Service De- 
partments over a long and varied 
experience. Here’s what he writes 
us, under date of June*20: 

“I certainly want to congratulate 
you on your Merchandising De- 
partment and I want to say to you 
frankly that, of all the reports we 
have received, yours_is the most 
complete and most instructive, and 
we have received them from all 
parts of the country.” 

The head of our Merchandising Ser 
vice Devartment recently was extremely 
helpful to the Hoffman Heater Com- 
pany Louisville, Kentucky, in ad- 
lressing a gathering of their Los Angeles 
dealers F. White, Los Angeles 
Manager of the company, in expressing 
his appreciation of this out-of-the-or- 
linary service, wrote: 

“Tt needless to say that we can 
readily see why good business merchants 
place their advertising with your paper 
and obtain the splendid results from 
same which we are now experiencing 
with the ads we are running in your 
paper,”’ 

The Hoffman Heater advertising ap- 
pears exclusively in The Examiner in 
this territory. 





Arbiter of Stagedom - - 


LORENCE LAWRENCE, dean of Pacific 
Coast dramatic oritics and Dramatic 
Editor of The Los Angeles Examiner, 


mate theatre 
world that the 
West knows. 

e is one of 
the few critics 
who knows ne 
law but that 
of good taste, 
good enter- 


amusement 
advertising 
than any other 
newspaper in 
its territory! 
Florence Lawrence 











RESULTS WIN CLAS.- 
SIFIED LEADERSHIP 
FOR EXAMINER 


HERE can be no ifs, ands or buts 

with classified advertisers. They state 
their wants in the morning and expect 
action in the afternoon, or mighty soon 
thereafter. That’s why classified ad- 
vertising has always been considered, by 
space buyers, as a valuable key to even 
the purchase of display space. 

The Los Angeles Examiner prints 
more individual classified advertisements 
in Los Angeles, than does any other 
newspaper. On the Sunday before this 
was written, the excess was 417. Con- 
trast this with the fact that in 1923, 
just four years ago, the other morning 
paper led us here by 1634, and. you'll 
discover what other people are discover- 
ing as time and merit finds a proper 
level for all things: That The Examiner 
is Los -Angeles’ greatest result-getting 
medium. It has to be to build up a 
classified clientele like it has. 
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are dozens of mechanical devices 
for doing housework better, 
quicker, cheaper—for making life 
easier and more pleasant for her— 
which she does not use today be- 
cause she doesn’t know about them; 
because she doesn’t appreciate their 
value. Does someone now arise 
to shout that I am maligning 
the intelligence of the American 
woman? No more so than I am 
questioning the good judgment of 
the American business man of 
thirty years ago, or of today. To 
say that a person doesn’t know any 
better merely means, in this case, 
that she has had no opportunity to 
know better. 

Household appliance manufac- 
turers are only now beginning to 
do for the American woman what 
office and factory appliance manu- 
facturers started to do for Amer- 
ican business men thirty years ago. 
Through the aid of well-directed 
advertising and sales methods they 
are giving Mrs. Housewife an 
opportunity to take care of her 
housework in an easier, better, 
cheaper, more sanitary way. We 
hope in time that every woman 
will have a vacuum cleaner, a wash- 
ing machine, an ironer and simi- 
lar mechanical aids just as the 
American office man has a type- 
writer and adding machine, or the 
factory man has his mechanical 
aids. 

How do we hope to do it? By 
more and improved selling meth- 
ods. That is why we have in- 
creased our advertising appropria- 
tion this year over last year, and 
are likewise increasing our selling 
staff of canvassing salesmen. 


H. B. Payne with Bell & 
Howell Company 


Homer B. Payne, recently with 
George Batten Company, has been ap- 
»ointed general sales manager of the 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, man- 
ufacturer of Filmo motion picture 
equipment. He was formerly with The 
Glen Buck Company, Inc., Chicago. 


Death of John E. Paden 


John E. Paden, treasurer of the En- 
dicott-Johnson Corporation, Endicott, 
Y., manufacturer of Endicott- John- 
son shoes, died at Binghamton, N. Y., 
on July 6. He had been with the com- 
pany for the.last eighteen years. 


July £4, 1927 


Mr. Quinn, Red Sox President, 
Ought to Know 


Boston American LeaGue Bas 
Company, 
Boston 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

There is some truth in the d 
of the question, “Should Majo: 
‘Baseball Clubs Advertise?” by 
Matteson in your issue of | 
however, it would be a hard : 
prove to any baseball man th 
tising of any kind would get 
into a ball park with a tail 
club. 

The majority of people go 
ball to see the home team wii 
look every morning at the stand 
no matter what kind of basebal! 
playing, they will not attend u: 
are up in the race, or have s 
special, like Babe Ruth or Lou 
to offer them. 

Bos Quiyy, 


President 


Gehrig. 


Postal Receipts Mount in June 


Pestal rece'pts of fifty cities for June 
increased 3.35 per cent over those of 
June, 1926, according to a report of 
Postmaster-General New. The receipts 
for that month last year were $28,719, 
454.55 against $29,681,229.47 for the 
same period this year, an increase of 
$961,774.92 

New Haven, Conn., with an increase 
of 17.73 per cent, led the fifty cities. 
Akron, Ohio, came second with an in 
crease of 14.81, while Worcester, Mass., 
was third with 13.39 per cent. The 
first five cities on the list according t 
volume, were New York, Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston and St. Louis 


E. T. Sproull Leaves Oliver 


Iron & Steel 

E. Theodore Sproull has resigned as 
general sales manager of the Oliver 
Iron & Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to become commissioner of 
Cold Rolled Strip Steel Institute, 
of Pittsburgh. fe was formerly gen 
eral sales manager and assistant to the 
president of the Trumbull Stee! Con- 
pany, Warren, Ohio. 


H. S. Cline Advanced by 
Butler Brothers 

Herbert S. Cline, who has been with 
the catalog department of Butler Broth- 
ers, Chicago, mail-order house, has been 
transferred to the New York buying 
organization where he will serve in a 
advertising capacity. 


“The American Motorist” Ap- 
points Western Representative 


The American Motorist, Washington, 
D. C., has appointed A. J. Norris Hill, 
publishers’ representative, as represen 
tative on the Pacific Coast, including 
the States of Utah Nevada ‘and Idaho 
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my first six months of 1927 outstripped 


nless you 


orang immeasurably every other strictly eve- 

a ning Boston newspaper (i. e., not part 
oe of a compulsory combination) in finan- 
n June cial advertising lineage. 


And more than that even—The Boston 
Evening Transcript showed a gain of 
31,683 lines in financial advertising, 
increase while the compulsory combination 


Ty cities. 


; that exceeded it in total showed a loss 
ring of 16,524 in its A. M. editions—and a 
oe loss of 21,516 lines in P. M. editions. 


Oliver Merely an indication that the greater 
se worth of the Transcript circulation is 
shee reflected in greater and greater lineage. 
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How to Sell th 


New York’s 50-mile suburban territory comprises The Golden 
Suburbs. Here is advertisers’ richest pay-dirt It assays more 
to the advertising dollar than any other region in America, 


SUSSEX ROC 


al ed 
ISS 


TEROO: SOMER- 
oon Some 


— ag\, wae MIDDLESEX 


LL week long people pour into Where Sales Start 
Ax York from The Golden In the 50-mile suburban territ 
Suburbsto buy. Theyhelpto  alone,the Sunday NewY ork Americ 

make New York the richest market has a circulation of 283,807—m 
in the world, Important customers! than all three other standard Sund 
These especially interest New York newspapers combined—more than 


retail merchants—likewise manu- 
facturers who sell their products 
through New York merchants. 


But the great, constant stream of papers combined. ; 
daily home needs these residents buy Its suburban coverage is unrival 
right in The Golden Suburbs—from _. .. shows steady, enormous increa 
local groceries and local drug stores. | During the past four years the Sund 
Splendid day-after-day buyers of | New York American has gained 
home supplies! These especially in- three times more circulation m 
terest local dealers—likewise national mile suburban territory than all th 
advertisers who sell their products other standard Sunday newspapé 
through groceries and drug stores. added together. 
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YHOME NEWSPAPER” 





olden Suburbs 


he circulation trend of the Sun- 
y New York American parallels 
rapid growth of population in 
Golden Suburbs. 
The Sunday New York American 
ninates everywhere in and around 
/York. Of its 1,120,022 circu- 
on, 772,747 are in Metropolitan 
York — 40 per cent of the total 
lation of all fourstandard Sunday 
papers. The largest metropoli- 
circulation of any standard news- 
per in America—morning, evening 
Sunday. Buyers of everything — 
essities and luxuries. 


Quality Concentrated 


in Westchester, Suffolk and Nas- 
p,thethree wealthiest buying coun- 
inAmerica, the Sunday New Y ork 
nerican reaches as many homes as 
next two standard Sunday news- 
pers added together. And these 

ties form a part of The Golden 
burbs. 


The Sunday New York American 


, withits hugeconcentrated circulation, 


not only dominates but brings you as 
much quality as there is in any mil- 
lion—more, proportionately, than in 
smaller circulations. 


Readers pay 10 cents for it—over 
50 per cent more than for other Sun- 
day newspapers. Why? Because it 
contains not only the news tersely 
told, but famous features, the contri- 
butions of world-renowned authori- 
ties. These interest all the family— 
many, instead of one reader. When 
more of the family are at home. 


Nomatter what New Yorknewspapers 
you may select, your list is bound to 
be weak in the richest market — and 
especially in The Golden Suburbs — 
without the Sunday New York 
American. Telephone us to send you 
the circulation figures of all New York 
newspapers inthese important districts. 


To reach your market—to sell your product— 
Sunday is the day, the home is the place, and the 
Sunday New York American is the newspaper. 


' SUNDAY A. B. C.—1,120,022 


* In Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau, the three richest suburban 
counties in America, the Sunday New York American reaches more 
than 50 per cent of the native white families. In these counties there 
are 66,774 income tax payers, 115 golf courses, 156,278 owners of 


passenger cars. 


In the Sunday New York American you reach actually many more 
of these people than in any other New York newspaper = morning, 


evening or Sunday. 


Sunday 
New Mork American 


“The Backbone of New York Advertising” 


NEW YORK 
1834 Broadway 
BOSTON 
No. 5 Winthrop Sq. 


CHICAGO 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Monadnock Building 
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Bridging the “No’s” 


Ir you are marketing your product through specialty 
salesmen—by house-to-house selling, for instance—what 
are you doing to retain the enthusiasm of your salesmen 
between sales? 

Specialty salesmen readily see the effect of direct ad- 
vertising that precedes them into the homes of prospects 
and that starts prospects thinking before they are faced 
at their doors. 

Such advertising is tangible, definite, timely. It stimu- 
lates the interest of salesmen in the product and in the 
company they represent. It bridges the succession of 


“No’s” they face each day. 


EVANS -WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 


60D 


The business of the Evans-Winter-Hebp organization is the ion of direct advertising as a definite 
di for the prep iop and production of which it has within itself both capable personnel 
and plete facilities: Marketing Analysis - Plan - Copy - Design - Art - Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 
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603 Insurance Agents Join in 
Newspaper Campaign 


Special Campaign on Automobile Casualty Insurance Brings Many 
Benefits to Those Participating 


By Leo E. Thieman 


Of the Casualty Information Clearing House, Inc. 


[~~ Casualty Information 
Clearing House, which is a 
bureau maintained by stock casualty 
insurance companies, this year 
inaugurated a movement for the 
increased sale of automobile in- 
surance in the states of Illinois, 
Indiana and Michigan. Every 
spring for some years a special 
campaign for automobile insur- 
ance has been staged by the 
companies individually. Year 
after year they had sent out 
special literature during the spring 
season to their agents and had 
achieved measurable success. The 
efforts, however, were individual 
and not collective, particularly in 
so far as the agents were con- 
cerned, 

This year, the Casualty Infor- 
mation Clearing House felt that 
by synchronizing and uniting the 
efforts of the companies and their 
agents a more intensive canvass 
would result. 

A new elementco-operative 
newspaper advertising—was to be 
added, however, as an_ essential 
part of the co-ordinated effort. 

So the Clearing House caused 
a series of nine advertisements to 
be drawn up and mats made with 
the intention of supplying them to 
the agents desiring to co-operate 
in the movement. The advertise- 
ments numbered nine in all, four 
of which were six columns wide 
by fifteen inches high, and five, 
four columns wide by twelve inches. 

The copy, which dealt with the 
advantages of purchasing stock 
company casualty insurance, was 
brightened by suitable illustrations. 
The necessity of automobile insur- 
ance was stressed for the rich as 
well as the man in moderate cir- 
cumstances. Advantages of such 
protection to the purchaser of a 
new car, to the motorist on tour 
throughout the country and to the 


man who feels he is a careful 
driver and consequently carries no 
such insurance, were among other 
things emphasized. The slogan 
“Insure in April” was carried 
throughout so that the public as 
well as those behind the move- 
ment might catch the fever there- 
of and “Insure in April.” 

Each advertisement carried the 
names and addresses of the agents 
co-operating and contributing their 
proportionate share of expense. 

After the extent and nature of 
the advertising had been deter- 
mined upon, the next step was to 
send speakers out into the three 
States to induce the agents to enter 
upon the program. Thirty-two 
regional meetings were called in as 
many cities for that purpose, four- 
teen of which were held in Illinois, 
ten in Indiana, and eight in Michi- 
gan. These meetings took place 
in March prior to the commence- 
ment of the campaign which was 
scheduled to start on April 1. 


MANY NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGNS 


The reaction of the agents was 
more than satisfactory. A total of 
1,018 attended, representing 259 
cities, towns and villages. From 
a standpoint of participating in 
the actual expense incident to run- 
ning the campaigns, the response 
was far better than expected. In 
all, seventy-seven newspaper cam- 
paigns in as many cities were 
underwritten by local representa- 
tives and agents from surrounding 
territory. 

Thirty-three of the campaigns 
were run in Illinois, twenty-three 
in Indiana, and twenty-one in 
Michigan. The total expended in 
the three States amounted to 
$16,961, the average individual cost 
to the agent was $28.22 and 603 
agents participated. 

Should the total expenditure— 
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$16,961—be projected to an annual 
basis, it will be found that dis- 
bursement for the advertising is 
at the rate of $203,000 for the 
three States and $1,500,000, if the 
same rate were maintained, for 
the country as a whole. 

During the course of the April 
campaign the only advertising me- 
dium utilized save incidental litera- 
ture mailed out by the companies 
and the agents was newspaper ad- 
vertising. The results, in so tar 
as volume of business was con- 
cerned, were uniformly  satisfac- 
tory, some offices reporting as 
high as a 200 per cent increase in 
business. 

But more important even than 
increase in volume was the educa- 
tional effect of the campaign upon 
the public. Agents reported per- 
sons viewing liability insurance on 
their automobiles in an altogether 
new light. Many came into the 
offices of the agents voluntarily 
placing insurance, but, even more 
significant than that, many came in 
and voluntarily asked whether the 
liability limits for which their 
policies had originally been written 
were adequate. 

A majority of the agents par- 
ticipating in the movement favor 
a repetition of it next year. Some 
have even suggested that the same 
policy be pursued in pushing other 
lines. 

That the campaign was worth- 
while can hardly be doubted. Its 
results and conclusions to be 
drawn therefrom are manifold, 
but might be briefly summed up as 
follows: Carefully planned collec- 
tive sales effort will sell insurance 
where it has not heretofore been 
sold by dissociated effort. Re- 
gardless of cut-rate competition, 
insurance can still be sold at a 
fair and adequate price and dis- 
tributed in sufficient volume to 
make it profitable to the agent. 
Advertising is a practically indis- 
pensable aid in obtaining maxi- 
mum results in special campaigns. 


American Radiator Company 


to Move Offices 


The sales executive offices of the 
American Radiator Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., will be moved to New York on 
July 15. 
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Agrees That Railroad Sales 
Efforts Need Improvement 


Pripwin INDUSTRIES 
Anperson, Inp. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

The article, “The Railroad D 
Not Closed to Scientific Salesma: 
by J. G. Condon, in the May 26 is 
Printers’ Ink, is something that 
writer has been looking for. 

It is one of those epistles tha 
one about the things he knows, | 
not know that he knew them. 

If railroad companies have 
department, they function along 
ent lines than I am accustomed t 

I am interested in a concern tl 
the last three years has endeav: 
get a proper classification on 
modity, and the business in the 
time has grown by leaps and 
but so far as interest on the 
the railroads is concerned the 
has never been approached eit 
solicit this business or to co-ope: 
mak:ng proper rate adjustment. 

As the matter now stands w 
ship from our factory to San Fr: 
cheaper by express than by freight 

This fact alone indicates that there 
must be something out of order far 
as freight rate is concerned. 

I am also interested in another bus 
ness here at Anderson, and we have 
been manufacturing for a period of 
some six months. We have call 
the Big Four company as well 
the Pennsylvania to get rates and 
are shipping no small quantity of 
chandise to all parts of the country 

To date no representative of any rail 
road sales department has shown any 
interest. 

It is hard to imagine the sales de 
partment of any other kind of an in- 
stitution overlooking the conditions 
mentioned above. 

was keenly interested in Mr. Con- 
don’s article because it described my 
impression of the railroad business 
W. A. Simonson 
General Manager 


New Account for 
Carroll Dean Murphy 


Catherine Murray, Inc., Cl 
courses in facial exercises, has app 
Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., adverti 
ing agency of that city, to dire 
advertising account. 


L. A. Bishop with Racine 
““Times-Call” 


Louis A. Bishop has been ap; 
advertising director of the R 
Wis., Times-Call. For many year 
has been engaged in newspaper 


Appo ints 


“The Agricultor” 
Sam J. Perry 


The Agricultor, Milwaukee, Wis 


appointed Sam Perry, publi 
representative, as its Eastern ad\ 
ing representative. 
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Down in Dixie 


Blanchard, Nichols, Coleman have 
been appointed representatives for the 
Condé Nast Publications— Vogue, 
Vanity Fair, and House & Garden—in 
the Southern territory. Headquarters, 
Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga., under 
the personal direction of Mr. Willis 
Osborn. 


The territory covered by Mr. Osborn 
includes the following states: 


North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Southern 
Texas. 


Advertising Director 
The Condé Nast Publications 
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A New Twist 
on an Old Direct-Mail 
Idea 


The Studebaker Corporation of 
America Launches a Big Fac- 
simile Letter Campaign to Stu- 
dents of Principal Universities in 
the United States with a Paris 
Hotel as the Mailing Address. 


N the twenty-eighth of June, 
1926, the resident manager of 
the American Express Company, 
Paris, estimated that there were then 
some 90,000 Americans in the city 
of Paris, with added thousands to 
come during the following weeks. 
This year, the total is probably 
larger and with this in mind, 
the Studebaker Corporation of 
America launched on May 30, 
a direct-mail campaign on the 
Erskine Six, the literature being 
mailed from Paris to college 
students in America. Photo- 
engraved facsimile letters in clever 
imitation of the genuine article 
were used. These are printed on 
stationery from the Hotel Claridge, 
and are so excellently reproduced 
that in many cases the fact that 
the letter is an advertisement re- 
mains a mystery, even though a 
bona fide advertisement from Le 
Journal, Parisian newspaper, is en- 
closed, showing the automobile with 
explanatory French text. 

While the idea of advertising 
through the medium of imitation 
letters is far from new, there are 
several novel phases of the Stude- 
baker campaign which are worthy 
of note. The French origin is, of 
course, unusual, compelling atten- 
tion instantly. Then the quality of 
reproduction is such that, as al- 
ready noted, it sometimes seriously 
interferes with the very task it 
is intended to accomplish. The 
credulous reader will focus his at- 
tention on the identity of the 
“friend” who writes so intimately, 
and never suspect its commerciality, 
unless someone else is called to 
help solve the puzzle. The apparent 
lack of any hint in the letter that 
it is not actually hand-written 
means that the advertisement will 
command notice for some time. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy 
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feature of the campaign is that 
it is directed to college students 
and recent graduates. Even a few 
years ago, few automobile manu- 
facturers would have considered a 
campaign directed solely to stu- 
dents. 

M. F. Rigby, advertising man- 
ager of the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, says, “Credit for this plan 
must be given to Ray Sackett, our 
Grand Rapids distributor, who was 
formerly advertising manager of 
the Studebaker Corporation. He 
suggested the use of the letter and 
we decided that it should be sent 
to college students. 

“Accordingly, we wrote all! our 
dealers at points where the prin- 
cipal colleges are located, and 
asked them either for the college 
directories or any form of list 
they could obtain which would 
show the college students enrolled. 
We insisted on home addresses and 
deleted any colleges where we could 
not secure such addresses. We did 
this because we believed if the 
letter were delivéred to the home, 
it would not only be read by the 
student to whom it was addressed, 
but also because of the novelty 
behind it, would be examined and 
read by the father, mother and any 
other adults in the household.” 

Studebaker is not making any 
direct follow-up, but is simply rely- 
ing on the letters as a chain in 
its general publicity campaign to 
secure the interest of the younger 
generation in the Erskine Six. 


June a Record Month for 
Graham Brothers 


Graham Brothers, Detroit, report that 
the sales shipments of Graham Broth- 
ers trucks and commercial cars in 
June, broke all previous monthly rec- 
ords for the year. The total units pro- 
duced and shipped during the month 
amounted to 5,730 and brought the sales 
for the first six months of the year 
to the total of 29,677 trucks and com- 
mercial cars. 


C. J. Durban Joins 
Polson Rubber 


C. J. Durban has joined The Polson 
Rubber Company, eveland, as sales 
promotion manager. He has been with 
the House of Hubbell, Inc., Cleveland. 
Previous to that time he was advertising 
manager and assistant sales manager of 
The Favorite Stove & Range Company, 
Piqua, Ohio. 
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| What Well Known 
People Do Is News 


What They Buy 
Is Also News 


Dealers talk about it. Other 


good prospects mention it. 


When they buy your pro- 
duct it helps your selling in 
that entire community. 


Sell Influential America and 


you sell All America. | 


Circulation More Than 25,000 Net Paid Daily 


Che Anited States Daily 


Established March 4th, 1926 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government of the 
United States of America 








VICTOR WHITLOCK 


DAVID LAWRENCE Washington Vice-President and 


President Director of Advertising 


New York Office: Chicago Office: Detroit Office: 
52Vanderbilt Avenue London Guarantee Bldg. Dime Bank Building 
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“Business 


can have 


no better spokesman!” 


—says 
Gerard 


Swope 


“THE inter- 

pretation 

of the ethics 

and ideals of 

business and 
industry to the public 
can have no better 
mouthpiece—can 
have no better spokes- 
man—than the tech- 
nical and business 


press.” 


This is the seasoned 


opinion of Gerard 
Swope, President of 





The General Electric 
Company, and recog- 
nized leader of a great 
industry, as given ina 
recent address on the 
topic,“ Responsibilities 
of Modern Industry.” 


Business leaders in all 
lines are coming more 
and more to the same 
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opinion. They 


feel keenly the 
value of con- 
structive leader- 
ship in the 
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The busi- 
ness paper 
editor in- 
terprets 
business 
progress 
to and 
from his 
industry 
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| of such leader- 
ship. Hence in 
each industry 
advertising in 
“ABP” papers, 








development 
of markets, methods 
and morale in each 
industry. And this, in 
the modern business 
world, is peculiarly 
the business editor’s 


job. 


The “ABP” is an as- 
sociation of business 
Its primary 
purpose is to develop 
the power and capacity 
for leadership among 
its members. In 127 
business publications, 
the “ABP” trade-mark 


is a sign and symbol 


leaders. 





carries the 
weight and authority 


of recognized en- 


dorsement. 


It is a message from 
the leadership to the 
leadership of each 
industry. 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS 
PAPERS, Inc. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
NEW YORK 


cli) 


The A.B.P. is a non-profit organization 
whose members have pledged themselves to 
a working code of practice in which the 
interests of the men of American industry, 
trade and professions are placed first— 
a code d ding biased editorial 
pages, classified and verified paid sub- 
scribers, and honest advertising of depend- 
able products. 
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Advertisers are beginning to ask ~ 
Whats back of those 
big Circulation Figures? 


In the case of these great Newspapers there is 
a big prosperous market and a degree of pres- 
tige and pulling power that comes only after 
101 years of constructive Newspaper Service 
in a Community. 


They are Predominatingly First in every 
branch of Circulation, Advertising and 
Reader Service—and have been for over 
a century! 


Che Conrier-Zonrnal 


Represented = || hee Member 
Nationally I of the 
by the 5 . i 100,000 

S. C. Beckwith Group of 

Special zal American 
Cities 








101 YEARS OF 








Don’t Write City Slicker Letters to 
Small Town Dealers 


Use the Same Language and Style They Do and They'll Like You 
Better “for It 


By Ed Wolff 


Treasurer, Hughes, Wolff & Co. 


i em recent farm relief agita- 
tion has supplied plenty of evi- 
dence that the farmer is not in 
close sympathy with his city broth- 
er. To the bucolic mind there is 
something radically wrong with a 
world in which the city man makes 
several thousands of dollars a year 
in comfort at a desk chair, while 
the primary producer slaves and 
toils, and stints himself and family, 
to garner a few hundred. Envy 
has bred discontent and distrust. 
The farmer has expressed him- 
self pretty freely about this to his 
friends, including the small town 
storekeeper with whom he spends 
his money. The storekeeper, pos- 
sibly overwhelmed with testimony, 


perhaps ‘naturally in accord with 
his source of income, has a sub- 
conscious feeling that the city man 
is to blame for part, at least, of 


his present plight. The popula- 
tion of this country is prosperous 
beyond all calculation—except the 
farmer and the small town mer- 
chant. There are lots of profits— 
for the city man. Lots of losses 
—for the small town folks. Dad- 
blame those crooked city slickers, 


ith such a background the 
letter to the dealer in a small 
imunity has more than ordi- 
y resistance to overcome. Wit- 
the headlines in today’s paper, 
example. For city folks, 
y New Peaks Scored For 
vis,” “Several New Tops At- 
1 On Curb,” “Bulls Accelerate 
{ Broaden Drive,” “New Peak 
Seminole,” “Policy Holders 
:et $30,000,000 In Dividends.” 
nd these for country folks— 
ink about: “Cotton Firm Due 
nsettled Weather,” “Wheat 
After Unfavorable Crop Re- 
’ “Sugar Stiffens As Flood 
1¢ Grows,” “Corn Drops As 
Soars.” 


The italics are my own, for the 
sake of illustrating how the small 
town merchant probably reads such 
titles. As dessert for his typo- 
graphical repast he is offered these 
two heads of sharply contrasting 
implication: “Leather Merger Rati- 
fied,” and “Cattle Receipts Light, 
Market Inactive.” It is not dif- 
ficult to picture the frame of mind 
of the small town merchant who 
opens your sales letters. 


PHRASEOLOGY OF LETTERS 


Meanwhile, the rural merchant 
must do some buying, letters must 
pass between city and country, 
from wholesaler to retailer. The 
tone which they carry will have 
a profound effect upon the dealer’s 
choice of a source of supply. How 
shall we phrase those letters? 

Elmer Fischer, sales manager for 
the W. B. Coon Company, is one 
of the few in the women’s shoe 
field who can boast that his house’s 
sales among small town dealers 
are increasing rapidly, a large 
share of the volume being derived 
through the mails. A letter re- 
ceived by him a few days ago from 
a dealer in a town of 5,000 people 
typifies the esteem in which the 
company is held. The customer 
said, in effect: “I am going to drop 
all lines of women’s shoes but 
yours; please write me a sale ad- 
vertisement on all my other lines 
so I can clear them out in a hurry.” 

I asked Mr. Fischer how he 
manages to maintain the friendly 
feeling of thousands of customers, 
of whom he has personally met 
comparatively few. His answer 
is worth thinking over: 

“T never write to customers from 
my side of the desk,” he said. 
“When the morning’s mail brings 
fifty or sixty letters from retailers 
all over the country it is a great 
temptation to handle them as a 
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group—to consider that here is a 
task to be disposed of as soon as 
is wisely possible. Instead, I have 
trained myself to picture each 
writer individually as well as I 
can. I try to see him in his own 
office, opening my letter. He has 
bought from us because he feels 
friendly ; he has written to us be- 
cause he feels friendly; if, now, 
our letter to him doesn’t breathe 
a warmth equal to his sentiment 
toward us he is going to feel 
slighted. So I read his letter 
again. The first time I gathered 
the message he intended to convey 
—the bare message. Now I read 
it once more, to abstract his way 
of thinking. Then I write him 
just as he wrote us, as nearly as 
I can. 


A TOOTH FOR A TOOTH 


“For example, his letter may re- 
peat itself over and over again; 
it is perhaps needlessly long; it 
goes into almost childish detail; it 
includes certain local mannerisms 
of speech. Fine! I reply in kind. 
I make my letter long; I tell my 
story to him more than once, only 
in different words; if at all pos- 
sible I make occasion to emplov 
the provincialisms which he used: 
I go into as much detail as he 
did. If he mentions the drought 
that is prevailing I mention the 
drought. When that man gets my 
letter, I truly believe, he feels satis- 
fied. He has asked a question in 
his own way and has been an- 
swered in his own way; if any- 
body were to ask his opinion he 
would probably say that we are 
his kind of folks. 

“The next letter may be from 
a keen, energetic shoe man in a 
large city. Conceivably his query 
may relate to the same subject as 
the one I just handled. But his 
text is brief, to the point, snappy. 
He gets a reply in kind—the fewest 
possible words. Now, I haven't 
told the small dealer in a page 
and a half one whit more than 
I’ve said to the city retailer in a 
paragraph. But each has his own 
way of thinking and each has re 
ceived a reply suited to his own 
mental processes. 

“Anybody can understand the 
error we’d commit in sending the 


“ of sales letters. 
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city chap a tiresome strung-out 
response; he’d think us a bunch 
of saps. To send a short zippy 
letter to the long-winded small 
town dealer would be just as tact- 
less and would lead to just the 
same loss of regard, quite likely. 
I have to remember that the coun- 
try retailer looks on average city 
folks with somewhat of a question 
in his mind. And to any man his 
own customary surroundings and 
habits are right; whoever differs 
from them is wrong. All right: 
I don’t differ. I agree. We're 
in Rome together and I do as the 
Romans.” 

I am acquainted with another 
individual who has made a national 
reputation for himself as a writer 
His creations for 
distribution among city readers are 
a delight. But if you were to 
read a letter that he prepares for 
mailing to small town dealers 
you'd hardly believe that it 
emanated from the same brain. The 
one type is breezy, ultra-modern, 
familiar, clever ; the other plodding, 
dull, prolix. Yet his customers 
find those letters profitable; they 
come back for more, because small 
town dealers respond. Here is his 
explanation—absurdly simple : 

“T don’t know all the customers 
of all the concerns that come to 
me for letters,” he said to me once 
when we were discussing the sub- 
ject; “how could I? Their num- 
ber runs away up into the thou- 
sands. Yet if my letters are to 
be effective I have to talk the 
language of the people who will 
read them. That’s obvious, isn't 


“Well, I just get the advertiser's 
permission to rummage in his files 
I dig out letters written to the 
house by a dozen or twenty small 


town dealers. These I study care- 
fully—for grammar, for  view- 
point, for general make-up and 
ways of thinking. By the time 
I have gone over these I have ab- 
sorbed the flavor. I write my let- 
ter closely in imitation of those 
customer communications. You 
see, the small town man is afraid 
of being out-smarted. The least 
trace of cleverness or flippancy 
would put him on his guard, arouse 
his’ suspicions, close his mind. So 
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my customers send to him the same 
kind of letters that he sends in 
to them. The country dealer feels 
that he has found a kindred mind 
in the city. He responds jubi- 
lantly.” 

Harvey Atwell, who makes a 
livestock remedy, goes even far- 
ther. He said: “I was raised on 
a farm. Then I clerked in a small 
town general store, before I moved 
to the city. Gosh knows I’m no 
fashion-plate, but when I go back 
to visit the family my old friends 
kid me about being a dude. They 
say I look like one and talk like 
one. Some of ’em even try to 
call me Mr. Atwell, because I -look 
prosperous to them. ' Think of that 
from an old schoolmate! 

“Now I’m going to show you 
a letter that I get out to send to 
cow-men over my dealer’s signa- 
ture. You'll say it’s terrible. So 
have lots of advertising men. Well, 
I’ve tried a dozen or more ‘good’ 
letters, but I always come back 
to this: 

Dear Friend: 

Your de-horned calves will not go off 

their feed if you smear Atwell’s De- 
Horning Salve on the stumps. It is 
better than dip. The bleeding stops al- 
most at once. The pain goes away so 
soon that the calves are ready to feed 
in a few minutes. You save about half 
of the tender calves that die on you 
now. 
Atwell’s De-Horning Salve keeps away 
the flies. Your calves don’t get fever. 
You don’t have to pen them up. The 
stumps will not feel the wind. dollar 
can is enough for 25 calves. It never 
spoils. Ask us about it next time you 
are in town. 


“Never mind what you think,” 
added Mr. Atwell. “That letter 
has a record of bringing in twelve 
buyers out of a hundred wherever 
it is used. That means about $50 
worth of sales for the retailer. 
A city slicker could make it bet- 
ter literature. They’ve tried it. 
But they don’t bring the business. 
I always have to fall back on Old 
Stand-By.” 

Mr. Atwell smiled. Then he 
stuck out a thick forefinger and 
finished impressively: “Small town 
dealers and buyers are not ex- 
actly Reds, but they come darn 
near to being Deep Pinks when 
they’re dealing with a city feller. 
They have to deal with the city. 
They know it. But they’d just 
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as lief not, if they could help it, 
Your job is to get ’em to thinking 
that you’re one of ’em, only just 
living in the city. Talk their talk, 
They’ll fall on ‘your neck—unless 
you overdo it. You mustn’t try 
to fake. They'll trip you up on 
that. But just talk to them like 
they talk to you—slow and easy— 
and don’t push ’em too hard or 
too fast. Help ’em to think slow 
—their natural way.” 


Advertising Needs a Laugh 
Once in a While 


Erwin, Wasey & Company 
CHICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I think articles like Percy Waxmman’s 
“Are We as Mean as All That?” which 
appeared in the June 23 issue of Paint- 
ers’ Ink, are welcome. The world is 
too solemn anyhow, and if the adver- 
tising business is so puny it can’t stand 
a smile at itself occasionally, surely a 
long face can’t save it. A little self- 
revelatory humor ought to be as healthy 
for this phase of human endeavor as 
elsewh re. 

ArtHur Kupner, 
Vice-president and Treasurer 


Joins D’Alonzo-Lancaster, Inc. 


John B. Lancaster, formerly secre- 
tary and sales manager of the Edward 
Tailoring Company, Inc., Philadelphia, 
has resigned to become general man 
ager of the Ausonia Clothing Corpora- 
tion, of that city. The Ausonia com- 
pany will hereafter be known as 
D’Alonzo-Lancaster, Inc. 


Joseph Kohart with Caloroil 
Burner Corporation 
Joseph Kohart, for the last six years 


with the Brooklyn, N. Y., division ot 
American Multigraph Sales Company, 
is now in_ charge of the _ new 
sales promotion department of the 
Caloroil Burner Corporation, New York. 


Start New Engraving Company 
at Norfolk, Va. 


The Williams Engraving Company, 
Inc., Norfolk, Va., has been organized 
to conduct a photo-engraving business. 
Avery H. Williams is president; Mari 
onette L. ooper, secretary; and 
Michael Cooper, treasurer. 


F. B. Caldwell Advanced by 
Link-Belt Company 


F. B. Caldwell has been made sales 
manager at the Chicago plant of the 
Link-Belt Company. or the last year 
he has n assistant to the chairman 
of the board of directors. 
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You Can See With One Eye 
You'll See Better With Two 


Fhe Chicago . . . this bustling, 
thriving, throbbing city... with 
only two morning newspapers. Use one 
of these papers and you reach part of 
the people. Use the two newspapers 
and you cover the market as thor- 


oughly as water permeates a sponge. 
years The Herald and Examiner is one of these 


roil 


m ot 


pany, morning papers... with a million readers 


, he daily and over five million on Sundays. 


Y ork, 


pany THE CHICAGO 
wy § | HERALD AanpD EXAMINER 


nized 


Sines. Daily Circulation, 421,765 Sunday Circulation, 1,160,719 


Mari 
and 


tl National Advertising Manager—J. T. McGiveran, Jr, 
y W. W. CHEW W.H. WILSON 
285 Madison Ave., New York Hearst Building, Chicago 


T.C.HOFFMEYER 
Monadnock Building, San Francisco 
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Leads in advertising 
Leads in circulation 
Leads in influence 


..... Lraditionally...and Today 


The Great Newspaper of the 
Pacific Northwest 
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in the . 
Oregonian 
Market 





Where American civilization is destined to reach its peak. 


Dr. J. RUSSELL SMITH, prof of Ec i 
Geography at Columbia University, says in the June 
“American” : 

“It is in the Northwest where I expect American civili- 
zation, in many ways, to reach its maximum. The par- 
ticular section to which I refer .. . is the Puget Sound, 
Willamette River Valley Region. The population of this 
area is now about a million. It will most certainly in- 
crease to 5 or 6, perhaps 10 millions.” 


The Oregonian Market is the heart of this territory — 
great now — growing, productive. It has been domi- 
nated for 76 years by the Oregonian — in circulati 

—in leadership. This is the market that is better reached 
through Oregonian advertising than in any other way. 


Che Oregonian 


Circulation over 104,000 daily 
over 154,000 Sunday 


the Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
285 Madison Ave. Steger Building Free Press Building © Monadnock Building 
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C% 


S 
uyers parapice 


| ause in your perusal 
p EY of battling figures and 
take a look at this set-up: 
A city of 250,000 people you can’t 
reach other than through THE 
DAILY NEWS! Nocompetitive 
statistics tojuggle and fight with and 
you don’t have to take our word for it; 
just get in touch with your San Fran- 
cisco distributing medium and ask 
him how to reach the great “Mission 
District”. Here’s your chance to make 
a “Bulls-eye” with your first pellet! 


HE Mission Dis- 








trict is growing-- 


rapidly, and The SanFranciscos Mission 


Daily News is grow- District-A City 


ing [81% in 5 years]. 
Many a space buyer 


within a City 


has covered himself with 37% of San Francisco's population; 


glory with the help of 27 Banks--one with more than 
The News in making a 10 Million Dollars Deposits; 


“Mission Ringer” for his 
client. Get in touch with 
the nearest Allied News- 





42% of all Grocery Outlets; 
44% of all Drug Outlets. 








papers Office, or with us. 


{A Scripps-Howard Newspaper} 


F 


21% increase im circulation in the past year 
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Government Warn- 


ing on Labeling and 


Advertising Medicines 


Washington Burean 


of Printers’ INK 
KE} IDENTLY compiled to an- 

swer the innumerable ques- 
tions on labeling and advertising 
received by the Bureau of Chemis- 
try, a special bulletin on the 
subject was issued some weeks 
ago. This publication was sent to 
chemists and manufacturers; but 
it appears to be of exceptional in- 
terest to all publishers who accept 
medical advertising. 

The bulletin calls attention to 
the fact that, under the law, the 
Bureau of Chemistry has no au- 
thority to approve or suggest 
labelings, formulas, trade names 
or advertising literature. Neither 
does the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act authorize the Department of 
Agriculture to give such approval, 
and any printed matter upon any 
label which implies that either the 
Department or the Bureau has ap- 
proved it is without warrant. 

The word “label” has been in- 
terpreted by the courts to cover 
any printed matter that accom- 
panies the package, such as the 
shipping container, wrapper, box, 
carton, bottle label, booklet, or 
circular. In labeling, the manu- 
facturer is cautioned to avoid any 
suggestion, hint or insinuation, 
direct or indirect, by statement, 
design or device, that may tend 
to convey a misleading impression 
in any particular. Unwarranted 

presentations that are indefinite 

of a general sweeping character 
also condemned by the bulle- 
which adds that it is the duty 
the manufacturer carefully to 
‘onsider whether the statements he 

‘oposes to put on his labeling are 

ctly in harmony with the facts. 

ire must be taken that no mis- 
resentation appears on the label, 
ressed or implied, as to the 
rapeutic effect of the product, 
rding to the bulletin. “In mak- 
statements of therapeutic effi- 

on a label, a manufacturer 

mes the position of one having 

a special knowledge of disease and 
its treatment, and the United 
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States Supreme Court has ruled 
that he can be held accountable ac- 
cordingly.” The bufiletin states 
further that personal belief, testi- 
monials in general, dispensatories, 
scattered, isolated excerpts from 
medical publications, obsolete medi- 
cal books, and discarded medical 
practices are not adequate authori- 
ties for therapeutic claims. “The 
consensus of present-day medical 
opinion is the standard which 
should guide manufacturers in 
labeling.” 


NAMES OF DISEASES 


In discussing the use of the 
names of diseases, the bulletin 
quotes a judicial decision which 
states: “Language used in the label 
is to be given the meaning ordi- 
narily conveyed by it to those to 
whom it was addressed.” The 
statement is then made that the 
printing of names of diseases or 
disorders on the labeling of a 
medicine for public sale conveys 
to the purchaser the impression 
that the product, in itself, is a 
competent treatment for the 
diseases mentioned. “One who is 
seeking something that will rid 
him of his trouble is more con- 
cerned with the names of the 
affections for which the product is 
recommended than with the style 
of language employed.” 

Regardless of whether the 
product is recommended as a 
“cure,” “remedy,” “relief,” “use- 
ful in the treatment of,” “indicated 
for” or simply “for,” certain affec- 
tions, the bulletin raises the ques- 
tion as to whether the product, in 
itself, by reason of the contained 
ingredients, constitutes a treatment 
for the disorders named. It then 
gives this answer to the question: 

“The names of diseases in a 
labeling, therefore, should be 
limited to those for which the 
article, in view of the recognized 
medicinal action of its ingredients, 
considered singly or in combina- 
tion, is a treatment. Names of 
organs or portions of the body 
should not appear upon a labeling 
unless the product can properly be 
considered a treatment for any 
and all disorders to which such 
organs or parts may be subject.” 

No statement relative to the 
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therapeutic effect of the prepara- 
tion, the bulletin rules, should be 
made in the form of a testimonial 
for which the manufacturer is not 
willing to bear the full responsi- 
bility. Representations of curative 
or beneficial effect conveyed by 
testimonials are subject to the 
same requirements as other 
therapeutic claims. When a manu- 
facturer publishes a testimonial to 
the effect that his medicine has 
produced certain results, he con- 
veys to others the promise of a 
similar benefit, according to the 
bulletin, and he must assume the 
responsibility for all therapeutic 
claims made in this manner to the 
same extent that he docs for 
promises of benefit made in his 
own words. “That the testimonial 
may be bona fide and accurately 
quoted does not relieve him of this 
responsibility.”. 

In regard to advertising, the 
bulletin intimates that the Bureau 
of Chemistry has control of medi- 
cal advertising under. the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act, for it states: 
“Collateral advertising in news- 
papers and elsewhere and claims 
made by agents determine the 
meaning of any indefinite or 
obscure statements or representa- 
tions in the labeling. The wording 
of collateral advertising should in 
no instance exceed, in the impres- 
sions produced, the terms of the 
labeling. No interpretation of, or 
reference to, the terms of the label 
should be used to create an im- 
pression in the mind of the pur- 
chaser that the preparation is a 
remedy, treatment, or prevention, 
for diseases for which, in fact, it 
is not.” 

In regard to toilet preparations, 
the bulletin states that such a 
product that is not intended or 
represented, directly or indirectly, 
to be useful for the cure, mitiga- 
tion, or prevention of disease is 
not subject to the law. However, 
manufacturers of toilet prepara- 
tions are cautioned to exercise 
care in seeing that their products 
do not contain any ingredients that 
might be injurious to health. 


The Langton Advertising Agency has 
been organized at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
by J. C. Langton. 
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Why 
No Premiums for 
Dealers? 


Rosert Boscu MaGneto Company, I> 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Would you kindly advise the chief 
reasons why the giving of premiums 
dealers is not regarded as good pric- 
tice, as we believe your editorial policy 
does not approve of this practice? 
Rosert Bosch MacGneto Company, Inc. 

Joun T. Lansinc, Manager 
Sales Promotion Department 


HIS subject might make 
book. We will give our answ: 
in a few words: 

(1) A premium takes the atten- 

tion of both the manufacturer's 
salesmen and the dealer away from 
the product being sold. If the sales- 
man finds it easier to talk about 
premiums rather than about the 
product, he is going to sell the 
premium. If a dealer buys goods 
in order to get a premium, he has 
bought on the wrong basis. The 
chances are that he won't under- 
stand how to resell your product 
to the consumer. The same thing 
holds true if you sell only through 
the printed word. Time and again, 
manufacturers have given over the 
bulk of their advertising space to 
copy on premiums instead of talk- 
ing about their product. In the 
final analysis, they are simply ad- 
vertising premiums. Sell your 
goods on their merit! 
- (2) Let one manufacturer in an 
industry start giving premiums 
and the idea spreads like an epi- 
demic. His competitors either 
offer bigger and better premiums 
or else offer a free deal or a larger 
discount—both of which are pr 
miums. Sell the goods on their 
merit—at the right price! 

(3) Many manufacturers talk 
about a desire to find a way to get 
retailers to maintain prices. Some 
of those manufacturers offer pre- 
miums and free deals. By so do 
ing, they, themselves, -are cutting 
the price. How can they expect 
the dealer to maintain the price? 
Start right! Find the right price, 
stick to it and sell the product on 
its merit!—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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More than130000 
POST 
Total Greutation T*eCincinnati Post 
209,925 _Ovwn Pleasure Cars” 
Sell them their Next Car through the Post 
City and Suburban 
132,239 The, Largest Circulation 


and the Lowest Milline 
Kate (1.46) within 300 


miles, in any direction. 


The Cincinnati Post. 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 410 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
DETROIT : SAN FRANCISCO : SEATTLE : LOS ANGELES 





Sanka Car Cards Must Stay, Court 
Rules 


Street Car Advertising Company Enjoined from Removing Card 
Objected to by Another Advertiser 


i an opinion handed down on 
July 6, Justice Ingraham, of the 
New York Supreme Court, granted 
the application of the Sanka Coffee 
Corporation for an injunction re- 
straining the Broadway Subway Ad- 
vertising Company, both of New 
York, from removing its advertising 
cards from Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Cor- 
poration subway cars. 
On May 1 the Sanka 
Coffee Corporation en- 
tered into a contract 
for one year with the 
Broadway Subway Ad- 
vertising Company for 
the advertising of 
Sanka Coffee in B. M. 
T. subway cars. After 
the copy for these cards 
had been accepted, and 
the cards had _ been 
printed and placed on 
display by the advertis- 
ing company, the latter 
informed the Sanka 
company that the copy 
appearing on these 
cards was objectionable, 
and asked the company 
to furnish new cards 
with 
copy, making reference 
to a clause in the adver- 
tising contract which reads: “No 
card containing anything immoral, 
unlawful or offensive to good taste, 
or anything deemed objectionable 
by the Company or by the operator 
of the cards shall be displayed.” 
To this request the Sanka com- 
pany replied that as it did not 
consider its cards to be “immoral, 
unlawful or offensive to good 
taste,” it would decline to replace 
them. Whereupon, the cards were 
removed by the advertising com- 
pany. This action resulted in the 
application for an injunction. 
Supreme Court Justice Ingra- 
ham’s opinion reads as follows: 
“Sanka Coffee Corporation vs. 
Broadway Subway Advertising Co., 
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Inc.—Defendant advances no rea- 
son why the placards of the Plain- 
tiff were objectionable except t! 
another advertiser ‘protested agaitis 
the continued display of plaintiti’ 
card.’ Under all the circumstan 

I feel that the relief prayed 
should be granted. The case pre- 


drink SANKA (OFFEE 


unobjectionable irs 1s THE SANKA CAR CARD TO WHICH THE BROADWAY 


SUBWAY ADVERTISING COMPANY OBJECTED 


sents a situation similar to that 
in Beer vs. Canary (2 A. D., 518), 
where the Appellate Division in 
this department granted the injunc- 
tion during the pendency of the 
action. Defendant is _ restrained 
from removing the cards of the 
Plaintiff and is directed to re-dis- 
play those already removed.” 


Devoe & Raynolds Report 
Increase in Sales 


The Devoe & Raynolds Company, 
Inc., New York, paints, varnishes, etc., 
reports net sales for the six months 
ended May 31 of $6,409,851, against 
$5,533,507 in the same period of 1926 
Profits were $541,805 before Feder®! 
taxes. against $623,556 in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 
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‘Tests of 
Intelligence 


HERE probably is no impression 
that is so generally held among city 
people, or which has so little basis in 
fact, as the impression that the read- 
ing of a city magazine bya farm family 
indicates an unusual measure of in- 
telligence or greater. than ordinary 
buying power. No other type of pub- 
lication does or can do so much as 
good farm papers have done and are 
doing to help farm folks develop their 
intelligence and increase their effec- 
tiveness. Farm Life pleases while it 
instructs more than a million farm 
families of average intelligence and 
buying power.Other good farm papers 
perform a similar service for other 
.important groups. 





' TT. W. LEQuATTE 


Advertising Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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427 national advertisers have 
placed orders for space in Collier's 
for the first six months of 1928 
representing the largest volume of 
advertising ever run in Collier’s 
for any one year. 
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With a circulation well over 
1,350,000 Collier’s is today the 
fastest growing national magazine. 


Advertisers who buy space for the 
balance of 1927 will receive a 
bonus circulation of over 250,000. 


Collier's 
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More 
Gains— 


Total Paid Advertising 
figures for June, 1927, 
Show 


The Sentinel 
Gained 


138,546 


Lines Over June, 1926. 





Of This Huge Total 
Local Display 
Gained 
45,599 Lines— 


Department Stores 
Gained 
12,743 Lines. 


Here is a significant indica- 
tion of appreciation of The 
Milwaukee Sentinel by those 
advertisers who understand 
the tremendous sales possi- 
bilities of the Wisconsin 
Morning Market. 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 


It Pays To Buy Advertising Space 
On A Rising Circulation 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
w. WwW. CHEW W. H. WILSON w. W. CHEW T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Ave. Hearst Building 1035 Little Bid. Monadnock Building 





Man 


Give Your Advertising a Chance 
to Sink In 


Man 


a Good Idea Is Abandoned before It Has Had Time to Make an 


Impression on the Public 


By A. H. Deute 


IVE years ago, a man on a 

Pennsylvania Railroad dining- 

car called the steward over to him 

and complained bitterly about his 
cup of coffee. 

The steward very tactfully ex- 
pressed his regret, removed the 
offending cup of coffee and brought 
another. The man was satisfied. 

I wondered at the time if the 
patron of the road was really jus- 
tiied in complaining, and also 
whether the second cup did not 
come out of the same pot from 
which the first had been poured. 

But what really interested me 
was the statement of the steward: 
‘I am really very sorry that you 
are disappointed with our coffee. 
The Pennsylvania dining-car ser- 
vice takes great pride in the high 
quality of its coffee and the care 
with which it is made.” 

Several times since then, I have 
heard stewards and waiters tell peo- 
ple of the effort made to provide 
excellent coffee. And that thought 
has spread and now people are 
talking about it. It is a good 
idea which has been put to work. 

There is another  transconti- 
nental line which features chicken 
pie. Ona dining-car of the chicken 
pie railroad, a steward told me 
that far from people tiring of 
them, quite the contrary is true. 
During the days people spend on 
the train they eat chicken pie sev- 
eral times. They seem to board 
the train with a chicken pie appe- 
tite. Others have apparently told 
them about the pies. All over the 
country there are examples of. res- 
taurants and hotels which prosper 
on the basis of featuring certain 
articles and sticking to them. 

Among the ranks of advertisers 
there are numerous examples of 
the value of driving a single perti- 
nent idea home. Some of these 
ideas have been so well expressed 
ina few short words that these 


single ideas have come to be known 
as slogans. But what they really 
are, are single ideas which have 
been thoroughly impressed upon 
the great mass of people. The 
idea has been developed from vari- 
ous angles and from many ap- 
proaches, but always the general 
public has been made the receiving 
end for a certain potent idea, con- 
stantly driven home. 

Now, over on the other side, is 
the restless attitude of many an 
advertiser, who feels that, because 
he sees his own advertising and 
reads it, everyone in the country 
does the same thing and that as a 
resilt, his advertising is “an old 
story,” when, as a matter of fact, 
relatively few people have become 
even mildly saturated with the 
idea. 

A lithographer* here in New 
York told me a few days ago that 
a customer of his bought several 
thousand window trims last year. 
They Were received most enthusias- 
tically by the trade. He kept on 
getting requests for more. But 
this year, he had an entirely new 
trim made up. 


OLD TRIM DISCARDED 


He could have bought a second 
run of his last year’s trim at a 
much lower price than he had to 


pay for the first lot. But he chose 
to discard the old trim entirely, 
even though he had used only 
enough to cover the country in a 
thin way a single time. He is not 
an advertiser who throws his 
money around recklessly. He 
spends it carefully. He is sincere 
in the belief that he is getting the 
most for his money by changing 
his display entirely and buying a 
completely new trim. 

But his new trim is so vastly dif- 
ferent from the one he used a year 
ago that it is hard to recall that 
it features the same product. It is 
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very possible that he is sacrificing 
continuity for the sake of mere va- 
riety. To him, the last year’s piece 
of advertising matter, which has 
been standing in his office right 
before his eyes these many months, 
is an old, worn-out story. But he 
overlooks the fact that hardly an- 
other single individual in the coun- 
try has had more than one or two 
glances at it during the entire year. 

Over against this plan of doing 
away entirely with the old piece of 
advertising matter and getting 
something absolutely different, is 
the plan which another manufac- 
turer is using to good advantage. 
He is sticking to the same general 
trim. He is buying second and 
third runs and buying economi- 
cally. At times he buys larger 
runs, using one piece for two or 
more seasons and getting a price in 
proportion. 

He gets variety into his store 
advertising by paying a leading 
department store window trimmer 
to make up a simple but very ef- 
fective window display, _ built 
around his trim. Then, when he 
sends out the trim, he sends with 
it a print of the actual window. 
It serves as a guide for whomever 
puts in the trim. 

By changing these prints from 
time to time, it means that the 
actual display as it strikes the eyes 
of the public is completely differ- 
ent, but at the same time continuity 
is being maintained. Aside from 
the element of economy, there is 
the important fact that so far as 
the casual consuming public is con- 
cerned there has been no real break 
in any chain of thought which 
might have been developed in the 
mind of the prospective customer. 

There is a firm in New York 
which annually spends many thou- 
sands of dollars in advertising, but 
which has never seemed to stand 
out as a dominant advertiser. Not 
long ago I was talking with its 
advertising manager. He said to 
me: “I have tried several adver- 
tising agencies. I have been rak- 
ing my own mind year in and year 
out for clever ideas, but I don’t 
seem to be able to dig up a good 
advertising stunt.” 

This was an illuminating re- 
mark. Maybe it had much to do 
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with that firm’s failure really to 
get over its advertising message, 
It failed to give any single ad- 
vertising idea a chance to impress 
itself upon the reading publi: 

Possibly, if that advertising 
manager would go back over his 
campaigns during the last ten 
years, he could dig up a half <ozen 
single ideas, any one of which, 
properly developed, would have 
made good in a big way. But, as 
it was, he would have an avency 
work up a series of advertise 
ments, he would run _ them, and 
then scrap the whole thing and go 
over to another appeal or an en- 
tirely different copy slant. 

One good selling thought. well 
developed, properly worked out, 


can be the salient feature o/ one 
campaign after another. One idea 
properly presented may well serve 
of campaigns over 


as the basis 
many years. 
But it is usually very hard for 
the advertiser, who lives constantly 
with his own advertising, to re 
member that the general public 
gets only a fleeting impress of 
what he sees constantly. He may 
feel that a product is well acver- 
tised when the general public has 
only a faint impression of it. 


AN ADVERTISING LESSON FROM A 
MUSIC WRITER 


The advertiser can learn a real 
lesson in advertising by talking 
things over with the professional 
music writer. One of the leading 
writers of songs which become 
“hits” in the annual crop of musi- 
cal shows is Harry Akst. To the 
public he is a writer of pleasing 
and tuneful music which finds its 
way into the theaters and onto 
phonograph records and drifts to 
you over the radio. Recently, 
though, he said to me: 

“Writing a piece of so-called 
popular music and popularizing it 
are two entirely different things. 
Take two equally good numbers. 
One may become very popular 
while the other may not sell enough 
copies to pay for the printing. And 
the relative merits of the two 
numbers may leave little to clioose 
between. 

“But one has been properly ‘put 
over’ and the other has had just 
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An Expanding 
Market 
CEM 


Every smaller town dealer is selling to 
a bigger territory than ever before. His 
customers visit him more frequently— 
in their automobiles. 


His market is expanding every day. It 
has become worthy of intensive culti- 
vation. 


Just as general magazines concentrate 
in mass markets Household Journal is 
found in the smaller town and country. 
Each type of publication supplements the- 
other—and they are both necessary. 


700,000 smaller town families subscribe 
to, and read, Household Journal. Use its 
influence to increase your sales. 


She HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL 


IRA E. SEYMOUR, Advertising Manager BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 West 39th Street 
Central 0937 Room 825 


CHARTER MEMBER OF AMERICAN HOME MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS 
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ordinary ‘plugging’ or no ‘plug- 
ging’ at all.” 

Then he went on to explain what 
“song plugging” is and through it 
all there stood out a fine adver- 
tising lesson. 

It seems that basically there is 
an idea for the tune or melody, 
just as there is a basic idea for an 
advertising campaign. 

The piece of music is written 
and then the real work of making 
it successful takes place. Maybe 
it goes into a musical show and it 
seems promising enough to make 
it the feature number of the show. 
So the orchestra first starts in 
“putting it over” before the show 
is really under way. Then the 
star sings it. The chorus puts on 
some clever dance steps to accentu- 
ate the rhythm of the: melody. 
Then the comedians may take it 
from another angle and do their 
part to drive it home into the 
minds and ears of the audience. 

Between acts, it is played again. 
As the audience leaves the theater, 
the orchestra plays it once more 
with the time changed a little so 
that it makes an ideal thing to 
hum or whistle; while at the door 
copies of the song and phonograph 
records are on sale. When you 
get home from the theater and 
tune in your radio set, there it is 
floating in over the air. 

But that is not all. Cabaret 
singers and entertainers generally 
are induced to feature it during 
their programs. Dance orchestras 
are provided with special orches- 
trations. Representatives of the 
publishing house go personally to 
“sell” the song and the melody to 
band and orchestra leaders. 

There is no thought of just 
writing and publishing the song 
and then trusting to a casual and 
indifferent public to seek it out 
and make it popular. 

Advertising men would not call 
this “plugging.” They would call 
it “merchandising.” Which is just 
as good but no better as an ex- 
pressive term than “plugging.” 

Many an advertisirig manager 
might learn a lesson from the song 
writers and music publishers. He 
might well study the methods, for 
instance, of Benny Davis, a young 
man whose royalties run into sums 
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which would make many bank 
presidents’ salaries seem modest, 
But Benny himself, who has writ. 
ten such successes as “Margy,” 
“Indiana Moon,” “Yearning” and 
others, assures one that just fitting 
together a lyric will not solve the 
problem of buying fur coats for 
Mrs. Davis. The song has to be 
“put over,” or “merchandised,” if 
you please. And so you see him, 
at frequent intervals, appearing in 
vaudeville or at night clubs build- 
ing an acquaintance and “putting 
over” his songs. He is just as 
much concerned with “merchandis- 
ing” them as with writing them 
IN ADVERTISING 


IT TAKES LONGER 


But the outstanding difference 
between the song business and the 
advertising business is that while 
in both cases the ideas have to be 
“merchandised,” in the case of ad- 
vertising it takes often a long, 
long time to develop the idea to 
its full possibilities, and, even 
then, it is true that after several 
years there may still be room to 
bring it out from an entirely dif- 
ferent angle. Personally, the only 
glove advertising I can recall is 
that for Meyers gloves, which sticks 
to a good illustration and the state- 
ment “Like Old Friends, They 
Wear Well.” 

I don’t know how many years it 
has taken me to get that idea into 
my head, but I do know that now 
it is firmly embedded, and when it 
comes time to buy gloves, the nat- 
ural thing to do is to ask for 
Meyers gloves. But it was not 
any single advertisement cr any 
single statement or any single i 
pression that accomplished it. 

A retailer in Kansas recently 
made this statement: “I don’t think 
that the average advertising man 
or advertising agent really knows 
the average buyer or consumer. 
They don’t seem to be geared up 
the same. If you could read the 
letters that come to me from ad- 
vertisers on the one hand, and then 
get the comments which come to 
me from my customers on_ the 
other, you would realize how little 
the advertising men and the actual 
buying public have in common. 

“One big reason for this is that 
the advertising men live in an at- 
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“Of all the magazines I read, Nation’s 
Business is, in my opinion, the best and is about 
the only one that I read from cover to cover.”’ 


— JOSEPH H. RYLAND, President, San Jose 
Water Works, San Jose, Calif. 





Bureaucracy Puts Out 
to Sea by Chester Leasure 





Business at the Mid-Year 
Turn by Jndustrial Leaders 





Reckless Reclamation. 
hy Representative WR Wood 


Afap of Nation's Business, Puge 46 


Published at Washington by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
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Pass this 
as you would a magazine page or a poster, and 
pickles won’t enter your mind—or your mouth! 
Place it in front of you for ten minutes or more 
every day—the way 40,000,000 people see the car 
cards every day—and you will think of pickles 
and want pickles. 








Since 1924 Best Foods, Inc. have quadrupled their 
STREET RAILWAYS # 
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' THERE ARE NO OTHER 
BREAD 4%» BUTTER PICKLES 


hcific Coast sales where they discontinued all 
her forms of advertising and started Street Car 
ertising. Other States have been added since 
dthe total of their Street Car advertising con- 
kcts now exceeds a half million dollars. 

e pc ople ride in the street cars for long periods— 


ger ough each time to make them hungry for the 
ods $29 appetizingly displayed on the car cards. 


RTISING COMPANY 
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“@Mhat’s in a Name’ 


A name is like a flag. In itself it 
means nothing. In what it repre- 


sents it means everything. 


We have a pride in the name 
Isaac Goldmann Company. It 
represents the confidence of dis- 
criminating clients—won and re- 
tained—and the prestige which 
has sprung from that confidence, 
and flourished with it from year to 
year over half a century. 


Jsaae Goldmann Company 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


80 LAFAYETTE ST. TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK, AY WORTH 9430 Vi 
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iosphere of advertising. They 
work and talk with other adver- 
tising men. They watch the prod- 

cts of. other advertising men. 

hey compare copy and art work 
end that sort of thing. They see 
lings in their competitors’ adver- 
tisements which the general public 
robably never notices or sees, 

nd wouldn’t care about if it did 
see it. 

“But in seeing something clever 
being done by some other house 
and some other advertising man, 
that particular house is inclined to 

‘rap its present campaign and try 
to go the competitor one better. 
So you see ideas which, over a 
period of years, could be made to 
sell goods actually discarded be- 
fore they have had a chance to 
become known to the general public. 
DOES NOT HAVE TIME 
MESSAGE 


THE PUBLIC 
TO ABSORB THE 


“The general public really does 
not eat up the advertising in the 
same way in which the advertis- 
ing men feed it to them. I think 
that advertising ideas and adver- 
tising copy about one and the 
same product are often shifted 
around so rapidly and presented in 
such a quick moving way that the 
general public finds the whole 
thing changed before it has had a 
chance to get the message. It re- 
minds me a great deal of the 
printed phrases which are dropped 
in between scenes in the movies. 
Suddenly, you find a sentence of 
say, twenty-five words flashed on 
the screen. If you are able to 
read very rapidly, you may read 
and understand the entire sentence 
in a few seconds. But the words 
still remain before you. Then, 
quite a while later, you find the 
wudience breaking into laughter or 
otherwise expressing understand- 
ing. The fact is that the general 
reading public takes much more 
ime to absorb an idea than does 
he unusual individual. 

“There is as much difference 
etween the professional advertis- 
ng man and the general reading 
public as there is between the 
eacher of English who can rush 
hrough a twenty-five word sen- 
tence and the average reading pub- 
lic which takes three times as long. 
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“That is why much good adver- 
tising is actually wasted. It never 
does get its message into the minds 
of the people who ought to be 
impressed by it. The advertise- 
ment is held up to them for a 
second, and snatched away. The 
advertising appeal is rushed up 
to them and then hurriedly pulled 
away while another entirely differ- 
ent argument is hustled into view. 

“You might say that an observ- 
ing public will get something out 
of these fleeting impressions, and 
that is true. But it will not absorb 
nearly as much as it would get if 
it had a chance really to digest the 
idea, or if the idea were presented 
to it in various ways and given a 
chance to sink in. I don’t think 
there is any shortage of clever ad- 
vertising ideas. But I do think 
there is a lack of appreciation on 
the part of advertising men of the 
length of time it takes for an idea 
to really sink i 

All of which brings us around 
again to where we started. All 
too often a good idea is pulled 
away and not given a real chance 
to eat its way in, influence the 
public and actually sell goods. It 
usually gives way to another idea 
because the boss or the sales man- 
ager or the advertising manager 
feels that there ought to be some- 
thing new; or because the adver- 
tising agency feels that unless it 
produces a new idea every few 
weeks or at least every season the 
advertiser won't feel that the 
agency is showing enough action. 


Power Transmission 
Advertising Conference Held 


At the advertising conference of the 
Power Transmission Association held 
recently at Cleveland, H. S. Trecartin, 
who is conducting a survey which the 
association is making, described an 
analysis of business-paper advertising. 
A discussion followed in which the 
need of the preparation of authentic 
technical data was emphasized as neces- 
sary for the use of salesmen. The next 
meeting will be held in September. 


Appoints 


Portland ‘“Telegram”’ 
J. L. Travis 
Travis, of the 
has* been appointed general 
manager of the Portland Telegram. He 
was formerly managing editor of the 


John L. Portland 


Oregonian, 


Seattle, Wash., Times. 





“Tell MegNot in Mournful 


Numbers” 


Grand Totals Are Good Material for After-Dinner Speeches, but Ar 
Dangerous Tools with Which to Work 


By Tom Dartnell 


Manager, Research Department, 


“___EFven veteran bridge players 
will often make the mistake of not 
really studying the dummy before 
plunging right into the game,” Mr. 
Swift remarked one pleasant eye- 
ning. “A few seconds of calcu- 
lation at the beginning of the game 
not only show you what you can 
reasonably expect your opponents 
to do, but make your game more 
interesting.” 

Being about as intelligent at 
bridge as a space buyer doping out 
a corner window display, I can 
only guess at the technical signi- 
ficance of Mr. Swift’s remark, but 
I do claim to see in it a candid 
observation which can be applied 
to work called Market Analysis. 

Of course, it’s rank heresy to 
admit such a thing, but sometimes 
I condemn mathematical accuracy 
when calculating market possibili- 
ties, in the same way you often 
condemn high bids at bridge by 
“doubling” your opponent. You 
know he’s counting on every pos- 
sible card instead of common- 
sense, conservative possibilities. 

What is the Market Potential 
for My Product? 

A little book on my desk tells 
me that there are 28,457 shoe stores 
in the United States. Another one 
says there are 31,357. A_ third 
and a fourth offer still different 
opinions, and one estimate runs as 
high as 140,000. 

“What is the maximum potential 
sale for my product?” asks Mr. 
Blue, of the Tripoli Shoelace 
Company. There are probably as 
many ways to answer his question 
as there are schemes to control 
retail prices—all equally good. 

Setting aside the obvious fact 
that the answer will not do him 
$5 worth of practical good any- 
way, we can arbitrarily agree that 
if every family uses only one of 
his 10 cent shoelaces a year, and 


Federal Advertising Agency 


the number of families according 
to the 1920 census is 24,351,676 
then. the United States will con 
sume 24,351,676 shoelaces per year 
If the manufacturer’s net profit i 
only 1 cent a shoelace, his proceed: 
are $243,516.76 a year. Or figur 
ing on the basis of outlets—if ever) 
shoe store disposes of twenty 
Tripoli shoelaces a week, the wholk 
30,000 shoe stores would dispose 
of 31,200,000 shoelaces a year 
This is, roughly, 5/4 of our first 
figure, on the basis of one shoelac« 
per family per year. 

It’s more fun than a good stiff 
game of solitaire to juggle big 
fat numbers that way, and one 
of the amusing facts is that it’s 
usually considered bad taste to re 
duce these ponderous figures to 
round numbers. _If the total is 
24,351,676, it’s 24,351,676 not 25, 
000,000 


“WHAT DIFFERENCE?” 


To the manufacturer (with sales 
men all over the United States) 
who asks, “How big is the total 
market for my product?” some 
courageous individual should casu 
ally remark, “What difference does 
it make?” But if the client is new, 
or young, or pernickety, and his 
curiosity must be satisfied, there's 
a much more reasonable way to 
figure the total. 

You can seldom go wrong by 
starting with the small unit of 
the product, i.cc—one carton of 
shoelaces (twenty-four in a car 
ton). It might be possible to sell 
this new shoelace to one out of 
three retail independent shoe stores 
but the chain store and shoe manu 
facturers constitute a separate prob 
lem in themselves. 

It would be safer to assume thai 
one out of ten stores could be sold 
the first year, and this understate 
ment of the first year’s potential 
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Humanly 
Appealing 


IL men are decid- 
edly human crea- 
tures. It is a profound 
mistake to think of them 
as bespectacled techni- 
cians or unsmiling ma- 
chines. National Petro- 
leum Newsis a business 
weekly edited to be val- 
uable to oil producers, 
oil refiners and oil mar- 
keters but also written 


to be humanly ap- 
pealing. That’s why it 
is never sepulchrally 
serious and one of the 
reasons for its outstand- 
ing reader-interest. 


Edited from 


35 E. Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 


Publis 


342 Madison Ave. 


West Bidg. 
NEW YORK HOUSTON, TEX. 


Petroleum Securities Building —LOS ANGELES 


hed from 


1213 West 3rd Street, CLEVELAND 
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would be entirely harmless if it 
hit too low. An optimum or maxi- 
mum potential figure might cause 
endless dissatisfaction. 

Having decided that 3,136 out- 
lets (one out of ten) the first 
year is a safe potential, it would 
next be necessary to find out how 
many shoelaces a family wears out 
each year, compared with the num- 
ber of shoes it wears out. It’s 
easy just to say “a shoelace a 
year.” It sounds so little! 

But it will be decades before 
some families will get around to 
try your shoelaces. Others won't 
like them—sad but true. Your 
3,000 shoe stores—(don’t remind 
me that my first figure was 3,136 
when you haven't actually got a 
hundred of them on your books 
today )—may each have 300 fami- 
lies trading with them, but that 
first carton of shoelaces they buy 
may last two weeks. The trouble 


is (if you'll return to bridge ter- 

minology ) 

dummy. 
You may put your shoelaces side 


you didn’t study the 


by side on the shoe store shelf 
with well-known brands, but put- 
ting them side by side on the shoes 
of the nation is far more impor- 
tant—and difficult. 

It’s conceivable that twenty-five 
cartons per year per dealer would 
be a fine average. That would be 
75,000 cartons the first year, or 
at 24 cents net profit per carton, 
$18,000 total net profit exclusive 
of contracts with manufacturers 
and chain stores. Seems a lot 
more reasonable, doesn’t it? 

The crux of the whole matter 
is this—suppose net profit actually 
comes to $36,000, instead of $18,- 
000. . Everybody feels good and 
says: “We did twice as well as 
expected!” Then the second year, 
it’s possible to calculate the poten- 
tial much more accurately. 

How Many Consumers for My 
Product? 

I believe this is the original of 
that collection called “Ask Me 
Another.” To answer it, the idea 
seems to be to make the total as 
big as possible and all figures are 
supposed to be approved by the 
Government Census Bureau. Sup- 
pose the product sells to people 
over forty-five years of age. The 
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1920 census tells us there wer 
21,963,380 such individuals in th 
United States in that particula 
year. 

“T don’t care how many ther 
were in 1920,” says our friend 
the Fussy Client. “I want to kno: 
how many there are now!” 

This rebuttal is excellent dk 
bating form, but if the ace h: 
already taken the trick, wh 
trump? A total of 21,963,380 
potential consumers is more tha 
you can handle anyway. 

In other words, when you ask 
how many people in the United 
States are past forty-five years and 
therefore prospects for your pa 
ented liver pills, and you are told 
“21,963,380 as of 1920,” you ar 
not expected to take that figur: 
seriously. 

It’s this way. You and I g 
to a swimming hole. You ask m« 
“Tom, how deep is the water 
here?” If, from experience, | 
simply say, “Oh, you can dive from 
any place on the bank,” that will 
satisfy you just as much as if 
I get out a record of depth mea 
surements and a hydrography maj 
and prove it to you. 

People should ask about thes: 
big census figures before they make 
their products, because afterward 
they’re bound to sell them even 
if you can prove there’s not a soli 
tary consumer on land or sea. 

You frequently hear the Govern 
ment criticized for publishing in 
formation that is out of date. Cer 
tainly it’s at fault in distributing 
trade condition booklets dated 1910 
or earlier without the flicker of 
an eye, but for practical purposes 
a 1920 census or at least the latest 
estimate figure will nine times out 
of ten serve the same purpose. 

I sometimes think we’re so easil) 
impressed by Big Totals that w 
over-estimate their importanc: 
Granted that every merchant i1 
the ginger ale industry shoul: 
know what direction that industr 
is taking, he is otherwise co! 
cerned only with totals within hi 
own grasp. Grand totals make in 
teresting material for after-dinner 
speeches, but they are dangerou 
tools to work with because the: 
tend to overstate the possibilitic 
for any one sales organization. 
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(TheCOLUMBUS 
DISPATCH has, 
for years, 

enjoyed the 
distinction of 
being ‘‘First 

in Ohio”’ in ad- 


vertising volume 
«~ « There must 
be real sales 
possibilities here 
certainly ~~ vw 


. . else why should advertisers 
have bought nearly 23 million 
agate lines in the Dispatch m 
a single year? 
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© 1927, The Farm Journal 


The black areas comprise the 1198 better-than-average agri- 
cultural counties, determined by correctly rating each of the 
3044 counties in the United States according to farm income, 
farm property value and number of white farm families. 

No arbitrary group of states, nor any single state, but the best 
counties in the entire United States, constitute the Primary 
Farm Market. 


the farm | 
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‘Expedient’ and “Fundamental” 
are not 
of the same family tree 


They’re of different breeds, these two. The 
“expedient” is veiled in glamour—the ‘‘funda- 
mental”’ is revealed in facts. More than a subtle 
difference. Yet it often requires the light of 
analysis to distinguish between them. 


The Primary Farm Market is based upon funda- 
mentals—farm income, farm property value and 
number of white farm families—upon facts, not 
fancy. And, by the very definition of “primary”, 
there is only ONE Primary Farm Market. It is 
composed of the 1198 better-than-average agri- 
cultural counties, in which are located 


69.4% of all farm income 

74.1% of all farm property value 
59.9% of all white farm families 
60% of all important trading centers 


In the PRIMARY Farm Market—the most 

' profitable market for advertisers who sell to 
farmers—there is located 76.2% of The Farm 
Journal’s circulation. The Farm Journal is first 
in the Primary Farm Market, with the greatest 
volume of R. F. D. circulation—the most reliable 
gauge to real farm circulation. 


1,400,000 Circulation 


ournal 


farm field 


HICAGO * SEATTLE + SAN FRANCISCO : LOS “a 
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His Income 3 


would make the 
Average Space 
Buyer 
Turn Green 
with Envy 


Mort E. Atkinson, Wood- 
inville, Wash , did a gross 
business of $99,317.10 last 
year... . buys a new car 
every year and is typical of 
the poultry raisers living 
in good homes who com- 
prise the more thana 
quarter of a million 
monthly circulation of the 
two oe papers men- 

tioned below. 


Hints to 
National Advertisers 


Shrewd advertisers will 
reach the poultry raiser 
through the media closest 
to his heart. . . . the poul- 
try paper. Remember! 
more than 66% of those 
answering a questionnaire 
sent to a cross-section of 
our circulation stated that 
they preferred reading a 
poultry paper to a general 
farm paper. Reach him by 
talking to him in his own 
language in his own paper. 


Poultry Tribune American Poultry Journal 


Mount Morris, Illinois Chicago, Illinois 
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A Retailer Ad- 
vertises His Percentage 
of Profit 


This Youngstown, Ohio, Furniture 
Merchant Meets Price Competi- 
tion by Using Full-Page News- 
paper Space to Describe His 


Selling Policy and His General 
Operating Program. 


NE effective way to meet a 

particularly mean case of 
price competition in a local mar- 
ket comes from Youngstown, Ohio. 
As an example of how advertis- 
ing can be used to refute mislead- 
ing statements and correct false 
impressions circulated by price- 
cutting competitors, this plan will 
be found more than ordinarily 
interesting. 

The circumstances are as fol- 
lows: The Homer S. Williams 
Company is a leading furniture 
dealer of Youngstown. A compet- 
ing organization operating stores 
in and out of the city offered a 
50 per cent discount on its mer- 
chandise. The Williams company 
investigated these offers, and 
found in a number of instances 
that the regular sales price of 
Williams furniture was less than 
the net price of the competing 
furniture at 50 per cent off. 

The Williams company then en- 
gaged two certified public accoun- 
tants to examine its books. Both 
made written statements to the ef- 
fect that the gross profits of the 
store were 37.7 per cent of net 
sales during the month of April, 
1927, and that gross profits are de- 
termined before expenses are de- 
ducted. These two _ statements, 
typewritten on the accountants’ 
letterheads, were made into a line 
engraving, which formed the cen- 
ter of the following page adver- 
tisement, set under the two-line 
caption, in 72-point type: “A Star- 
tling Statement of Truth That 
Should Banish Every Doubt Re- 
garding Our Furniture Prices and 
Selling Policy.” 

‘he advertisement is its own 
best record of the incident which 
broucht it into existence. Be- 
neath the caption already quoted, 
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is a sub-caption: “The Homer S. 
Williams Company presents veri- 
fied facts that answer recent mis- 
leading statements and false im- 
pressions regarding enormous fur- 
niture profits and exaggerated 
promises of impossible discounts !” 

The full text of the advertise- 
ments follows: 


Strangely enough, there is a wide and 
growing misunderstanding regarding the 
vast profits and high percentage of mark- 
up in the retail furniture business 
throughout the country. Exaggerating 
the facts to the breaking point have been 
the widely circulated promises recently 
put forth, wherein discounts as great as 
50 per cent have been declared possible. 
Undoubtedly this has tended to create 
a spirit and feeling of distrust in the 
minds of many and has retarded their 
purchase of Home Furnishings—vital in 
creating the proper home environment 
for the growing generation. 

To date no attempt has been made 
to boldly present to the public the actual 
facts as they exist. Perhaps this has 
partly been due to the fact that many 
furniture retailers have not maintained 
a definite price policy. In order to make 
possible the radical appeals of “Sales” 
and “Price Reductions,” unwarranted 
profits have been placed on merchandise 
in. their displays. This juggling of 
prices has clearly shown a lack of 
stability and has most logically torn 
down public confidence in scores of in 
stances. 

A Direct Challenge 

In view of the extreme lengths to 
which The Homer S. Williams Company 
has gone in establishing a definite, sound 
basis of actual furniture value, we feel 
it is unfair to let these recent statements 
and wrong impressions go unchallenged! 
After nine months of successful opera- 
tion of our New Price Policy and Sell- 
ing Plan we are fully convinced that the 
public does desire and appreciate the 
opportunity to buy with full understand- 
ing and confidence. 

To prove that we truly merit this 
confidence we have no hesitancy in 
opening our complete business records 
to the critical inspection of two of 
Youngstown’s outstanding Certified 
Public Accountants, whose certificates 
in the center panel set forth their true 
findings. We urge you to read every 
word of their statements carefully and 
thoughtfully. Therein lies profound evi- 
dence of our straightforward policy and 
low prices. 

“Sale” Prices Every Day 

The public has always been willing to 
pay a legitimate price—but rightfully 
insists upon knowing for a certainty that 
the price is a legitimate one. With im- 
possible offers of great price reductions. 
tremendous discounts, etc., is it any 
wonder that all furniture dealers have 
heen forced to rest under a stigma of 
improper profits and perhaps doubtful 
merchandising practices! Here at The 
Homer S. Williams Company every day 
is a sale day and every price a sale 
price, because—as the findings of these 
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accountants clearly reveal—our original 
profits are fair and our prices are based 
upon the actual cost of the goods, plus 
only an honest profit, and plus the costs 
of doing business. That is why we are 
glad to be the first to focus the search- 
ing rays of publicity upon the most in- 
timate facts of our business. 


Here Is a Typical Example 

We feel sure you will be interested 
in a concrete example of misrepresented 
facts, to which we have been alluding. 
In a neighboring city we recently made 
a full and exacting investigation of a 
widely-heralded ‘“‘50 per cent discount” 
offer. In carefully checking a number 
of actual items of furniture also carried 
on our floors, our regular every-day price 
was found to be 6 per cent less than 
their price after 50 per cent (think of 
it!) had been deducted. One exact bed- 
room suite which we sell for $198 was 
priced by them at $420—less 50 per cent 
—or $210 net, thus making our price 
still $12 lower. In all other items 
checked the same relative difference was 
found. 

In Significant Contrast 

Standing out in striking contrast to 
such flagrant misrepresentation and price 
juggling we want you to note some local 
examples of confidence as expressed 
toward our policy and fair dealing. 
Recently we were given the complete 
order for furnishing 140 additional 
rooms being added to Hotel Ohio—placed 
in our hands without competition and 
with a written contract. Ask Mr. 
Hannan why! In 1916 we furnished 
the Tod House complete, and since that 
time have provided thousands of dollars’ 
worth of goods to The Hotel Ohio 
Operating Co., always giving fair prices 
and honest value. Such recognition 
must be deserved. Again, in the year 
1919, within a period of ten days we 
furnished $110,000 worth of merchan- 
dise to local industries, with no contract 
and with no mention of price. Our 
friends tell us that we have been too 
modest in acquainting the public with 
such testimony of our business dealings. 

Turn to the certifeates here re- 
produced and read the statement of these 
Accountants’ findings once again. Be 
sure to note that 37.7 per cent less (.3 
less than 38 per cent) gross profit is the 
actual per cent earned over the cost of 
the merchandise itself. From this must 
be deducted all expenses incidental to 
the operation of our business, such as 
rent, light, heat, taxes, insurance, pay- 
roll, delivery, upkeep, depreciation, etc. 
Does this not clearly demonstrate that 
our low everyday prices are fair, honest 
prices that should commend them to 
you when you desire to purchase any 
needed articles for furnishing your 
home ? 

Still you 
low prices possible?” 
a fair logical question. ur new price 
policy and selling plan is based upon 
increased volume, the natural result of 
a lowered price scale. In addition we 
buy advantageously and secure a more 
rapid turnover of stock than is cus 
tomary in this line. Back of all this 
is a strict policy of economy in general 
administration. Our advantageous lease 
and the fact that we are subleasing con- 


these 


may ask-——“‘How are 
indeed 


which is 
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siderable space, brings our actual rent 
to less than 2 per cent—perhaps without 
parallel in a comparable business our 
size. Through a wise readjustment of 
our business in many of its other ee 
we have been able to cut our operati 
expenses approximately $35,000 dur . 
the past year. Every sale we make— 
every article you buy here—shares he 
advantages in price with such savi: 
made possible. 

The response to our announcement 
nine months ago was electric in its 
rapid growth. One woman told another 

it was widely discussed at Junch on 
clubs and over bridge tables. ‘‘A Store 
With a Price Policy as Definite as a 
Bank” is a slogan that has gathered 
meaning as its significance bec me 
known. “Low prices every day” is a 
term that holds greater appeal when it 
is realized that we also offer payment 
terms—a year to pay, when desire! 
and that even our low prices are subject 
to 10 per cent discount for cash. 


Are We Entitled to Your Confidence? 

To the homes of Youngstown the facts 
here presented have a much greater 
significance than you may at first realize 
The new price policy and selling plan 
of The Homer S. Williams Company 
has caused wide comment from all parts 
of the nation. Leading trade ourt nals 
and business experts have declared it 
one of the most notable merchandising 
ideas of this period. But we go even 
further in cutting deep into the intimate 
facts of our business. We lay them 
here before your eyes. In our inner- 
most hearts we feel and know that this 
store is entitled to your confidence and 
to your patronage. The frank truth is 
far more powerful and convincing than 
vague illustrations and  meaning'ess 
prices. 

The advertisement appeared in 
both Youngstown newspapers on 


Wednesday, June 22. 


Department Store Features 
State in Advertisement 


newspaper advertisement 
was used by L. Bamberger & Company, 
Newark, N. J., department store, to 
call attention to the State of New 
Jersey as the “summer playgroun! of 
the East.” The advertisement was in 
the form of a chart, illustrated with 
small drawings of the various summer 
activities possible in that State, suc! as 
yachting, motoring, tennis, etc. The 
copy listed the outstanding geogra} al 
and historical points about New Jer 
sey. “Come to New Jersey, tke 
mer Playground of the East” was 
caption of the advertisement. 


A recent 


In the report of the resignati 
F. William Plumer, as _vice-pres 
and treasurer of Floing-Plumer, 
New York, which appeared in the 
of July 8, the company was incor? 
termed an advertising agency. This 
pany, the name of which has 
changed to W. O. Floing, Inc., is a «re 
ative service for advertising agenci< 
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Che Dallas Morning News 


THE DALLAS JOURNAL 


Che Semi-CHeekly Farm News 


ANNOUNCE THE APPOINTMENT OF 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


EFFECTIVE AUGUST FIRST, 1927 














How Long 
Does Advertising to 
Architects Live? 


SHeet STEEL 
Trave Extension COMMITTEE 
PittspurGcu, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The Sheet Steel Trade Extension 
Committee, interested in improving and 
extending the use of sheet steel, has a 
little problem which you may be able 
to help us solve by reason of informa- 
tion you probably possess. If so, we 
would very greatly appreciate it. 

The problem is this: About. five 
months ago, we distributed to archi- 
tects a standard specification for sheet 
steel cornices. This was bound in the 
standard A.I.A. folder. Now the ques- 
tion is, what is the life of such a 
specification in the architect’s files? 
Quite naturally it depends upon how 
often it is used and the answer can 
only be very general, but even that 
would help. How long is it before such 
a specification is lost, mislaid or worn 
out! 

We should like to stéer a well chosen 
middle course between wasting money 
and ‘making the architects «tired by 
sending the same thing too often, and 
on the other hand, of losing the oppor- 
tunity to accomplish our purpose by 
entertaining the. idea that once bring- 
ing this specification to the attention 
of the architect is sufficient to consti- 
tute all the service that is necessary 

on this subject for all time to come. 

Sueet Street Trape Extension 

CoMMITTEE, 

Stantey A. KNISELy, 

Director, Advertising and Publicity. 


bs is very difficult to answer an 
inquiry such as the above defi- 
nitely, on account of the varying 
practices of architects and also on 
account of the difficulty of learn- 
ing how often the architect will 
use the material, a factor which 
has a bearing on the life of such 
material. 

An in‘eresting article, “What 
Kinds of Catalogs Are Kept for 
Refercnce?” by George A. Chap- 
man, a member of the American 
Institute of Architects, appeared in 
the April, 1924, issue of Printers’ 
Ink Montuiy. This, as the title 
implies, dealt with the architect’s 
preferences concerning advertising 
material and his methods of filing 


it. 

LeRoy E. Kern, technical secre- 
tary of the Scientific Research 
Department of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, says: “In 
order to insure every office having 
a copy of the specifications, it 
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might not be regarded as a was! 
to send a second copy within 
comparatively few months after 
the first one has been sent. \e 
have found that due to the quan- 
tity of worthless literature that 
most architects receive, it fre- 
quently is necessary to send two 
copies to get one preserved. 

“Because of the fact that many 
of these offices are now using the 
standard filing system and ‘he 
literature referred to is marked 
with the A. I. A. file number, this 
situation has improved and will 
continue to improve in the future. 

“Aside from this, the only thing 
that I can think of that would 
have a bearing on the case would 
be if a piece of literature is much 
over a year old. There is always a 
little doubt as to whether it con- 
tains the latest information. The 
only suggestion that we can make 
is that the second copy be sent 
within a reasonably short time 
after the first; and occasional 
mention should be made of the 
specifications in magazine advertis- 
ing; but after the second distribu- 
tion, copies should be sent only on 
request or until revisions have 
been made, or until a year or two 
has elapsed since the date of the 
previous copy.” 

It would seem that the factor 
which would militate the most 
against the life of a piece of 
direct-mail to architects, or to 
other prospects for that matter, 
would be the question of timeli- 
ness rather than the question of 
wear. Under normal conditions, it 
is very difficult to wear out the 
average data sheet or catalog; but 
the prospect quite frequently will 
remember that he has had the data 
sheet or catalog in his possession 
for some time and will entertain 
some doubts as to its timeliness, 
with the result that he is likely to 
turn to material which he knows 
is up to date, in preference to tak- 
ing a chance on material of which 
he is not sure—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 
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“Vaseline” Earnings Reported 

The  Chesebrough ; 
Company, manufacturer of “Vaselin 
reports for 1926, earnings of $967,1°9, 
against $1,003,032 in 1925. 


Manufacturing 
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This figure is the largest circulation 
obtainable in the bank field with a single 
medium, and is so controlled that it 
reaches one or more senior officer in each 
of the 32,441 banks of the United States 
and Canada. 


The Burroughs Clearing House com- 
pletely blankets this field, which possesses 
or represents the greatest direct and 
indirect purchasing power of any one 
vocational group in the world. 


This 100% coverage is offered at the 
lowest advertising rate of any publication 
in the banking field. 


Zhe Burroughs 


Clearing House 


Burroughs Ave. and Second Blvd., Detroit, sera 
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The Farmer Is Getting 


A chart in the May Federal Reserve Bulletin 
shows that agricultural and industrial com- 
modities are now in almost exact price balance. 


The farm market is on the up-grade. A tre- 
mendous volume of business is now being done 
nationally by those manufacturers who are ag- 
gressively reaching out for farm trade—and 
there is even more in sight. 


HIS INCREASING INCOME 


Wheat ash wheat has had a rise of 19 cents a bushel 
Higher on the Chicago market in eight weeks’ time. 


July wheat—the first of this year’s crop to reach 
the market from the Southwest—shows an in- 
crease of 21 cents a bushel in eight weeks. 


Northwest’s wheat—known as September options 
—shows a gain of 20 cents in the last eight weeks. 


Corn Cash corn has been beyond the hoped-for dollar a 
Higher bushel. It shows the amazing increase of 26 cents 
in eight weeks. 


September corn is 20 cents a bushel above the 
1926 level—an increase in value of over 25%. 


Oats Cash oats and rye, and all future options, have ad- 
Higher vanced nearly 25% in value over 1926 prices. 


Cotton Cash cotton, middling upland, is 17 cents, a gain 
Higher of 6 cents from last fall’s low price. 


Other Dairy and poultry products are selling at high 
prices. Livestock prices generally are at profitable 
Products levels. Fruit prices are advancing. 


The Country Gentleman, with a growing cir- 
culation that has already passed 1,490,000, 
reaches farm families that are keenly interest- 
ed in quality products—have money to spend— 
and are spending it now. 


August, 1925 - 804,000 Copies 
April, 1927 - 1,490,000 Copies 


{ *" market quotations as of ] NET PAID CIRCULATION 


June 10, 1927. 
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More 
And Spending More 


HIS INCREASING PURCHASES 


Tools Agricultural implement sales this year are the 
biggest on record. 


Tractors Tractor manufacturers are swamped with orders, 
so great is the demand. 


; Radio sets have increased from 553,000 in 1925 to 
Radio 1,252,000 this spring. 


Store In a recent Country Gentleman survey in 79 com- 

munities in 17 of the most important agricultural 
Sales states, 68% of nearly 1500 retail merchants reported 

1927 sales better than, or as good as, 1926. 25% 
said their sales to farm families were better than 
city trade. 
79% said that 1927 would be better than 1926. 
In those sections where 1927 spring sales were 
smaller, many dealers felt that heavy rains and 
poor roads were to blame and that the loss would 
be more than made up later in the year. 


The farm industry is not ephemeral. It employs almost one- 
third of our population. It deals in vast sums of money. It 


represents a sound and stable market very much worth culti- 
vating every year. 


UNITY (jentlemall 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


They Live in the Country, but they ShopinTown 
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hinatin Buys More Automobiles 
Than All the Other South American 


<> ~ Countries Combined ~ ~« 


1927, Argentina had 222,610 automo- 
Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, 


Venezuela and the Guianas 


July 14, 1927 


On January |, 
biles in use. Brazil, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, 


combined had 161,632 cars registered. 


This is a fair indication of the economic capacity of 
Argentina, especially when it is remembered that its total 
foreign trade also is about equal to that of all the other 
countries combined. 


Nearly one-half of the total railroad mileage in South 
America is in Argentina. These railroads carry more 
freight, passengers and mail than do those of all the other 
countries. Such facts show why most manufacturers spend 
the larger part of their South American advertising ap- 
propriations in Argentina, even though the country com- 
prises only about one-fifth of the total area of the continent 
and one-sixth of the population. 


LA PRENSA of Buenos 
Aires since 1869 has en- 
joyed unequalled prestige 
in Argentina because it is 
independent, strictly a news- 
paper, and representative of 
the best Argentine non- 
political citizenship. 


The circulation of LA 
PRENSA is the largest in 
South America. In May, the 
average daily and Sunday 
circulation was 253,664. 


The Sunday average was 


331,974. 


Although it does prac- 
tically no soliciting locally, 
LA PRENSA publishes more 
than a million lines of ad- 
vertising monthly, the larg- 
est total volume in_ the 
country. This voluntary sup- 
port is the result of prestige. 


Advertising in LA 
PRENSA presents your mes- 
sage nationally to every 
class ‘of buyers. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


250 Park Avenue 


New York 





How Famous Trade-Marks Are 
Protected against Generic Use 


fhe Owners of “Duco,” 


“Victrela,” 


“Rit,” “Caterpillar,” “Sanitas, 


“Pyrex” and Other Trade-Marks Tell What They Are 
Doing to Protect Their Marks 


Washington Bureau 

of Printers’ Ink 

C=, vigilance is the 
4 price that many owners of 
de-marks must pay to protect 
their properties. In one respect, 
it least, a well-known trade-mark 
resembles a piece of vacant land. 
lf the owner of the land allows 
the public to trespass across it for 
a certain term of years, he loses 
his right to prevent the trespass. 
Likewise, if he allows “squatters” 
to live upon his land for a sufh- 
cient time he will prejudice his 
title to the property. If the owner 


of a trade-mark allows the public 
to use his mark as a generic word 
or term to a degree that makes it 
generally accepted as such, it is 
likely that the owner will lose his 


right to the exclusive use of his 
mark, for the courts may hold that 
the mark has become a part of the 
American language. 
The courts have passed upon the 
question a sufficient number of 
times and in a manner to indicate 
that the generic danger is a men- 
ace to many valuable trade-mark 
properties. A recent inquiry 
shows that: there is widespread 
interest in the subject among 
trade-mark owners, although com- 
paratively few whose marks are 
subject to generic use are taking 
neasures to prevent the danger. 
Therefore, the precautionary meth- 
is of several owners of famous 
iarks are particularly interesting. 
They not only point out how a 
ark can be protected from gen- 
> acceptance, but also strongly 
dicate that the subject is one 
hich should have careful con- 
eration when a _ new _ trade- 
rk is selected or created. 
[hat a mark may soon show a 
ndency toward generic use is 
ved by the experience of E. I. 
: Pont de Nemours & Company, 


in the introduction and merchan- 
dising of Duco. A letter from 
William A. Hart, director of ad- 
vertising, explains that when the 
product was first put on the mar- 
ket it was demonstrated to auto- 
mobile manufacturers, and that 
they and their engineers and tech- 
nical men knew that Duco was a 
new type of finish, originated and 
developed by the du Pont com- 
pany. This fact was impressed 
upon them by the sales representa- 
tives of the company and through 
the trade press. 

But as the cars which were fin- 
ished with du Pont Duco were de- 
livered to dealers, and eventually 
tothe buying public, the full sig- 
nificance of who manufactured the 
finish was lost, so far as the pub- 
lic was concerned. Mr. Hart 
mentioned this, and his letter 
continues : 

“We started practically simul- 
taneously to tell the story by 
means of advertising to the gen- 
eral public, to car dealers, dealers 
in many other lines handling 
products in which finish was an 
important factor, and manufac- 
turers in other industries. As is 
always the case with a new prod- 
uct, du Pont Duco soon had many 
imitators, and similar types of 
finishes were developed by many 
other manufacturers.. Therefore, 
in order to protect our name as 
far as possible with the ultimate 
consumer, and also with the trade 
directly, we came out with a 
spread telling the story why ‘There 
is Only One Duco—du Pont 
Duco.’” 

A reference to the advertising 
of the company shows that this 
slogan has been used prominently 
and consistently not only in con- 
sumer advertising, but also in 
trade promotion. Undoubtedly, 
this precaution has checked the 
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tendency to use the trade-mark 
generically, and it has most cer- 
tainly provided evidence to prove 
that the company has taken steps 


to establish its trade-mark in the 


public mind. 

This phase is emphasized by Mr. 
Hart's letter, which comments on 
the apparent and growing tendency 
among advertising men to coin 
good trade-marks and then use 
them improperly as mere names. 
The letter stresses the importance 
of a knowledge of the legal status 
of trade-marks and the rules of 
custom which govern their uses, 
and then outlines how advertisers 


WINCHESTER 


aot waen 


FAST DYES OR TINTS 


Aever say Dye’ say RIT 


Disinfectant 
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Obviously, if Mr. Hart’s hypo- 
thetical advertiser succeeded in 
inducing the general public to ac- 
cept the word Colex as a definite ha 
and peculiar kind of glass the 
chances are that he would find 
impossible to establish his right 1 
the sole use of the word as 
trade-mark. 

According to A. J. Lansing, 
comptroller of the Palmolive-Pe 
Company, there is very little dan- 
ger of “Palmolive” becoming 
generic word, as it is merely 
trade-mark for an article that ha 
been familiar to the trade an 
public as “soap” for a great many 


ARMCO 


INGOT IRON 


RESISTS RUST 


pote a “=.\ ise ictrola 


eS —~ Ny 


ELL 


$s MOST 
DESSERY 


AMERICA 
FAMOUS 


epi > il 


THE OWNERS OF THESE TRADE-MARKS ARE MAKING EVERY EFFORT TO PREVENT THE TRA 
AND THE PUBLIC FROM USING THEIR MARKS INCORRECTLY 


may encourage the danger they 
should prevent, as follows: 

“The unthinking ad writer ap- 
parently proceeds on the theory 
that a genuine trade-mark is not as 
catchy and snappy as the coined 
word, and he therein shows a lack 
of understanding of the force with 
which he is dealing. In many in- 
stances he concentrates on a single 
word, puts all of his advertising 
force behind it, and encourages 
the public to think only of that 
word. He cries loudly, ‘Don’t say 
glass—say Colex.’ He doesn't 
know how fortunate he is in that 
the public already has a descriptive 
name for the material he is trying 
to sell and cannot easily give up 
this descriptive name—glass.” 





years. However, his letter stat 
that a simple way of avoiding t the 
generic danger is to provide an- 
other name besides the trad 
mark by which the product may 
be called, and offers this interest 
ing comment on the subject: 

“A trade-mark for a new ar 
ticle is apt to become generic whe: 
there is no other expression to d« 
scribe the merchandise. The well 
known cases we have are linoleum 
and aspirin. In both cases th 
trade-mark was lost to the original 
owners because they supplied no 
other descriptive word to the mer- 
chandise. The same situation also 
existed as regards Vaseline, al- 
though the owners of the Vaseline 
trade-mark became aware of the 


ly 14, 1927 
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ore than a Newspaper 








Do 
Argentine 
women 
prefer a 
highly 
perfumed 
powder? 


WY 


W hat is 
the import 
duty on 
card-board 
counter 
displays in 
Argentina? 


aN 


Do 
Argentine 
families 
have cereals 
for 


breakfast? 


WY 


Is the 
Argentine 
sales tax 

on cigarettes 
included in 
the price 
to the 
consumer? 





ARGENTINA 


I HESE and many 
other questions are being continu- 
ally answered by 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 


through its thoroughly efficient, 
up-to-date and alert Merchandising 
Department. 


BUT LA NACION is not selling 
itself on the basis of service alone. 


FIRST OF ALL, it stands on its 
consistent record as the logical, 
result-getting medium through 
which local and foreign advertisers 
reach the buyers of both necessities 


and luxuries in ARGENTINA. 


THIS RECORD explains why LA 
NACION maintains such an ever- 
increasing margin of leadership in 
advertising linage in all display ad- 
vertising over its nearest competitor. 


The expert services of the Merchandising 
Department of LA NACION are offered 
to advertisers, not in lieu of something 
else, but as an additional evidence of a 
desire to co-operate with manufacturers 
and their advertising agents who are en- 
deavoring to reach the prosperous buying 
public of ARGENTINA. Hence, you 
are invited to 


“Ask LA NACION 
about ARGENTINA.” 


“Ask ARGENTINA 
about LA NACION.” 
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danger in time to avoid the loss 
of the trade-mark.” 

That there may be certain sell- 
ing advantages in encouraging the 
generic use of a trade-mark, until 
such time as the use becomes dan- 
gerous, is indicated by a letter 
from William Citron, president of 
the Rit Products Corporation. 
This letter expresses the wish that 
the public would accept the com- 
pany’s trade-mark as synonymous 
with all similar products. “We 
would then use a pronoun as an 
additional trade-mark, and in the 
meantime our business would 
grow.” The company is encour- 
aging a verbal use of its trade- 
mark, as the letter explains: 

“We are attempting to foster 
the use of the trade-mark as a 
synonym for all dyeing purposes. 
In other words, we are telling the 
consumer in all advertising that 
instead of dyeing they are ‘Rit- 
ting’; but the measure in which 
we have succeeded is not sufficient 
by a great deal to justify the ac- 
ceptance of the word ‘Rit’ as a 


common description of dyeing for 


dictionary purposes.” 
LITTLE TROUBLE FOR WINCHESTER 


At one time there may have 
been danger of the famous trade- 
mark “Winchester” becoming a 
generic word, since many West- 
ern and hunting stories frequently 
referred to a rifle as a “Win- 
chester,” showing a generic ten- 
dency. But a letter from Thomas 
C. Johnson, production engineer 
of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, states that there 
has been but one attempt in the 
history of the company to use the 
word generically in describing a 
competitive product. A number of 
years ago, an air rifle manufac- 
turer advertised some of his guns 
as having a Winchester action, by 
which he meant a lever action: but 
the Winchester company had no 
difficulty whatever in stopping him 
immediately. 

The fact that the company now 
manufactures a large variety of 
articles under its trade-mark also 
offers additional protection against 
the generic tendency, as Mr. John- 
son’s letter explains. Then, too, 


INK 


the word “Winchester” is not only 
printed distinctively, but it is i: 
variably accompanied by _ the 
words “trade-mark.” 

With some people the word 
“Jell-O” has become synonymoiis 
with any gelatine product. This 
is true not only of consumers, but 
of dealers and their clerks, and 
restaurant owners. The salesmen 
of the Postum Cereal Company 
frequently report instances of a 
merchant or one of his employees 
referring to a competitive product 
as a such-and-such brand of Jeil- 
O. Whenever this situation is en- 
countered, the salesman informs 
the person misusing the term that 
there is but one Jell-O, and that 
the name is a trade-mark regis- 
tered in the United States Patent 
Office and protected by law. 

These facts are from a letter 
by Homer Fickett, of the Postum 
company, who adds: “Invariably 
this enlightening information is 
effective. But the company goes 
much further in its effort to pro- 
tect its trade-mark. In a number 
of the Jell-O advertisements an 
offer is made to supply the con- 
sumer with a set of molds if she 
will send the company a package 
front from a Jell-O box with a 
nominal remittance. It frequently 
happens that the housewife, in the 
best of faith, sends the front of 
HO. other gelatine product than 
ell 

When this occurs, the company 
has found it effective in removing 
the erroneous impression of the 
housewife to send her, in every 
instance of the kind, the follow- 
ing letter: 


July 14, 1927 


We are pleased to acknowledge re 
ceipt of your recent coupon order and 
remittance for six individual Jell-O 
molds. We trust you received the 
molds promptly and have found them 
very satisfactory. 

May we take the liberty of calli 
your attention to the fact that, 
doubtedly through some misundersta: 
ing, a package front from another prod- 
uct, and not Jell-O, was sent with the 
-" on and remittance of thirty cen! 

You. will be interested to know that 
there is. only one Jell-O which is Jell-' 
Jell-O is sold in the package with tl 
word Jell-O in big red letters on th: 
front and sides. Packages bearing oth 
names never contain Jell-O. The fror' 
of a Jell-O package is attached to thi: 
letter to enable you to distinguish t! 
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Tulsans’ Incomes 
Again Lead State 


8,496 


Income Tax Returns Filed by Residents of Tulsa 


NEARLY 2,000 


More than any other city of the state 


According to detailed income tax figures just made 
public Tulsa continues to be the richest and most 
prosperous city in the state of Oklahoma. 


These figures show Tulsa residents to have filed 8,496 
income tax returns or 1,787 more than any other city 
of the state. 


At the average net income of $5,388 per Oklahoman 
filing returns, Tulsa residents had a net unexempted 
income of $45,776,448 or $9,628,456 more than the 
next city. At the average net income tax paid by 
residents of the state, Tulsa residents paid a total 
income tax of $1,435,824 or $302,003 more than 


any other city in the state. 


The Tulsa World Predominates in the city of Tulsa, 
Tulsa County and The Magic Empire . . . Okla- 
homa’s Greatest Market Unit. . . . In Circulation 
and Advertising Prestige. 


TULSA’S ALL-DAY NEWSPAPER 
MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspaper 


Advertising Representatives 
The Ford-Parsens Co. Bryant, Griffith & Brunson Davies, Dillon & Kelly 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 9 East 4ist St., New York 707 Land Bank Building 
58 Sutter St., San Francisco 201 Devonshire St., Boston Kansas City, Mo. 
Walton Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


‘HE NEWSPAPER THAT MADE THE MAGIC EMPIRE OKLAHOMA’S 
GREATEST MARKET UNIT. 
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| Abilaadbisiads is Not 
a Side Show 


DVERTISING is a side show in mo 
magazines. The advertisement compete 
with the fiction, the articles, the feature 
for which magazines are usually bough 

and read. If illustration and headline catch an 

hold the eye and interest of a reader — score ont 
for the advertisement! But for everyone who doe 
read the advertisement, there are ten who won 














because advertising in most magazines is still a sid 
show. But it isn’t in Good Housekeeping. 


* * * 


Buying for her home and family is an importan 
part of every homemaker’s job. Advertising help 
her, as it helps buyers in any business, to know 0 
new things, of better ways of using familiar things 
and what best suits her needs and pocketbook. Th¢ 
woman who does her job skilfully and well ca 
on advertising as frequently as on any other soure 
of information. 
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r years Good Housekeeping has urged its readers 
use its advertising pages as a buying guide, to 
pend on them as they do on its editorial pages. 
ery issue Of Good Housekeeping carries in its ad- 
ising section what is almost an editorial* on 
vertising. All advertisements, too, are listed in a 
ecial index** classified by products for ready refer- 
ce. Further, this index is itself listed in the maga- 
e's table of contents, along with fiction and fea- 
es, so important has it become. And, that readers 
n depend on these advertisements, every product 
vertised in Good Housekeeping is guaranteed. 


ivertising in Good Housekeeping is not a side show. 
is integral with all the services of this magazine. 
@ivertisers who are compelled by increasing necessity 
analyze magazine values more carefully are urged to 
vestigate the truth of this. It is one reason 

y more advertisers depend on Good 

ousekeeping than on any 

her leading woman’s 

agazine. 


gr example, Page 162, 
Ly issue 


Page 6, any issue, 


OUSEKEEPI 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
Ads erlising | 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 





If you want to know about our work, ! 
watch the advertising of the following: wo 
mil 
BON AMI cor 
CONGOLEUM RUGS = 
VALSPAR VARNISH a 
GRINNELL SPRINKLERS pri 
McCUTCHEON LINENS = 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS find 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM Jell 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES oa 
ARCADIAN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA it t 
TARVIA ligh 
uz ~ 
WOODTONE effe 
HAVOLINE OIL the 
WALLACE SILVER po 
THE DICTAPHONE that 
BARRETT ROOFINGS unk 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM Pes 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT oun 
McKESSON & ROBBINS PHARMACEUTICALS oth 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA < 
PLYMOUTH BINDER TWINE Wh 
SEMET-SOLVAY COKE com 
TAVANNES WATCHES ot 
INDIAN GASOLINE adv 
BONDED FLOORS 


NEW-SKIN = 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 








Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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JellO package from anything else. 

rhe word Jell-O is a trade-mark, reg- 
istered in the United States Patent 
Office and fully protected by law. It 
cannot be used in connection with any 
“jelly powder,” but only for Jell-O. 
Of course, the famous Jell-O desserts, 
and salads cannot be made of anything 


but Jell-O. 
\ copy of the latest Jell-O book, 


containing many valuable recipes for 
desserts and salads, some of them en- 
tirely new, is enclosed. Just now, indi- 
vidual desserts and salads turned from 
individual molds are especially popular. 


Nearly all restaurants list Jell-O 
on their menus, as Mr. Fickett’s 
letter also explains, and to deter- 
mine if Jell-O is really served the 
company has requested its sales- 
men to inquire regarding the prod- 
uct whenever they see the word 
on the menu. They ask the pro- 
prietor or cashier to tell them 
what kind of “Jell-O” is being 
served. Frequently the salesman 
finds that some other brand than 
Jell-O is being used, and every 
time he makes a discovery of the 
kind he takes the menu and mails 
it to the company: Then, to en- 
lighten restaurant owners regard- 
ing the proper use of the trade- 
mark, the company has found it 
effective to use a letter, similar to 
the one sent to consumers, to ad- 
vise restaurant owners of the 
proper use of the trade-mark, and 
that it must not be used on menus 
unless genuine Jell-O is served. 

As with many other standard 
food products, it frequently hap- 
pens that retailers, inadvertently or 
otherwise, make special offers in 
their advertisements of substitutes 
with some use of the trade-mark. 
When this occurs, the Postum 
company usually receives a copy 
of the offending advertisements, 
and in every instance it sends the 
advertiser this letter: 


ir attention has been called to an 
adv renee published by you in the 
es in which you say 

2 t xes of Jell-O A.B.C. 18c.” 

Please be advised that the name 
O” is the trade-mark name of the 
uct manufactured at LeRoy, New 

by the Jell-O Division of this 
iny, and that the use of the name 
ich a way is a clear infringement 
ir trade-mark and common law 


1 will readily appreciate that for 


you to offer to your customers as 
Jell-O something which is not Jell-O 
is unfair to us, and that it is only 
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proper that we should take such steps 
as _ may be necessary to protect our 
rights. 

We shall be glad to have you assure 
us that the use of the name “Jell-O” 
for any other product will be discon- 
tinued at once. 

In addition, the company reaches 
the dealer through frequent busi- 
ness-paper advertisements which 
state that, “Jell-O is a registered, 
trade-marked name. No other 
gelatine dessert can be called Jell- 
O. Jell-O customers are satisfied 
customers and have been for 
twenty-six years.” In the near 
future a similar statement will be 
carried by all of the consumer ad- 
vertising of the company, in order 
to eliminate the consumer’s chance 
of confusing Jell-O with any 
other brand of gelatine powder. 

So far, Mr. Fickett also states, 
the company has not found it 
necessary to prevent the inclusion 
of the word Jell-O in dictionaries 
or public records. “Jell-O is not 
a word that can be used as a verb, 
and for that reason it is not in 
danger of falling into the misuse 
of many other trade-names.” 

“Crisco” is another food prod- 
uct trade-mark which appears to 
be in danger of generic use by 
the public. But The Procter & 
Gamble Company is successfully 
overcoming the generic tendency, 
according to John P. Darnall, by 
publishing in all advertisements, 
cook books, and every publication 
bearing on Crisco, this statement: 
“Crisco is the trade-mark for a 
superior shortening manufactured 
by The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, U. S. A.” 

The Lehn & Fink Products 
Company is taking very definite 
and effective steps to protect its 
valuable trade-marks against the 
danger of becoming generic words. 
A recent letter from W. D. Cana- 
day, advertising manager, encloses 
a Lysol carton with other material 
and the following outline of the 
protective measures employed : 

Advertising. The enclosed adver- 
tisement illustrates the way in which 
we feature prominently the trade-mark 
script-name “Lysol” and always use 
the word “Disinfectant” with it. In 
the body: of the advertisement, quota- 
tion marks are always used around the 
word “Lysol.” The legend “Reg. U. 
Pat. Off.” is also plainly shown. In 
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addition, you will note the reproduc- 
tion, in colors, of the “Lysol” bottle, 
carton and label, to familiarize the 
public with our product; also the state- 
ment in the advertisement, “It comes 
in the brown bottle packed in the yel- 
low carton. It is never sold in bulk.” 
This is just one more means of com- 
batting substitution. 

Carton, Label and Bottle. The car- 
ton and label of “Lysol” Disinfectant 
further indicate our trade- mark owner- 
ship and state a warning against in- 
fringement. The script name, with the 
word “Disinfectant,” appears in red on 
both label and carton, and across the 
face of the label is the facsimile signa- 
ture of Lysol, Incorporated. The name 
“Lysol,” in script, is blown into the 
side of each bottle. 

Applications for Registration of 
Trade-Marks. Applications for regis 
tration by other manufacturers are 
carefully watched. If any mark is 
proposed for registration which may be 
confused with ours, a formal protest 
is lodged with the U. S. Patent Office. 

Our Legal and Research Depart- 
ments, as well as other members of 
our organization and of our advertis- 
ing agencies, are constantly on the 
lookout for illegal usages of the trade- 
mark “Lysol” in dictionaries, encyclo- 
paedias and publications of all kinds. 
Tf our trade-mark rights are violated, 
steps are taken immediately to warn 
the infringers against a repetition of 
the offense and to cause the word, if 
improperly used, to be removed from 
future editions of the books, dictiona- 
ries, etc 


An interesting experience show- 


ing how dealers frequently en- 
courage the generic use of well- 
known trade-marks is related by 
H. S. Hull, of the Standard Tex- 
tile Products Company. He states 
that he recently had shown him a 
rug made of saturated felt paper 
and printed after the manner of 
“Congoleum.” This rug had been 
coated with a lacquer applied to 
the surface to add lustre and dura- 
bility, and this rug was described 
as 2 “Congoleum” rug with a 
“Duco” finish. “Of course,” Mr. 
Hull adds, “this statement was 
made privately and not publicly, 
but since neither the rug nor the 
lacquer were Congoleum or du 
Pont products, it is fair to assume 
that an abuse of proprietary rights 
did creep in.” 

In the case of the products of 
his own company, Mr. Hull states 
that the use of the trade-mark as 
a noun or verb is avoided in all 
printed matter, advertising, and in 
the markings on merchandise and 
samples. “In daily practice,” he 
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adds, “it is more difficult with the 
spoken language, since the use of 
the noun lends itself to brevity of 
communication.” 

The trade-marks of this com- 
pany are “Meritas” for one brand 
and “Sanitas” for another brand 
of covering, and they are used ; 
trade names as well as trade- 
marks. The word “brand” is incor- 
porated with the design of both 
trade-marks; but when the trade 
names are used as captions, there 
is always coupled with them the 
words or phrase under which the 
product is commercially or indus 
trially classified. 

Further to prevent generic use. 
the company has registered addi- 
tional marks to carry a descriptive 
suggestion. “In addition to the 
registration of the brands ‘Meri- 
tas’ and ‘Sanitas,’ in the Patent 
Office,” Mr. Hull explains in this 
regard, “we have also secured a 
registration of the words ‘Linen 
ette’ and ‘Multichrome’; but the 
latter registered marks are always 
used, in printed matter at least 
coupled with the registered word 
‘Meritas,’ to which they augment 
or supplement the descriptive 
meaning of the cloth.” 

In protecting its trade-mark 
“Armco” against the danger of 
being accepted as an adjective, the 
American Rolling Mill Company 
has revived an old term, which 
had fallen into disuse, to descril« 
its product. “Armco” is applied 
to all of the company’s goods, 
cluding a number of patented ma 
terials, particularly sheets and 
other forms of ingot iron. Ben 
nett Chapple, director of publicit, 
for the company, has written that 
the motive was to avoid the build 
ing up of a situation where ingot 
iron could become known 
“Armco,” as an adjective meaning 
high purity iron, made by a pat 
ented process. In such a case, 
is obvious that the ownership « 
the trade-mark would be jeopa: 
dized. Mr. Chapple’s letter coi 
tinues : 

“The name ‘ingot iron’ quit 
adequately describes the produc 
and is to be found in dictionaries 
In years gone by, ‘ingot iron’ wa 
often used loosely to refer to low 
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carbon steels in which, instead of 
puddling the material, the metal 
was reduced to a liquid and poured 
in ingots. International commit- 
tees on nomenclature in the indus- 
try decided to drop the name some 
years ago, because it was too loose 
a designation as to the products. 
But since the American Rolling 
Mill Company by its processes 
produces a real iron, and not a 
steel, the old term was completely 
responsive, and by publicity and a 
uniform practice on the part of the 
company, the term ‘ingot iron’ has 
become known generally as mean- 
ing commercially pure iron, made 
by the process of liquefying and 
pouring into ingots, and is thus 
directly applicable.” 

Thus, as the letter also notes, 
it was by reviving an old term, 
giving it new life, to mean the 
product which is made exclusively 
by the American Rolling Mill 
Company, that the company pro- 
tected its trade-mark “Armco” 
against being accepted as an ad- 
jective and becoming a generic 
word. 


HOW “CATERPILLAR” IS PROTECTED 


A letter from W. H. Gardner, 
advertising manager of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company, _ sets 
forth the very interesting experi- 
ence of that concern in establish- 
ing its trade-mark “Caterpillar” as 
its exclusive property. The mark 
came into being as the identifying 
name of the tractor made by the 
Holt Manufacturing Company 
when a photographer, called to 
make a picture of one of the 
earliest machines of the track- 
type, exclaimed, “Why, it crawls 
along just like a caterpillar!” 

In 1925, the assets of the Holt 
concern, together with those of the 

Best Tractor Company, 
were taken over by the present 
company, which added further 
protection to its valuable trade- 
mark by calling itself the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company. 

In the meantime, Mr. Gardner 
relates, the word had achieved 
wide recognition. The use of 
tanks in the war made track-type 
machines universally known. Ad- 
vertising in national mediums, a 
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world-wide sales organization and 
the discovery of new uses for 
“Caterpillar” tractors helped bring 
the word into the popular vocabu- 
lary, and the tendency was to re- 
fer to any make of track-type 
tractor as a “Caterpillar.” 

To correct this tendency, the 
company uses the utmost care to 
mark all illustrations of its trac- 
tors with its registered trade- 
mark, in all advertising booklets 
letterheads, forms, and advertis se- 
ments. When the word appears in 
a text it is invariably set apart 
with quotation marks. The col- 
loquialism “Cat,” an abbreviation 
sometimes used by owners, is 
always discouraged and never ap- 
pears in literature sponsored by 
the company. Besides these pre- 
cautions, the company’s effort fol- 
lows two general lines, which Mr. 
Gardner has explained as follows: 

“In many advertisements in 
which the phrase, ‘Caterpillar’ 
tractors receives prominent display, 
a subordinate mention in the copy 
carries the word ‘Caterpillar 
track-type tractor.’ This suggests 


the proper generic term and spe- 
cifically identifies the product of 
the Caterpillar Tractor Company 
as one of a kind—the only one 
which may properly use the word 


‘Caterpillar’ as a distinguishing 
term. 

“The other line of educational 
effort is to correct the wrongful 
use of the word. When papers or 
magazines refer to any other cer- 
tain track-type tractor, or to that 
class of tractors, by using the 
word ‘Caterpillar’ with or without 
quotation marks, a communication 
is usually addressed to the editor 
commenting on the occurrence and 
reviewing the correct manner of 
using ‘Caterpillar’ only as applying 
to the product of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company. It is found 
that the public, once informed, is 
quite willing to fall into line. But 
the picturesqueness of the word 
and its familiarity induce indi 
viduals to use it occasionally as a 
generic term.” 

According to a letter from 
W. C. Curtiss, assistant to the 
president of the Corning Glass 
Works, the company’s trade-mark 
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advertising? 


FINE product. Intelligent sales 
A work and advertising. A big busi- 
ness quickly built— but one which, 
after several years, failed to increase. 


Then something happened. A 
cLange in advertising copy. A spark 
that fired the imaginations of added 
millions. And in a single year more 
men pought this product than in any 
two years before. 


° 7 ° 


A small manufacturer this time. 
Years of struggle making ends meet. 
Advertising to which there was ap- 
parently but little response. Then a 
new idea in the copy. A spark! Sales 
jumped ‘That happened six years ago. 
Today this manufacturer leads his 
field! And his success dates from that 
spark in his advertising. 


° ° ° 


Another case. A staple product. 
Many in the field. All slow movers. 
Then one of the makers tres a new 
advertising idea in his copy. A new 
world opens up. A market is tapped 
several times the size of the one in 
which this manufacturer had but a 
share. Then more sales in a month 
chan in a year formerly. The spark! 


Ideas, Ideas, Ideas! 


Until recent!y many advertising 
men themselves have not fully appre- 


ciated the possibilities in a copy idea. 


A new twist, or a new idea—a 
new spark in copy—can in a single 
year, add millions to sales— can make 
a small business a big one. 


Yet many advertisers never find the 
idea. They advertise for years. True, 
their business grows. In many cases 
it would grow without advertising. 


Some advertisers will never find the 
spark. Some products may not lend 
themselves to great development 
through an advertising idea. 


But the magazines—the newspa- 
pers —the bill boards —are today car- 
rying copy costing millions to circu- 
late, on products which are capable 
of far greater sales development were 
the spark discovered. 


Competition among advertisers is 
a competition of ideas. A*man may 
be a leader in his field. Suddenly a 
new advertiser comes along. Perhaps 
his product is no better. But he has 
a better advertising idea. He captures 
the market! 


This happened just recently. L 
boriously during the past ten years 
well-known manufacturer built a bu 
ness for one of his items. Witho 
question the largest in its line. Sal 
grew each year. Everything was set 
Then only six months ago anothe: 
manufacturer of a product, original 
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for other uses, went after this 
Today his volume of sales, on 
this new use alone, has become sev- 
eral times that of the maker who 
spent ten years developing this field. 
The difference was not due to their 
products. The newcomer had less 
right to the field on that basis. But 
he had a wonderful copy idea. It con- 
d the spark which the earlier ad- 
tiser’s copy lacked. And the re- 
will make business history. 


Instances like these, of which there 
are many, may challenge belief. But 
just stop and think how and why 

h things are possible. One man 
writes a book and his words are read 
by millions. Yet few writers ever 
reach a sale of over five thousand 
copies. The man whose book ‘‘goes 
over’ has the same quality in his 
work as the advertising copy which 
sells to millions instead of thousands. 


Put It On Top Of 
What You Have 


We do not claim that advertising 
is more important than other factors 
in building a business. We do not 
claim that good advertising and a no- 
good product will succeed. Nor will 
the most inspired copy overcome 
weak sales effort or other deterring 

litions. 


But often a well-managed business 
can secure a great sales increase 
could it find an idea, a spark to put 
in its advertising—to put on top of 

ything it is doing now. 


We make no claim to exclusive 
ty to find the spark to put in 

Other advertising agencies, a 

in number, are doing it with sig- 
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nal success. And all are striving. 
We are fortunate enough to have 
done it for a number of great con- 
cerns. And for small businesses which 
we have seen grow to leadership in 
their fields. 


If we have a greater percentage of 
such examples than some others, it is 
due to a special training which most 
advertising men have been denied. 


For in the past few years we have 
expended for our clients over thirty 
million dollars for keyed copy— copy 
from which every dollar in sales is 
recorded. This is an unmatched ex- 
perience in learning what to say, and 
how to say it, to make people buy. 


It is difficult to visualize just what 
constitutes a spark in advertising 
copy —the intangible something that 
induces millions to want a product 
who never wanted it before. 


It may be a seemingly trivial idea 
or it may be something so big and 
fundamental that one wonders that it 
could ever have been overlooked. 


Will You Look? 


We have arranged an exhibit which 
shows conspicuous .examples of ad- 
vertising copy that contain this un- 
usual quality. All of it has created 
sales as nothing else on the same 
product has ever done before. 


We would like to show this ex- 
hibit to advertisers who are interest- 
ed in the possibilities that lie in the 
printed word— possibilities that only 
a comparatively few have yet discoy- 
ered. This involves not even a hint 
of obligation and it may lead to an 
entirely new line of thinking. 


Merely drop us a line. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN "« 


* NEW YORK CITY 


132 WEST 31sr. 


CHICAGO: 
225 NORTH MICHIGAN BLVD. 


STREET 


ST. LOUIS: 
ARCADE BUILDING 
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“Pyrex” has become so _ widely 
known and used that writers in 
technical journals and others fre- 
quently use it as a common noun 
in such phrases as “a glass of the 
rex type.” The company also 
has received a number of requests 
from editors of dictionaries and 
-yclopedias to approve defini- 
ns of “Pyrex” that would make 
f it a common or generic noun, 
and to all requests of the kind the 
‘ompany has replied that the fol- 
wing is the only correct defini- 
m: 
PYREX — An arbitrarily selected 
ide-mark of the Corning Glass Works, 
f Corning, N. Y., (registered in the 
United States and generally through- 
it the world) appropriated by the 
owners to their glasses, particularly to 
their glasses of high heat resistivity 
ind to articles made therefrom. 


A statement of similar import, 
Mr. Curtiss also explains, is in- 
cluded in as much of the com- 
pany’s advertising as possible, and 
the notice of trade-mark registra- 
tion is always prominently asso- 
ciated with the name as it appears 
in all advertising literature. In 
all advertising material, as well as 
in all correspondence of the com- 
pany, the word is used with capital 
letters throughout, in order fur- 
ther to emphasize the trade-mark 
character of the name. 

Strangely, the fact that the 
Victor Talking Machine, Company 
applies its trade-mark “Victrola” 
to a number of products has not 
prevented the tendency on the part 
of the public to use the word ge- 
nerically. However, C. C. Baxter, 

' the patent and copyright de- 
partment of the company, has 
written that no carefully planned 
policy has been adopted to counter- 

t the tendency, although the 

mpany almost constantly calls 

the attention of the public that 
“Goods not manufactured by the 
ictor Talking Machine Company 

e not Victrolas” in its advertis- 

g. The company also uses other 
expressions of the same import, 

d Mr. Baxter’s letter explains: 

“We do this for the obvious 
reason that there is a strong ten- 
dency on the part of the public to 
ise the word ‘Victrola’ as a ge- 
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neric term in place of ‘talking ma- 
chine’ or ‘phonograph.’ The fact 
of the matter is that ‘Victrola’ was 
adopted by this company many 
years ago as a trade-mark for its 
products, and our world-wide use 
of the mark has not been confined 
to phonographs alone, but is ap- 
plied to records, needles and other 
talking machine accessories.” 


Advertising Expresses Appre- 
ciation of Small Customer 


An expression of indebtedness to its 
smaller customers was the subject of a 
recent newspaper advertisement of The 
New York Edison Company. Twenty 
pen-and-ink drawings of establishments 
in New York using only a_ small 
amount of electricity formed the bor- 
der of the advertisement. Among the 
subjects of these small drawings were 
a lunch wagon, a jewelry shop three 
and a half feet wide, the shop of a 
specialist in bottle washing and the 
store of a dealer in old things. 

The copy of the advertisement was 
headed “However Small — However 
Large, At Your Service.” The copy 
also explained that over 1,500,000 bills 
rendered last year averaged less than 
50 cents monthly. “No electrical equip- 
ment is too small, as none is too large, 
to receive the best service we are capable 
of rendering, both technical and human,” 
it further stated. 


F. J. Gottron Elected: President 
of P. A. Geier Company 


Frank J. Gottron, general manager 
of the P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, 
manufacturer of Royal electric vacuum 
cleaners, has been elected president and 
general manager. P. A. Geier, pres- 
ident, becomes chairman of the board 
of directors, retaining the office of trea- 
surer. Other officers are: Thomas 
Coughlin, executive vice - president; 
Walter B. Fulghum, vice-president in 
charge of sales, and James A. Farrell, 
secretary. 


E. H. Miller Transferred by 
Chilton Class Journal 


Edward H. Miller, for more than 
twelve years with the Chicago service 
department of the Chilton Class Journal 
Company, publisher, has been trans- 
ferred to the home office at Philadel- 
phia, where he will be in charge of 
service for the company. 


Appointed by “Sporting 
Goods South” 


H. I. Circle, publishers’ representa- 
tive, has been a _—— Eastern repre- 
sentative for Sporting Goods South, 
Greensboro, N. 





Bull’s-Eyes in Advertising 


Working Out the Small Single-Column Advertisement to a Point Where 
It Does Something More Than Fill Space 


By D. Morris-Jones 


SK the art director, or the 
visualizer or the copy chief 
which he would rather tackle on 
the basis of effective display—the 
page, the half-page, the full sin- 
gle-column, or the apparently sim- 
ple little advertisement that usu- 
ally is intended to occupy about 
two inches single-column. 
Technically, it is one of the 
hardest things to do in advertis- 
ing, to create the small bull’s-eye; 
and the ingenuity and skill and 
experience of the men and women 
who earn their bread and butter 
creating advertising ideas in dis- 
play, are taxed to evolve adver- 
tisements in this category. 
There are a lot of very able 
men who ask for nothing better 
than a chance to lay out full pages 


or almost any other size adver- 
tisement, who will shudder when 
Mister Bull’s-Eye walks jauntily 


up to their drawing board and 
says: “Here I am; let’s see what 
you can do with me.” And may- 
be they do and maybe they do 
not; but you may be assured that 
if they do not it is not for want 
of a good hearty try at it. 

If one will look through his 
favorite newspaper or magazine, 
he will find scores of examples 
of the bull’s-eye. Some of them 
may be dismissed offhand because 
they are just two-inch advertise- 
ments—simply that and nothing 
more. They present no eye-catch- 
ing picture; they lack force and 
display effectiveness. Someone has 
paid good money for them, how- 
ever, and there is the pity of the 
thing. A poorly worked out larger 
space advertisement may get by 
because of its size alone; your 
little fellow must have an adver- 
tising voice that betokens a lung 
capacity that cannot be measured 
by the standards of his big brother. 
There he is, probably one of six 
or eight or more small adver- 
tisements, piled column high; and 


if he is not a lusty infant who 
can make his voice heard in the 
wilderness, then he is a stepchild, 
an orphan, on whom money has 
been spent in vain. 

You cannot expect the small ad- 
vertisement to do the advertising 
job of a large advertisement. The 
man who does expect it to do that 
sort of a job is shooting paper 
wads instead of shot. There are 
some products that can use the 
bull’s-eye to tremendous advan- 
tage as a sales maker; there are 
others to whem the little fellow 
is an announcer that they are still 
in business; there are other adver 
tisers who use the bull’s-eye type 
of advertisement as a filler, an in- 
between, for their larger units o! 
space. But whatever the purpose 
behind the small advertisement 
may be, it is not going to begin 
to measure up to its job unless it 
is given a coat and vest and pants 
that take it out of the dungaree 
class. 


A REVERSED FUNCTION 


The advertising bull’s-eye re 
verses the accepted function of 
the heart of the target for which 
it is named. Its duty is not to be 
hit, but to hit. Its function is to 
strike such a vivid note on the 
page on which it appears that th 
reader busily on his way through 
the paper, looking for the newest 
news sensation, will stop, look am 
keep stopped until he discovers 
that little Mr. Bull’s-Eye is telling 
him in a few words that “Myer’s 
Muffins Are Fit to Eat,” or that 
“Babbling Brook Water Mixes 
with Anything,” or that “You 
Make No Mistake With Musterfine 
on Your Steak,” or whatever big 
message the advertiser has to put 
over in a small space. 

_ Naturally you will ask how this 
is to be done; how is one to know 
when the small advertisements 
measure up to the rules and speci- 
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YOUR WORLD HAS CHANGED 


inventions scarcely need 
comment. We contem- 
plate a mew one every 
day. Hardly has the radio 
lecome practicable when 
the air is overcrowded, 
and a plea goes up for 
government regulation 
of wave lengths. 

“See the airplane,” 
said a father to his ten- 
year-old daughter the 
other day, with the won- 
der of a generation which 
has seen the birth of 
flying. 

“No, father,” replied 
the child of a new era, 
“that is a hydroplane.” 

We have already seen 
the old familiar cellar 
freed from coal and ashes 
by means of the oil 
burner. The coal wagon 
disappears in the offing, 
following the oil lamp, 
and the petticoat, the 
horse and buggy, the 
square piano, cotton 
stockings, and the sum- 
mer kitchen. 

Your world is being 
recreated today by three 
important influences; 
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first, the closeness of science 
and discovery to commercial 
manufacturing; second, thé 
shortness of the link between 
the manufacturer and the con- 
sumer; and third, the amazing 
speed with which the Amer- 
ican public makes up its mind 
to change its mind. 

Of these three, the most 
vital in selling is the last one. 
There is great opportunity for 
the manufacturer who makes 
up his mind quick enough. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, ie. 


247 PARK AVENUE: NEW YORK 
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fication? What is the recipe? 
The first consideration for you 
to fix in your own mind is this: 
Be mighty certain that what you 
are thinking about advertising is 
suitable for small space; that it 
can be advertised advantageously 
in the bull’s-eye type of adver- 
tisement; and that you are going 
to abide by the rules of the small 
space game—said rules being 
largely negative in nature. Don’t 
try to advertise a twenty-two- 
story building with a picture of 
the building; don’t hope to make 
your square inches of space in a 
magazine or newspaper do the 
work of a full page, or any other 
space; don’t put yourself in the 
mental position of trying to fool 
yourself that any artist can make 
up a small advertisement, but go 
out into the highways and byways 
and find the one man who can 
and will produce a real bull’s-eye, 
instead of an astigmatic moo cow’s. 
Don’t expect to be able to have a 
drawing that would have difficulty 
in fairly representing itself in even 
a full page, but content yourself 
with simplicity and strength, for 
it is at the simple and strong 
bull’s-eye that the paying public 
likes to gaze. Don’t be content to 
copy what the other fellow does 
but insist that your small advertise- 
ments be unmistakably your own. 
You can get good small adver- 
tisements. Other advertisers get 
them. You likewise can get small 
advertisements that are anathema 
in the sight of advertising men 
and public alike. Other advertisers 
get them. The decision as to which 
style and type of bull’s-eyes you 
will get rests within your own dis- 
cretion. If you are not experienced 
in the ways of the bull’s-eye, take 
this word of advice: better no 
small advertisement by far, if 
what you are thinking about bears 
more resemblance to the forceful- 
ness and strength of a jelly fish’s 
eye than it does to a bull’s-eye. 
There is no royal road to the 
bull’s-eye,* but you will know it 
when you see it and you will offer 
up prayers of thankfulness to the 
man who builds it for you. 
Whether your bull’s-eyes are 
triangles, circles, ovals, concentric 
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futuristig spots, the waves 
of the sea, arrows, sign-posis, 
posters, or the back: of a police- 
man’s helmet, it does not make a 
bit of difference, provided it gives 
you attention value, the simplicity, 
the force, strength, and interest- 
holding characteristics of the suc- 
cessful bull’s-eye. 

Do not envy the other man’s 
bull’s-eye. Get one for yourself, 
And remember that not all the 
bull’s-eyes you see in the columus 
of the newspapers and magazin:s 
are 100 per cent or anywhere near 
it. The chances are that a whole 
lot of the advertisers who are 
paying out their good money for 
small advertisements are writhing 
in advertising envy of someone 
else, who may be doing the same 
thing himself. 

Use a bull’s-eye advertisement 
when that is the thing to use; fice 
from it as you would from the 
plague if good advertising counsel 
says nay. There is nothing more 
tricky than the small advertise- 
ment; there is nothing more at- 
tractive and more worth its cost 
when it is right; nothing more 
futile or wasteful when it is not 
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Employees Advertise Apprecia- 
tion to Employers 


When David Jones, Ltd., of Sydney, 
Australia, recently celebrated its eighty- 
ninth birthday and its removal to new 
quarters, the employees of that firm use« 
a newspaper advertisement to express 
their good-will toward their employers 
The advertisement was paid for by thie 
employees and appeared without tl 
knowledge of the officers of the Jones 
company. 

Part of the copy read as follows 
“Today the good house of David Jones 
celebrates its eighty-ninth and last 
birthday in the old home. The staff 
of David Jones unites in a public ex 
pression of good-will and appreciatior 
and on this, the eve of fulfilment of t! 
company’s ambitions, records  sincer« 
wishes for the perpetuation of that 
prosperity which has been achieved and 
maintained by high ideals of tradin 
and service-giving for three gener: 
tions. This announcement inserted by 
the staff of David Jones.” 


Perfume Account to Smith, 
Sturgis & Moore 


Parfums Lionceau, Paris, has ap- 
potatos Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., 
ew York advertising agency, to direct 


its advertising account in this country. 
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What Shall We Have to Eat? 


How many times have you been asked 
that question—how often have you 
pondered over your favorite foods hoping 
to be able to solve the problem. 


IN SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, the 
housewives answer this daily question 
by reading the SYRACUSE HERALD, 


which carries the bulk of food advertising. 


FOR THE FIRST FIVE MONTHS of 
1927 the Herald carried 48% plus of all 
the Food advertising or 89,208 lines more 
than its nearest competitor. 


Herald - - - 316,555 lines 
Second Paper - 227,347 “ 
Third Paper - 103,318 “ 





REASONS FOR HERALD’S EXCESSIVE LEAD 


(a) Concentrated Circulation. 

(b) Class of Appeal. 

(c) Readers’ Responsiveness to Advertisers’ 
Message. 











SYRACUSE HERALD 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


National Representatives: 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


210 Madison Avenue Park Square Bldg. 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
New York Boston Chicago 


507 Montgomery St. Leary Building Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
San Franeisco, California Seattle, Washington Los Angeles, California 
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Two prominent agen 
how they bu 


Here is telling evidence that DRUG TOPI( 





Space Buyer Shows His 
Yardsticks 


sphere Are Five of Them, and What ¢ He Buys Must Often Be Sold Agair 
By Duane D. Liven r 
es 


Of Lord & Thomas and Log: 





Here are some of the accounts 

handled by Lord and Thomas 

and Logan advertised regularly 
in Drug Topics 


KOTEX Mille 


Pepsodent “Rubber Sundrie 
KLEENEX Beechams 


ABSORBENT KERCHIEFS Pil Ils 


Sunkist Fruit Juice Extractor 


Drug? 
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pace buyers have told 
Ul and why! 


te easures up to their high standards of requirements 
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|. There’s a “&: 
a “Six . i 
| th Sense Yardstick 
‘ 00 
Influence” ag a Part of ope eine Thing “Edivoriat 


By Roger F., Owsley 


sli Magazine Space Buyer, George Batten Company, 1 
T E“ can be little doubt i a 
pick < PS, Planes Aa of 


And here are some of the ac- 

counts handled by George 

Batten Company, Inc., adver- li 

tised regularly in Drug Topics. ia "i , Ps RU SH 

a =” - ATU j -- 

"NO- Deen (ail 
. PH Y: LAC . = 


G What Are Your Yardsticks? " 


DRUG TOPICS measures up to the 
most exacting requirements of the 
country’s keenest space buyers. More 
of the drug trade’s largest national 
advertisers appear in DRUG TOPICS ° 
than in any other publication—and it 
justifies their confidence by delivering 
the goods. Let us show you our 
proof that DRUG TOPICS can meet 
the most exacting requirements. 


A letter or’ phone call will bring you t'e proof. 
TOPICS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


\ 291 Broadway, New York j 
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ats 6 oo of Every 7 Homes in 


Bloomington, Ill. 


Readership, Plus Density of Circulation Offers Positive 
Advertising Results at the Lowest Possible Cost! 


7119 
{Home Delivered 6730) 


Net Paid Circulation in 
Bloomington-Normal. 


704 


Out of 908 Boxes on the Eight 
Bloomington-Normal Rural 
Routes. 


19,897 


Net Paid Circulation in 78 
cities and towns and rural 
routes in Central Illinois. 


65% 


Greater home delivered city 
circulation than any other 


216 
Times 


as much circulation in the 
Bloomington trading radius 
as any other medium. 


(Above figures from Publisher’s Statement to A.B.C., Mar. 31, 1927) 


Che Daily Pantagraph 


Published Every Morning Except Sunday at Bloomington, III. 
REPRESENTATIVES 


CHAS. H. EDDY a 247 Park Ave., New York City; 294 Washington St., Boston 
F. E. WALES, Reom 1501, 140 &. Dearborn 8t., Chicage 


Member A. B. C., A. N. P. A., Associated Press 








Advertising Technical Facts to 


Women 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation Has Discovered That Women 
Not Only Buy Large Quantities of Motor Oil but Are Also 
Interested in the Pfinciples of Lubrication 


By H. C. North 


TS has always been a tra- 
dition, amounting almost to a 
superstition among advertising men, 
that women are incapable of un- 
derstanding technical and scientific 
Even the manufacturers of 

sehold machines and apparatus 
of which women are the judges, 
buyers and operators, 
have balked at ex- 
plaining the mechanical 
letails of their con- 
raptions to those 
ery women on whose 
references the suc- 
ess or failure of the 
roduct depends. Ad- 
ertise to them—yes. 
ut keep away from 
technicalities. You 
know how women are. 
Better to pick out 
some trick feat#re, 


; ts 


sarily involves technical copy. Not 
that the understanding of such 
copy demands an engineering train- 
ing, but to realize the importance 
of good oil to a car one must be 
made to understand the first prin- 
ciples of lubrication—the kind of 
thing that women are supposed not 


To the LADIES! 


Your motor ~ a fried egg~ 
and the Film of Protection” 


Biron you fry an 
grease the pan. That 
Sim of ol whe 


which 


nd sell them on that 
etc., etc. 

Tide Water 

Sales Corpora- 
n, manufacturer of 
Veedol, questions this 
philosophy. Men, 
hemselves, are no 
mental giants when 
comes to compre- 
iding engineering 
blems, this com- 

y says. “Why are 
isbands so Stupid 
ut Motor Oils?” 
ks one of its adver- 
ments to women. 
‘ther Veedol ad- 
‘tisement, in a 

stern newspaper, is headed: 

r Coast Car Owners who are 
Mechanics and Don’t Want. 

e.” Sort of bearding the lion. 
\ny manufacturer of motor oil 

f course frequently confronted 

1 the question: Shall I direct 


you frse 
ain 

woo direct contact with the 

he onl film breaks, chan che egg burns 

and 6s ruined, 


But che heat of @ tryung-pan « cool 








ADVERTISEMENT WAS THE FIRST IN THE 
SERIES APPEALING TO WOMEN 


THIS MAGAZINE 
VEEDOL 


to understand. Consequently, all 
that could be said about the ad- 
visability of a direct feminine ap- 
peal must concern the practicality 
of breaking tradition and present- 
ing technical facts to women. 

The whole debate came to a 
advertising to women? But show-down—like many other cam- 
advertising of motor oil neces- paigns—upon the preparation of a 
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particularly brilliant piece of copy. 
It started off with the caption, “To 
the Ladies! Your Motor—a fried 
egg—and the ‘Film of Protec- 
tion,’” and then proceeded to com- 
pare the use of lubricating oil in 
a motor with the use of grease in a 
frying-pan. Anyone who had ever 
fried an egg could not fail to un; 
derstand it. However, the adver- 
tisement would entail entirely too 
much expense for an I-don’t-see- 
why-not judgment. 

There is no doubt that most 
cars are family cars; and that a 
great many autos, especially in the 
suburbs and in small towns and 
cities, are bought with the woman’s 
use of it in view. While her hus- 
band is in the office, she is driving 
it to take the children to school, 
to do the shopping, make her calls, 
and for a hundred and one other 
things. 

Now, while she is buying her 
groceries and supplies, is there any 
reason to believe that she would 
not stop to get oil for the car? 
Inquiry among oil dealers, hus- 


bands, wives, and everybody avail- 
able, indicated that there is not. 


Dealers were unanimous in the 
statement that more oil is bought 
during the week days by women 
than by men. It was the opinion 
of almost every husband ques- 
tioned that his wife buys most 
of the oil. As I was told at Tide 
Water, “We can’t prove that wo- 
men buy more oil than men, but 
we know darned well we are 
right.” 

Assuming that she was a larger 
buyer, would the technicalities of 
motor lubrication mean anything to 
her? It was pointed out that in 
the advertisements for men great 
care is used to guard against too 
technical language, and that man’s 
superior knowledge of mechanics 
is more or less of a myth. The 
advertisement was submitted to 
several women for reading; that 
there was anything mysterious 
about it was labeled as absurd. 
One woman’s comment was that 
even a man could understand it! 

It is generally recognized that 
a woman is a much shrewder retail 
buyer than a man. Socks are apt 
to be just socks to a man, but to 
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a woman they are an investment 
Her knowledge of such mechanica! 
contrivances as the furnace and 
the water faucet furnish suburban 
topics of conversation. Her prow- 
ess in making small repairs abou‘ 
the house with no more efficient 
tools than a carving-knife, a hair- 
pin, and a stick of chewing gum, 

is celebrated. Thoughts like these, 
in the absence of certain know! 

edge, influenced Tide Water, and 
the company’s first advertising o/ 
motor oil directly “to the ladies” 
started in October, 1925. 


INDIRECT EVIDENCE 


To check the results of such an 
advertisement accurately would 
mean having a man stationed in 
every filling station*and garage 
in the United States, asking each 
female customer what influenced 
her to buy Veedol. Indirect evi- 
dence, however, was not wanting. 
The first advertisement received 
more comment than any the com- 
pany had ever before inserted. 
Letters came in from women in 
all sections of the country. The 
women apparently were eager to 
applaud any recognition of their 
intelligence. 

So firmly convinced was Tide 
Water of the effectiveness of the 
advertisement that full pages con- 
taining a direct appeal to women 
have been used in two weekly 
magazines, regularly, for the last 
two years. Lately a third weekly 
has been added. Half pages and 
smaller space, of the same type of 
advertising, have appeared regu 
larly in 350 newspapers throughout 
the country. Salesmen’s reports 
of the dealers’ attitude and ap- 
proval all but prove that the 
breaking of new ground has been 
highly profitable. Tide Water 
feels that the facts are now too 
obvious to need further proof. 
Although plans are apt to change, 
it is thought highly probable that 
as soon as advertising appropri- 
ations warrant, Veedol will extend 
its message to women through the 
pages of magazines read exclu- 
sively by women. 

This year the company is includ- 
ing a short “Note to Readers” in 
its advertising. This announces 
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that “A Women’s Department has 
been established by the Tide Water 
Oil Sales Corporation for infor- 
mation and advice on the solution 
of your automobile problems.” 

It should be interesting to man- 
ufacturers confronted with a like 
question to know that there is but 
slight difference in the wording of 
the technical explanations for 
men and women. The copy di- 
rected toward women, so far as 
mechanical exposition is concerned, 
is practically identical with that 
for men. The approach is differ- 
ent, because a woman’s interest is 
different, but the real selling copy 
remains about the same. In fact 
one advertisement, ostensibly di- 
rected to men, is in reality writ- 
ten for women. Note the subtlety 
of the main caption, “A Whisper 
of Advice to Husbands whose 
Wives Drive Fords.” What wo- 
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man wouldn’t read that? And 
conversely, what man would rest 
until he had read the copy under 
“It takes a Man to Make Motor 
repairs but a Woman to Preven: 
them.” Or the one already cited. 
“Why are Husbands so Stupi 
about Motor Oils?” In othe: 
words, Tide Water gauges th 
ability of a man and of his wif« 
in mastering technical reasons a 
being about the same. 


Civic Weeklies Elects Officer 


Maurice Elgutter, of What’s Doin 
in Toledo, was re-elected president of t! 
American Association of Civic Weekliec 
at the annual meeting held at Chicag 
recently. Walter West, of This Wee 
in Chicago, was made _ vice-president 
Melba E. Paige, of Ft. Wayne’s Week! 
Guide, secretary, and Amy S. Cory 
of Dayton This Week, was re-electe 
treasurer. A recommendation was mad 
to standardize civic weeklies to a un 
form size. 





June Chain-Store Sales 


June June 
Company 1927 1926 


IF, W. | ogg $20,405,990 $19,021,868 
377,059 9,092,361 


2J. C. Penney.. 11, 
a - 10,064,047 
Ss. H. 


McCrory Stores.. 
Childs Company.. 
a Corp. 

R. Thompson.. 

J. Newberry.. 

‘iggly W’gly W’ n 
SF. & W. Grand.. 
6p. aS Grocery 
Met’politan Stores 
™McClellan Stores.. 
G. C. Murphy... 
8Peoples Dr’g Sto’s 
Loft, 


Change 


% 6 Months 6 — 
1927 1926 


a 3 $1: 766,245 $107, rg 449 
1 


4,564 

13.9 55,901, 171 49, "837 324 
7.9 23,359, 046 21,688,1 13 
24.9 17,066,083 14,395,449 
16,972,689 14,183,099 
12,647,235 
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®*Neisner Bros. .. 292, 645 
1°[, Silver & Bros.. 329,133 2,285,338 


Fanny Farmer... 248, 072 229,942 1,712,536 1,514,268 


1 The old stores of the Woolworth company in aii showed a gain of $674,088, or 
3.5 per cent, over June, 1926, and for the first half of 1927, a gain of $5, 774,84 1, 
4 per ont over the corresponding period of last year. 
2 The J. C. Penney Company reports that there are now 787 stores in operation 
8 The S. S. Kre sge Company reports that there were 329 stores in operation at 
the end of June, 1926, and 398 stores in operation at the end of June, 1927. 
* The Hartman Corporation reports 17 stores in operation this year, the same 
as as were in operation last year. 
& W. Grand Stores report 53 stores in operation at the end of June this 
year, ‘against 40 stores at the end of last year. 
® The David Pender Grocery Company had 358 stores in operation at the end 
of June 1927, against 292 stores at the end of June, 19 
t The McClellan Stores Company had 107 ae in operation at the end of June, 
1926, and 115 stores at the end of June, 1 
8 The Peoples Drug Stores, Inc., had 47 stores in ——— at the end of June, 
1927, and 33 stores in operation at the end of June, 1926 
® Neisner Bros., Inc., had 20 stores in operation in June, 1927, and 13 in opera- 
tion in June, 1926. 
10 The Isaac Silver & Bros. Company, Inc., reports 21 stores in operation at the 
end of June, 1927, against 15 stores at the end of June, 1926. 
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Advertisers: Know 
the Value of 
The ALTOONA MIRROR 


as an Advertising Medium 


They know their message is read daily by 


over thirty thousand families. That’s why 
the Mirror published 31,724 more lines in 
June, 1927, than it did in 1926. 


172,088 lines 


of national advertising were published dur- 


ing the month of June. 


And the daily net paid circulation reached 
the high water mark of 


30,591 


The ALTOONA MIRROR 


Business Direct 


FRED G. PEARCE, Manager of Advertising 
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ings New 
Commandment 


HOUGHTS for an advertiser in- 
vestigating the Southern market: 
Here is a section comprising 
39,206,000 people. . . . Magazine cir- 
culation scattered and extremely small. 
Newspaper reading almost a universal 
habit. 

Combined circulations, for example, 
of two of the largest magazine publish- 
ing houses slightly over a million and a 
half. 

Combined newspaper circulations 
one out of every six persons—prac- 
tically a newspaper in every Southern 
home. 

The Southern newspaper wields tre- 
mendous influence. No other medium 
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approaches it. Through its columns 
opinion is molded; opinion swayed, en- 
lightened and entertained. 

Southern dailies will link your prod- 
uct definitely with the locality; creating 
direct and intimate appeal. 

Advertising rates are low. You can 
cover the entire South with a smaller 
outlay than would be required to reach 
any other area of like buying power. 
Once sold, the South stays sold. 

Consult any reputable advertising 
agency for facts and figures on adver- 
tising’s new commandment: 


Sell The South Thru 
SOUTHERN NEWSPAPERS 


For general information write 

SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Cranston Williams, Manager 
Box 468, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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IN TWO YEARS 


In June 1925 the Bendix Brake Company’s 
plant was just nearing completion. Bendix 
advertising began before the first Bendix 
Brakes were installed on a motor car. 

In June 1927 Bendix Brakes are standard 
equipment on twenty-two leading cars, 


motor-coaches and trucks; and the com- 
pany has on its books a volume of busi- 
ness for 1927 totaling many millions of 
dollars. The automotive industry wants 
Bendix Mechanical 4-Wheel Brakes. 


The real fun of business is in 
“seeing progress”—one reason we 
have enjoyed so keenly our associ- 
ation, as their advertising counsel, 
with the Bendix Brake Company. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 


Whose business is the Study and 
execution of good advertising 


Chicago ANG: Cincinnati 


‘ / 
Philadelphia 14 & Rockford 
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Ten Ways 
to Secure the Jobber’s 
Co-operation 


Tue R. M. Hotiimncsueap Co. ~ 
or Canapa. Ltp. 
Toronto 

tor of Printers’ Ink: 

Ve are selling our product exclu- 
sively through a group of approx- 

itely seventy-five of the best auto 

ive and hardware iobbers in Canada. 

Ve assume there is an average of 
approximately seven salesmen for each 
obber. 

' We are writing to learn. if possible, 
successful plans found practicable 
by other manufacturers or selling or- 
ganizations, in the building up of iob- 
bers’ salesmen’s interests to the end 
it they will sell more of our mer- 
chandise. 

We will be particularly glad to re- 
ceive any reference or other material 
you may have available to put us on 
the right track. 

Tue R. M. Hottinesueap Co. 
: or Canapa. Ltp.. 
Grorce F. Smit. 
Vice-bresident. 


T= inquiry touches on a prob- 
lem which has been troubling 
the brightest merchandising minds 
of the country for a number of 
years. How can a manufacturer 
get the co-operation of jobbers’ 
salesmen in the selling of one 
product or one line of products 
when their total list of products 
runs into the hundreds, perhaps 
thousands ? 

Printers’ INK has published a 
number of articles dealing with 
ways and means of getting jobber 

-operation. They point quite 
lefinitely to a few general methods 
vhich, while they are not 100 per 

nt effective, often go a long way 
toward winning jobber co-opera- 

n. A few of these methods can 

summarized briefly as follows: 

1. Missionary salesmen. This 

ls for either a special sales 

ce to work with jobbers’ sales- 
nen or else special effort on the 

t of regular salesmen who 

nd some of their time with 

bers. This method has its pit- 

s as well as its advantages. 

e “Why We Believe in Work- 

with Wholesalers—Not for 

Them.” Printers’ Ink, March 
17. 1927.) 

Sales conventions for jobbers’ 

sulcsmen. Very difficult to bring 
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about but excellent wherever pos- 
sible. 

3. Saturday meetings with job- 
bers’ salesmen. At such meetings 
company salesmen go over the 
merits of the product and explain 
the major selling points. This 
method is effective but does not 
always have a lasting effect and 
therefore needs periodic repetition. 

4. Distribution of advertising 
material to jobbers and_ their 
salesmen. If a manufacturer can 
get jobbers to give him lists of 
their salesmen he can often do 
effective direct-mail work by writ- 
ing letters and furnishing proofs 
of current advertisements. Some 
advertisers even go so far as to 
issue special house magazines for 
jobbers’ salesmen. 

5. Following jobbers’ prospects 
by mail. This, again, requires 
that the jobber furnish a list of 
his prospects to the manufacturer. 
Once that list is in the manufac- 
turers’ hands he can do effective 
direct-mail work. Such lists are 
not always easy to get since the 
jobber is often suspicious of the 
manufacturer’s motives. Some 
jobbers, however, while they will 
not furnish a list will mail letters 
and other material to prospects if 
the manufacturers will furnish the 
material. 

6. Visits of the jobbers’ sales- 
men .to the factory. Akin to 
method two this can be used only 
under exceptional conditions. 

7. Souvenirs to jobbers’ salesmen. 
These souvenirs must be small in 
value and used purely for good- 
will, The manufacturer must 
avoid any appearance of bribing 
salesmen. 

8. Featuring jobbers in trade- 
paper advertising. There are many 
variations of this method. Its 

reatest value is that it shows the 
jobber that the manufacturer is 
behind him and shows the dealer 
that the manufacturer believes in 
the jobber. 

9. An idea that will be good 
enough to win the jobbers’ enthusi- 
asm and thus win the enthusiasm 
of his salesmen. This is perhaps 
the best method of getting jobber 
co-operation but demands a real 
product and a real merchandising 
idea. Printers’ INK has de- 
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scribed several ideas of this kind. 

10. An exclusive control sales 
policy. This means that the jobber 
is given exclusive sales rights in 
his territory. This is a subject 
which has been debated a great 
deal. Some manufacturers claim 
it is a vicious practice while others 
believe it to be the only sound way 
of working with the jobber. Ex- 
perience has shown that those 
companies which are able to fol- 
low this policy have benefited by 
winning hearty support from their 
jobbers. 

Bonuses to jobbers’ salesmen are 
a bad practice which is disliked 
by the jobber and often results 
in the jobber dropping the line. It 
is mentioned ‘here only because we 
wish to warn manufacturers 
against using this method. 

In a recent article in Printers’ 
Inx, C. W. Muench, sales man- 
ager, George Richards & Co., gave 
a number of interesting pointers 
to the manufacturer wishing job- 
ber co-operation. Two essentials 
which he mentioned are worth re- 
emphasizing. He said that any 
plan which is to win jobber co- 
operation must not be too compli- 
cated and must not call for too 
great a proportion of the jobbers’ 
salesmen’s time. These essentials 
are doubly important where a job- 
a salesman is carrying a heavy 
ine. 

The kind of co-operation that 
the manufacturer would really like 
to get from jobbers’ salesmen can 
be gained only when our present 
marketing scheme has entered a 
Utopian era. However, the meth- 
ods outlined above have been used 
successfully and point the way to 
a partial realization of the true 
co-operation. 

A bibliography listing fifty-three 
articles that have appeared in 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonrTHLY on various phases of the 
subject of holding and securing 
the co-operation of the jobber and 
his sales organization will be sent 
to any reader who writes for it.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


John Urban Riley, Boston, advertis- 
ing, has incorporated under the name 
John Urban Riley, Inc. 


Death of C. J. Geyer 


C. J. Geyer, president and treasurer »f 
The er Company, ~—, Ohio, a! 
vertising agency, died July 9. He wis 
sixty-two years old. or twenty-sev n 
years he was with the Dayton Heraid, 
resigning as general manager of that 
newspaper in 1911 to enter the advertis- 
ing business. 

i Geyer-Dayton Advertising Con- 
pany was established in 1912, with Mr. 
Geyer as president. The name of a 
gh ed ya the was = changed 

Mr. Geyer was 
aie t = “the affairs ro the agency until 
a few months ago, when failing hea!th 
caused him to relinquish most of his 
work. 


New York Associated Dailies 
Meet 


The summer meeting of the New York 
Associated Dailies was held last week at 
Gloversville, N. Y. William B. Bryant, 
publisher of the Paterson, N. J., Press 
Guardian, discussed some of the problems 
and needs of the smaller newspapers in 
a talk on “Group Advertising Represen 
tation.” At another session a list of 
twenty questions bearing on the opera 
tion of newspapers was answered by 
various publishers. The advisability « 
offering the members of the association 
as a group to national advertisers was 
also discussed. 


J. L. Butler Leaves Tracy- 
Parry Company 


John L. Butler, vice-president of the 
Tracy-Parry Company, Inc., Philadelphia 
advertising -agency, has resigned. [Hie 
has been with this agency for the last 
eight years. He will start an advertising 
business at Philadelphia, to be known as 
the John L. Butler Company. 


New Haven Clock Account to 
Blaker 


The New Haven Clock Company, New 
Haven, Conn., manufacturing a general 
line of clocks, has appointed the Blake: 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, to 
direct its advertising account. 


“Oklahoman” and ‘Times’ 
Appoint E. C. Kelly 


Ewing C. Kelly has been appointed 
special representative for the national 
advertising ag | of the Oklahoma 
City Oklahoman and Times. 


Blackhawk Mfg. Company 
Buys Hydraulic Tool 


The Blackhawk Manufacturing Con 
pany, Milwaukee, tools, has purchase: 
the Hydraulic Tool Company, Ll« 
Angeles, hydraulic oil-power jacks. 


The executive committee of the Ass: 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., will hol 
one of its regular meetings at Toronto 
Ont., on July 15 and 16. 
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You will find that brush and palette 
are not at odds with telephone and 
typewriter. You will learn that an 
art institution serving business men 
may know both how to mix business 
with art,and how to mix art with 
busingat. It evidences a high and 
wie spirit to cherish ideals, but it 
is ideas that put wings on m: 

IDEAS - LAYOUTS - DESIGNS + ILLUSTRATIONS 


MARTIN ULLMAN 
STUDIOS /¢ New Yorx 








The Sandman Rides by Railroad 


Sleep Is Receiving the Attention of a Number of Railroads in Their 
Current Magazine and Newspaper Advertising 


By J. G. Condon 


ISCOVERED at last! A sure 

cure for insomnia! Do you 
lie awake at night counting those 
sheep and go on counting them be- 
cause the sheep will not turn to 
sleep? Suffer no longer! 
yourself a ticket on an American 
railroad and “sweet dreams.” 
Isn’t it easy? Of course it is and 
it must be so because the adver- 
tisements now running in news- 
papers and magazines the country 
over candidly admit it. To the 
manufacturers of beds and mat- 
tresses advertising the sleeping 
values of their products, please add 
the railroads. We may yet see a 
train named “The Sandman.” 

This thing of sleep is vitally im- 
portant in the solicitation of pas- 
senger business if current adver- 
tising is to be believed. The slogan 
of the New York Central, “The 
Water Level Route—You Can 
Sleep,” is not especially new, but 
it takes on added significance in a 
large-space advertisement which 
features a testimonial as to its ac- 
curacy from no less an authority 
than Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University. 

“Coming home on the Century 
was like riding on velvet,” he is 
quoted as writing to an officer of 
the New York Central and that 
railroad adds that “it is the velvety 
smoothness of the Century’s over- 
night flight on the famous water 
level route that has made this train 
the favorite of five out of six 
business executives.” 

Velvet for sleeping purposes un- 
questionably has its appeal and 
may have stirred the Penrisylvania 
Railroad into examining its quali- 
fications as an aid to sweet repose. 
Some of its newest newspaper ad- 
vertising offers the answer. It is 
suggested by a map above a rush- 
ing passenger train with an almost 
straight line connecting Chicago 
and New York. Copy appearing 
in Western papers, speaking of the 
Broadway Limited, says: 


Buy: 


Around the end of the lake—the» 
straight east through beautifully wooded 
asses in the mountains where co 
racing air induces sound sleep. You 
awaken on one of the straightest, lev« 
est stretches of railroad in the East 
so easy to shave comfortably, breakfast 
. _Finally you dart right under 
the Hudson and stop in New York’s 
largest passenger station—in the heart 
of the great midtown section. 

Traveling a route over 70 miles 
shorter than that of any New York 
train of comparable schedule, the Broad- 
way runs at a moderate speed that is 
conducive to comfort. 


Note that as against a “Water 
Level Route” on the New York 
Central, of which it boasts, the 
Pennsylvania points to “wooded 
passes in the mountains.” On the 
Century “you can sleep,” on the 
Broadway Limited “cool, bracing 
air induces sound sleep.” It seems 
to be a question demanding the 
attention of experts if a conclusion 
is to be reached and a whole 
thesis might be devoted to the 
qualifications to be demanded of 
good sleep experts. Here is a 
great opportunity for the Simmons 

people and the Ostermoor 
makers. Against Dr. Butler’s 
word for the New York Central's 
velvet the Pennsylvania offers that 
touch about straight and level 
track for shaving and breakfast. 

But this sleep question is not 
confined to the New York Central 
and the Pennsylvania. In the 
East, the Baltimore & Ohio re 
cently has used large newspaper 
space to call attention to its new 
Pullman sleepers which have indi- 
vidual rooms and beds—not mere 
berths to sleep in. After mention- 
ing the pleasures that go with the 
use of its de luxe busses enroute 
from New York to its Jersey City 
station, including “a refreshing 
trip down the river,” it adds: 


You may also have the greater com 
fort and privacy of the new-type all 
compartment sleepers which provide in- 
dividual bedrooms (commgneeneg 
desired) containing full length ; 
full toilet facilities with hot and cold 
running water; folding table and chair; 
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or 


picture readers ~all/ 


‘te measure of a man’s pocketbook isn’t 
the work clothes he wears! Just look at 
the number of automobiles parked near a 
building operation or registered in “‘agricul- 
tural communities”! 

Highbrow, or lowbrow, the man who has 
money is the man you must sell. And there’s 
one universal language all understand. 

Pictures that “show” your story as vividly 
as your copy “tells” it carry your product 
to all classes in ONE message. The magnate 
lounging in the smoking room of his club re- 
sponds no less frequently than the laborer 
munching his sandwiches beside the curb- 
stone pole outside. 

Illustrations—in line, halftone, or color all 
speaking the universal language, are your big- 
gest guarantee against “waste circulation.” 

For three generations we have helped advertisers, 

publishers and printers to make their pictures 


TALK. The best picture in the world is no better 
than the photo engraving that reproduces it. 


Gatchel & Manning, INc. 


C. A. Stinson, President 
[ Member of the American Photo Engravers Association ] 


Photo Engravers 
West Washington Square ows 230 South 7th St. 
a oe al ee oe oe ee 
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Such Fear Is Unfounded! 


500,000 


Weekly circulation 
makes Our Sunday 
Visitor the leading 
religious weekly in 
the United States. 
Advertising rate is 
$1.25 per agate line. 
Published at Hunt- 
ington, Indiana. 
Forms close 14 
days in advance of 
date of issue. 


The advertiser who shies away from religiou: 
publications, and especially Our Sunday 
Visitor, is shrinking from a fear of prej 
udice that does not exist. Our Sunda: 
Visitor is not prejudiced, and it fears no 
prejudice. 

Founded in 1912 for the purpose of instruct 
ing our people in their religion; of giving 
them the answer to false charges made 
against the Church; of exposing the socia! 
and religious errors of the day; of holding 
up the Catholic faith favorably to the non- 
Catholics; it has carried out its purpose 
without prejudice. 


In substantiation of this, one issue each 
month is read by almost 100,000 non-Catholic 
people, and we know of no advertiser who 
has felt any prejudice because he won profit 
through advertising in Our Sunday Visitor. 

Ses 
This summer for the first time in many 
years our circulation has INCREASED in- 
stead of falling off the usual five or six 
thousand—and this without solicitors, with- 
out prizes, without premiums! Surely, our 
readers must WANT Our Sunday Visitor, 
and surely, here is READER-INTEREST for 
every advertiser! 

Besa 


Should you want to reach ONLY the Catho- 
lic pastors of churches and schools in the 
U. S., a total of some 11,500, you will find 
The ACOLYTE (companion publication to 
O. S. V.) exactly suited to your require: 
ments. It covers the entire market of 
Catholic pastors exclusively; no waste cir- 
culation; and the advertising rate is $4.20 
per inch. Write to home office at Hunting- 
ton, Ind., for details. 





Eastern Representative 
HEVEY & DURKEE 
15 West 44th Street 

New York City 


Western Representatives 
ARCH CLEMENT & SON 
208 West Washington Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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full length mirror; electric fan and 


haded electric lights. 


All of which is, of course, highly 
sonducive to a good sleep on your 
way to Washington or wherever 
you may be bound. This innoVa- 
tion of The Pullman Company has 
been put into service on a number 

f roads and has been well adver- 
tised. The Pennsylvania and the 
Michigan Central are two other 
lines which have used good copy 
in luring passengers to a complete 
night’s rest enroute in one of the 
new type of cars. 

These cars contain fourteen 
separate rooms, each with a lava- 
tory and toilet and a permanent 
bed extending crosswise of the 
car. The regular Pullman charge 
for two lower berths is collected 
for the use of the room—which 
can be conveniently used by but 
one passenger—but only one and 
a quarter railroad fares are re- 
quired: The cars are good only 
for night trips—there would be no 
place to sit in comfort during the 
daytime. 

Some of the impetus for this 
aroused interest in the passenger’s 
comfort and ability to sleep may 
be traced to the experiments some 
Western lines are making with 
roller bearings on their coaches. 
Their success has been passed on 
to the public not only by the rail- 
roads themselves but by the manu- 
facturers. Recently, the Chicago 
& Northwestern and “The Mil- 
waukee Road” (that is the signa- 
ture on the advertisement although 
t carries the old trade-mark of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway) have battled for 
newspaper attention through large 
Opy. 

“A Finer Northwestern Limited” 
vas the slogan of the C. & N. W., 
he new train being described as 

fresh and polished and gleaming” 
vith a luxury that is said to be 
vased among other things on “a 
estful night’s sleep.” To this, 

iere is “an added feature! Quiet 
ler bearings on Northwestern 
irs insure smooth operation.” 

The Milwaukee invited the pub- 

c to an inspection of the new 

juipment on its Pioneer Limited, 

1odestly described as “the world’s 
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“If you want 
the cream of 
British business 
at home and 
abroad, you 
must ask for it 


in 
Punch 
Other papers 
have some of 
the best buyers 
in the Empire 
for readers. But 


PUNCH has all 


of them.” 
THOMAS RUSSELL, 


MARION JEAN LYON 
‘ Manager, “ PUNCH” 
&, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4, ENG. 
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Good Copy 


Recently a_ certain 
proposed advertise- 
ment was challenged 
as being too small to 
have “dignity.” 


A quaint notion 
when you recall that 
many a flaring block 
long facade utterly 
lacks dignity. . . . 


While a tiny hall 
mark of Paul Re- 
vere’s lends both 
dignity and extraor- 
dinary value to a 
battered piece of co- 
lonial silverware. 


Given readable type, 
in a reputable publi- 
cation, good copy can 
be safely trusted to 
ensure dignity. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 























finest,” and “sparkling new... 
advanced far beyond that of pres- 
ent-day railroad travel. A new 
:ra of travel commences with this 
luxurious train. It is destined to 
make railroad history.” It, too, 
emphasized the roller bearings on 
its cars and “single rooms, the 
latest and most unique addition to 
comfortable overnight travel. Cozy 
individual rooms with real beds 
crosswise of the car; equipped 
with deep box springs and soft 
mattresses—inviting to sound sleep. 
Hot and cold water and all toilet 
facilities complete within each 
room.” 

Note the emphasis on the “sound 
sleep.” The casual visitor from 


‘Mars might think, from a perusal 


of currrent railroad advertising, 
that sleeping heretofore was some- 
thing unknown on American 
trains, although the snoring on an 
average sleeper any night would 
quickly disabuse him of the idea. 

The accolade in this sleep 
promising campaign goes to the 
Chicago Great Western. Recently 
it has distributed among the pas- 
sengers on the Legionnaire, its 
crack train between Chicago and 
the Twin Cities, a card bearing 
this invitation: 

If you were general passenger agent 
of this railroad, what would you do 
with this train to give travelers bette: 
service? 


Space was left for a reply and 
many of the comments, all favor- 
able except one, were compiled in 
a newspaper advertisement. And 
that one read: “Stop the window 
rattling in lower 8, Car 19,” to 
which the railroad added, “we 
fixed this.” 

It is respectfully submitted that 
this is good sleep-promising copy. 

This roller bearing stuff threat- 
ens to stir up complications for 
the carriers. The Chicago Tribune 
recently discussed the subject edi- 
torially, hailing the improvement 
as one long over-due. 

“Travel at best,” it asserted, “is 
likely to be an unpleasant busi- 
ness,” and added: 


Railroad executives willing to risk 
money to relieve discomforts will find 
their reward in this world, we are con- 
fident. The traveling fublic is willing 
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FROM OUR CODE OF ETHICS 


“Our Endeavor should be to earn the reputation in 
our community of being intelligent, honest, first-class 
Craftsmen whom people can trust with their work.” 


a/HE mere fact that the 
larger advertisers now 





use professional typog- 


raphe exclusively should be 


conclusive evidence to the small 
buyer that what is good for the 
goose is good for the gander. 
A. 'T. A. in typography is the 


same as A. B.C. 1n circulation. 


06 A, 


Troe 
NEw YorRK GRovup oF 


Advertising Typographers of America 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


- MEMBERS ob 

Ad Service Co. * Advertising Agencies’ Service Co. * The Advertype Co., Inc. 

Associated Typographers * E. M. Diamant Typographic Service * Frost Brothers 

Davi: Gildea & Co., Inc. 7 Montague Lee Co., Inc. 7 Frederic Nelson Phillips, Inc. 

Standard Ad Service * Supreme Ad Service * Tri-Arts Press, Inc. 

Typographic Service Company of New York, Inc. 7 Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
The Woodrow Press, Inc. 











SENI FIFTY CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE A. T. A. SERVICE BOOK 
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Premium Catalogs 
that present 


The Best Premiums 
The Best Way 


ao 


The advantage of having more 
than one string to your bow is 
never more strikingly illustrated 
than in premium offers. 


When you offer but a single 
premium, and unfortunately, the 
prospective customer has it, you 
have no premium appeal whatever. 


But to offer a variety of pre- 
miums involves an intimate knowl- 
edge of what make the best 
premium and a heavy investment 
'n uncertainties. 


Handsome catalogs, handsomely 
illustrating articles that have 
proven themselves successful pre- 
miums, make the most effective 
presentation of permiums possible. 


But their cost? 


An organization that handles the 
premium requirements of some of 
the nation’s leading premium’ users 
and prepares their catalogs that 
are works of art, will prepare 
yours at no more than the cost of 
printing. 

Those who use this service save 
thousands of dollars in illustra- 
tions and plate work while secur- 
ing the assistance of those who 
have produced the most successful 
catalogs in use. 


Concerns interested in making 
their premium offers attractive and 
efficient and who value economies 
are invited to correspond. 


The 


Premium Service Co., Inc. 
9 West 18th Street 
New York City 
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to pay for comfort and speed, as | 
been amply demonstrated by the 
cess of extra-fare trains all over 
land. There is still much room 
improvement. The a? to New \ 
takes too ay he best trains 
quire twenty hours when the jou 
might be made in sixteen. It si 

be possible to leave Chicago late in 
afternoon, toward the close of the 
ness day, and arrive in New ork 
shortly after breakfast the next mrn- 
ing, without adding materially to the 
risk of travel. 


Smooth travel is all right, b 
demand for faster time is not cal. 
culated to appeal to the ave: 
railroad operating man who 
expedited passenger trains maki 
dependable freight service all 
more difficult, with the added { 
that those fast de luxe affairs all 
too often produce red figures in 
the accounts. 


Death of Herbert Myrick 


Herbert Myrick, publisher of The 
New England Homestead, Springiield, 
Mass., died on July 6, at Bad Nau- 
heim, Germany, while undergoing treat- 
ment for goer health. He was sixty- 
six “althou: old 

Although publisher of Good House- 
keeping from 1900 to 1911, during 
which time he founded the Good Ho yuse- 
keeping Institute, Mr. Myrick’s main 
interest had been in agricultural pub- 
lications. Among those he published 
were, The Dakota Farmer, Orange 
Judd Farmer, Farm and Home and 
The American ype ee: He made 
his first start in the publishing business 
shortly after graduating from Amherst 
Agricultural College, by buying a small 
interest in a company on Servowed 
capital. 

He was one of the first to advocate 
that the farmer organize and take an 
active part in politics. The Farmers’ 
Political League, which he founded in 
1901, was the beginning of the agri 
cultural bloc, which has been and still 
is a thorn in the side of both political 
parties. Some of the movements which 
he supported were: A tariff on farm 
products, a cooperative dairy system. 
a Federal system of agricultural experi 
ment stations, rural free delivery, the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, and co-opera 
tive buying and selling by farmers 


J. W. Marshall Joins Quigley 
Furnace Specialties 


. W. Marshall, 
Westinghouse Electric nufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the Quigley Furnace Specialties ( > 
pany, Inc., New York, manufactur 
of refractory materials. He was at = 
time with the American Nickel Corpo- 
ration, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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in the white heat of controversy 


Issues of the day dramatize themselves most in | 
controversy and debate. . . . Place your ad- 

vertising in the Forum and you have set it k 
squarely across the rushing mainstream of Amer- 
ica’s interests where they are most quickened. 








THE Forum is discussed and quoted every- 
where. In every state in the Union and in 
every city of importance the Forum and its 
controversies are being talked about. It offers 
an audience of 75,000 influential people. And 
a quality audience too; a recent survey of 2500 
of its readers showed average incomes of more 
than $10,000. 

Have you considered the use of so vital a 
setting as the Forum for your sales message? 


FORUM 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Waldo W. Sellew, Advertising Manager. 441 Lexington Ave., New York 
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RUTLAND 


Gateway of the Green Mountains 


Entrance to most charming scenic region in New 
England. Natural center of Prosperous Trading 
Territory; People steadily and profitably employed. 


Trading Population Covered by 
Rutland Daily Herald, 97,000 


Agriculture and Orchards Basic Industry in Territory, 
Marble Mills and Quarries largest in the World. 
Slate Products Lead in National Production. Sea- 
sonable Slumps in Buying Power Unknown in this 
Territory. 


Bank Deposits in Rutland $25,000,000. 
Bank Deposits elsewhere in this territory $25,000,000. 
Stores and Supply Houses, 1243. 


Industries other than Quarry and Farm Products, Scales; 
Warehouse Trucks; Castings; Steam Fitting and Plumbing 
Supplies; Boilers; Structural Iron; Stone-Working Machin- 
ery; Fire Clay Products; Refrigerators; Tin Cans and Can 
Making Machinery; Interior Woodwork; Doors, Sash and 
Cabinet Work; Book Publishing, Printing and Binding; 
Auto and Wagon Springs; Awnings, Tents; Mattresses; 
Medical Specialties; Maple Sugar and Maple Sugar Uten- 
sils; Ice Cream; Soft Drinks; Fly Paper; Shirts, House 
Dresses and Aprons; Furniture; Tannery; Underwear; 
Woodware; Woolens; Baskets; Cannery; Brass Foundry; 
Farm Implements; Dies, Knit Goods; Fishing Rods and 
Tackle. 
The Kind of Territory the Space-Buyer 
Can’t Afford to Overlook 


The Rutland Daily Herald 


Established 1794 
MORNING EXCEPT SUNDAY 
Member of Vermont Allied Dailies 


Vermont Allied Dailies 


Burlington Free Press St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record Barre Time 
Rutland Herald Bennington Banner Brattleboro Reformer 
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The 
Sales Problems of 
Aviation 


(Continued from page 6) 

le up of persons with a sport- 

instinct. I expect to see the 
younger business men of today 
sing it as a means of transporta- 
tion to and from the large city 
ind their country homes. For some 
time to come, the type of plane 
to be sold to this market will be 
an amphibian plane. Most big cities 
are located on or near great bodies 
of water. Rivers or lakes are at 
present the best landing places and 
can be flown over with the. great- 
est safety at the lowest altitudes. 
Those are the reasons why I say 
that this market, which is the larg- 
est market open today to manufac- 
turers of commercial aircraft, 
should be sold on amphibian planes. 
This market will increase and 
grow as cities get airports that 
are located near their business sec- 
tions and when accidents in air- 
plane travel cease to be front- 
page news, as they have in the 
case of the automobile.” 

The aircraft companies that 
seck this market of sporting en- 
thusiasts will have to search out 
the motives and appeals that make 

1 persons buy a particular type 
of product. Their advertising and 
selling problems are not unlike 
those of the manufacturers of 

mobiles. They have available 
experience of that industry 

i first-hand sources, for most 

he men who formulated the 
essful sales and advertising 
als of the automobile busi- 

‘s are not only alive but are 

active. The primary adver- 

g appeals to this market, in 

Bixby’s opinion, are speed ‘and 

of operation. 

> second largest market, ac- 
corcing to Mr. Bixby, is the air 
tratsportation companies. Such 
ci inies existed in small num- 
bers before the Lindbergh flight. 
Most of them were engaged in air 
mail delivery. Now they are 
spriiging up in every part of the 
couviry. Their objective in most 
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cases is the passenger and mer- 
chandise transportation business. 
Some are modest one-man affairs, 
while others are corporations of 
great size and financial resources 
such, for example, as the Amer- 
ican Railway Express Company. 
This company plans to employ 
from seventy-five to 100 airplanes 
in transcontinental express service. 

Mr. Bixby calls attention to the 
fact that in this market, for- the 
present at least, a distinction must 
be made between transportation 
companies engaged in mail service 
and those that are after passenger 
and freight business. 

“There is,” he says, “in most 
minds the idea that both of these 
types of service can be combined 
and performed by the same type 
of airplane. This is a normal judg- 
ment of the obvious facts, but not 
a true one. 

“Men like Col. Lindbergh have 
created a tradition in air mail ser- 
viee that interferes with such plans 
at this time. The air mail flyer is 
filled with the idea that ‘the air 
mail must go and nothing must 
stop it.’ He seems to feel, and 
perhaps rightly so, that passengers 
and freight in a plane carrying 
mail might interfere with the 
transportation of mail. As long 
as this spirit persists, and it may 
always persist, the market for 
planes to be used in air mail 
transportation will be a market 
that is different and that has dif- 
ferent requirements from that 
which buys planes in which to 
transport passengers and freight.” 

The large market of today that 
is made up of sporting enthusi- 
asts, in the language of the world 
of selling and advertising is called 
“the consumer market.” The sec- 
ond and growing market of air 
transportation companies is what 
is called the “industrial market.” 
In that market, we have one part 
of the aviation industry, the air- 
craft manufacturer, selling to an- 
other part, the air transportation 
company. The buying motives 
here are those of a railroad com- 
pany buying a locomotive. The 
air transportation company in buy- 
ing a plane is making a capital 
investment out of which it must 
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get returns. It has to be sold re 
the performing ability of the prod- 
uct and upon its ability to carry 
a sufficient number of passengers 
to yield a profit from its operation, 
or its adaptability for air mail 
or freight service. 

The nature of the type of plane 
that will, in all probability, be sold 
to companies engaged in the busi- 
ness of transporting passengers and 
freight was indicated in a state- 
ment made a short time ago by 
Henry Ford, who for some time 
has been seriously engaged in the 
practical study of aviation prob- 
lems, by both constructing air- 
planes and operating passenger 
services. Mr. Ford, it seems, is 
of the opinion that the profitable 
airplane of the immediate future 
for passenger service will be one 
having a capacity to transport at 
least 100 passengers. Ford’s $40,- 
000 plane, which Col. Lindbergh 
is reported to have characterized as 
representing “too much overhead,” 
will thus give way to one that will 
cost thousands of dollars more, 
but which, in spite of its greatly 
increased cost, will be far more 
profitable to operate because its 
overhead per passenger will be 
lower. The sales to air transpor- 
tation companies, under such con- 
ditions, though small in units, 
would be very high in actual dol- 
lars. 

The third important market for 
the American aviation industry, as 
Mr. Bixby sees the situation to- 
day, is foreign countries. Regard- 
ing this market he says: “The per- 
formances of Lindbergh and of 
other American aviators in cross- 
ing the Atlantic and the Pacific 
in American planes have demon- 
strated to the entire world the tech- 
nical skill of our manufacturers 
as well as the navigating ability 
of our pilots. Not so long ago, 
foreign nations, and especially Eu- 
ropean nations, were inclined to 
look upon the American product 
as inferior to theirs. This is not 
so today. We now have a stand- 
ing and a prestige that should bring 
sales if properly and quickly capi- 
talized. ; 

“The foreign markets, generally 
speaking,” Mr. Bixby pointed out, 
“like the American market, are 
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broken down into two markets 
the sporting enthusiast and 
mail-passenger-freight market.’ 

An indirection of a real appre 
tion of our opportunity in foreig 
fields is to be had in the appx 
ment, a few days ago, by 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of a Trade Commis- 
sioner for Aeronautics to Centr 
and South America. This appoint- 
ment, according to a Governn 
official, has been made for the « 
press purpose of actively adjus' 
American manufacturers of 
craft and aircraft equipment 
want to sell their products in th: 
part of the world. Doubtless simi- 
lar posts will soon be established i 
other foreign markets. 

A market for airplanes, not 
touched on in the interview, and 
a market that exists in our own 
country and in foreign countries, 
is the sale of airplanes to Govern- 
ments, for Army, Navy and other 
purposes. Discussion of this mar- 
ket was not sought since the in- 
terview was concerned only with 
the commercial aspects of avia- 
tion and since it is generally 
agreed that the commercial type 
of airplane is a product which is 
entirely different from the war 
type of airplane. 

This analysis of the major mar- 
kets for aviation, and of the sales 
problems in each of these markets, 
as given by Mr. Bixby, it shot ~ 
be remembered, applies only to the 
aircraft itself. 

A big scale development of avia- 
tion opens up new’ markets for 
manufacturers of many types of 
products. It opens markets for 
manufacturers who sell to aircraft 
manufacturers. It opens markets 
for those with products and ser 
vices to sell to air transportation 
companies and to those with prod- 
ucts to sell to airplane pilots and 
air passengers. Some of these are 
industrial markets and some are 
consumer markets, as is true | 
the case of the aircraft itself. 

Some idea of the many differe’ 
types of businesses to which av 
tion has opened new industri: 
markets may be had from a stu 
of the list of concerns which fur- 
nished the Ryan Airlines with mate 
rials from which the plane that 
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One of the most 
reliable indicators 
of the advertis- 
ing value of a 
publication is the 
enthusiasm 
shown in letters 
from subscribers. A magazine 
which engenders enthusiastic 
response from readers bids fair 
to produce results for adver- 
tisers. Read these excerpts 
from letters of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans  sub- 
scribers. 

—I have taught 23 years and 
have not been without your 
magazine any of that time. 
—The teachers so often reply, 
“Well, I can find it in the 
Normal Instructor.” Your 
paper is filling a very impor- 
tant place in the Teachers’ 
Library. —I could not teach 
successfully without your paper. 
—Your magazine is wonderful 
and I have been telling all the 
new teachers about it. —I like 
your most valuable journal and 
do not see how any teacher can 
afford to be without it. For my 
part I am not going to attempt 
to teach without it. —I have 


Reader 
Enthusiasm 
Means 
Results for 
Advertisers 


been trying to teach without it 
this year but I miss it too 
much. Although the other 
magazines I am taking are very 
good, there is a vacant chair at 
my magazine table without 
Normal Instructor - Primary 
Plans.—I like it better than 
any school paper I have read. 


Gauged by the 
number of sales 
opportunities per 
reader, one agate 
line in Normal 
Instructor - Pri- 
mary Plans often does the work 
of three elsewhere. As a con- 
crete example we have in mind 
a food advertiser whose adver- 
tising in Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans has three ob- 
jectives: (1) To win the 
teacher herself as a consumer; 
(2) to get her to serve this 
advertiser’s healthful food in 
the hot lunch prepared at 
school for the pupils; and (3) 
to induce her to recommend 
this healthful food to the 
parents of her pupils. 

The “worth-whileness” of 
each of these objectives is evi- 
dent when one considers that 
Normal Instructor - Primary 
Plans has 180,000 teacher-sub- 
scribers who have in _ their 
charge more than five million 
children coming from several 
million homes. 

Advertisers who would know 
more about “getting three birds 
with one agate” should consult 
with the gentlemen named be- 
low (preferably before August 
20, when the rate increase be- 
comes effective.) 
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Col. Lindbergh flew to Paris was 
made. In that list are manufac- 
urers of rubber tires, motors, 
yaint, carburetors, oiling systems, 
lectric tools, valves, and magne- 
tos. Specialization is rapidly tak- 
ing place. There are companies 
making fabrics that are specially 
designed and processed for air- 
plane construction; there are busi- 
nesses that are turning out paint 
made especially for airplanes; rub- 
ber tire companies are after air- 
plane tire business. The Wright 
Aeronautical Company, which for 
some years made airplanes, is no 
longer in the general field. It 
specializes in motors. The manu- 
facturer who has a product that 
can be sold to makers of aircraft 
and who has not yet given atten- 
tion to that market will find that 
he has to face the competition of 
well-developed specialists. 

Increased airports are opening 
markets to makers of lighting 
equipment and to a variety of 
manufacturers who turn out ma- 
terials necessary for the construc- 
tion of hangars. Here, again, 
specialization is taking place and 
there is every indication that such 
markets will go, as in the case 
of airplane parts and accessories, 
to those businesses which can show 
a technical knowledge of the job 
in hand. The rapid trend of this 
young industry toward specializa- 
tion is looked upon as remarkable. 
The opinion of those who know 
this industry and other industries 
is that it is a natural development 
which was to be expected, and 
quickly, because of the highly tech- 
nical problems involved in airplane 
construction. 

Toward the close of the inter- 
view, Mr. Bixby gave the opinion 
that air transportation would have 
. deep and lasting effect on modern 
merchandising practices in many 
ines of industry. “Hand-to-mouth 
purchasing on the part of the con- 
sumer, which retailer and manu- 
icturer once dreaded, and which 
hey now like and understand be- 
iuse it increases turnover, was 

ade possible through quick and 
ipid transportation,” he pointed 

it. “Airplane freight service, be- 
wuse of its greatly increased speed 
er other methods of delivery, will 
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eventually make this practice of 
buying in small quantities and buy- 
ing frequently on the part of con- 
sumer, retailer, wholesaler and 
manufacturer, far more pronounced 
than it is today.” 

A summing up of this interview 
with Mr. Bixby shows that there 
are many phases of aviation that 
need sales and advertising help. 

(1) Training schools: They need 
guidance in order to continue to 
draw raw material and in order 
to draw the right type of mate- 
rial. Major General Mason M. 
Patrick, chief of the Army Air 
Corps, in an address a few days ago 
declared that one of the greatest 
dangers faced by aviation is the 
strong possibility that a great num- 
ber of flying schools may spring 
up which will grind out pilots like 
the diploma mills turned out doc- 
tors. “It takes time,” he asserted, 
“to dJearn to fly and some persons 
can never be flyers.” 

(2) Airports: It will be neces- 
sary for the many airports that 
spring into existence to justify and 
explain their reason for existence. 
There will be endeavors to sell 
stock to the public in many such 
ventures through the printed word. 
Advertising men who are called in 
to perform such work should be 
certain that the community in 
which the airport is located can 
support it. The suggestion has been 
made that in many instances it 
would be best for smaller towns 
throughout the country to create 
community airports which are sup- 
ported by a number of surround- 
ing towns. 

(3) Aircraft manufacturers: 
Sales and advertising counsel, from 
men experienced in selling to both 
consumer and industrial markets, 
will be needed by makers of 
aircraft. Advertising counsel that 
is called in to sell securities in 
aircraft manufacturing businesses 
can help prevent the aviation in- 
dustry from loading the public with 
worthless certificates if it refuses 
to lend ability to companies that 
are not prepared to withstand a 
lack of income for a considerable 
period of time and if help is re- 
fused to companies created by blue- 
sky stock-promoters. 

(4) Manufacturers of products 
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needed by makers of aircraft; by 
air transportation companies; by 
airports; by airplane pilots, and 
passengers: The men in charge of 
the sales and advertising policies 
of such companies should study 
the aviation industry for the ex- 
press purpose of locating the new 
business opportunities that it opens 
to their companies. 

(5) Air transportation compa 
nies: Organizations that seek pas 
senger and freight business will 
have to go after it through sales 
and advertising work. Air mail 
companies in some way or another 
will have to take steps to get the 
public to make greater use of air 
mail facilities. Mr. Bixby suggests 
that one way to do this might be 
through a reduction of the postal 
rate by the Government and com 
mends to other communities the 
plan that is now being followed in 
St. Louis to stimulate the use oi 
air mail. This plan calls for the 
use of advertising that is paid for 
by local businesses. 

(6) Railroads: To those who 
are now in charge of selling the 
passenger and freight services of 
railroads, Mr. Bixby recommends 
an immediate and constant study 
of aviation as a medium of trans 
portation. It is highly probable that 
in the near future, in his opinion. 
that railroad and airplane travel 
will be combined. Another use 
of airplanes by railroads is as 
“feeders” from points not now 
reached. 

He stressed the point of consid 
eration of this subject by railroads 
in order that they might not re 
peat the “waiting-out” process which 
characterized their attitude toward 
motor buses. There is agreement 
by railroads with this opinion oi 
Mr. Bixby, as there is in other 
well-informed circles on his other 
opinions on the sales problems of 
aviation. Such agreement is to b« 
found in a statement made a fev 
days ago by William P. McCrac- 
ken, Jr., Assistant Secretary o! 
Commerce for Aviation. Mr. M: 
Cracken’s statement was to th 
effect that already five large rai! 
road companies had been in con 
ference with him on the subject 
of supplementing their rail servic: 
with air service. 
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When the Na- 


tional Associa- 
Association io os Retail 


Publica- Grocers, conven- 

tions? ing at Omaha 
recently, passed a certain resolu- 
tion, those who voted for it must 
have been thinking of something 
else. According to the resolution, 
members of the association are to 
“refrain from giving or permit- 
ting our names to be used by inde- 
pendent publishers of independent 
magazines or trade publications to 
the detriment of our local or na- 
tional association publications, and 
that we pledge the support to the 
best of our ability to our asso- 
ciations and their publications.” 

This resolution gives one the 
impression that the publishers of 
independent trade publications are 
trying to use the names of retail 
grocers “to the detriment” of asso- 


Trade or 
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ciation publications. How an inde- 
pendent trade publication, whose 
success depends upon the success 
of those whose interests it serves, 
could, at the same time, be mak- 
ing a wrong or unwarranted use 
of their names is not at all very 
clear. 

The independent publication in 
any field is obliged to stand on its 
merits. In the case of the grocer) 
publications, it is assumed that the 
retail grocer takes them and reads 
them; otherwise it would not b 
necessary to warn him against al 
lowing them to use his name. Thai 
he finds these independent publica- 
tions of interest and value is per- 
haps one factor that has mac 
him successful enough to join an 
association, 

The association publications re 
ferred to in the resolution evi 
dently need support. The resolu 
tion pledges it in a_tacked-on 
clause that invokes support for the 
publications under cover of ask- 
ing for support for the associa 
tions. When a publication needs 
support, what’s the matter? About 
the same thing as when the public 
doesn’t buy a product, namely, the 
buyer gets no value for his money. 
The retail grocer, therefore, who 
is successful enough to be a mem- 
ber of a national association, must 
not only take and read his associa- 
tion publications, but must also 
help do the work of making them 
interesting enough so that he will 
want to take and read them and 
profit thereby. 

So there’s the independent pub- 
lication helping to make the re 
tailer successful enough to join 
an association, and there’s the as 
sociation, made up of successful 
retailers, pledging its support to 
its own publications and asking 
its members to refrain from allow- 
ing their names to be used by the 
publications which are working to 
make more successful retailers and 
——- retailers more success- 
ul. 

Where are the manufacturers 
of advertised products, who want 
more successful retailers to sel! 
their products, apt to throw thei: 
support? Not, in our humble opin 
ion, behind the association-owned 
publication, 
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When howe, is - doubt 
that for the re- 
Territories mainder of this 

Are Cut year salesmen are 
oing to be required to get around 
more often to see their customers 

nd to work their territories with 
is little waste motion as possible. 
Competition is keen in all lines 
ind the salesman with a large and 
unwieldy territory is at a disad- 
vantage in contrast to his com- 
petitor who has less ground to 
cover and more time to spend in 
helping his customers with their 
resale plans. As a result, many 
sales managers are planning cuts 
in territory to take effect in the 
fall or early winter. 

One of the most important re- 
sults to be accomplished in this 
rearrangement is to make the 
salesmen feel that their oppor- 
tunities are not being cut down 
in direct proportion to the amount 
of territory taken away from 
them. It is essential, in days of 
hand-to-mouth buying, that more 
calls be made, but to suggest this 
to a group of loyal salesmen and 
it the same time to cut down the 
territory they have covered for 
many years, is more than likely 
to cause dissatisfaction and an ap- 
preciable loss of morale. 

A method which has proved ef- 
fective in a large number of in- 
stances is, first, to suggest a new 
selling plan. 

Though the new territories may 
have been carefully rearranged, 
new maps drawn and the whole 
territory policy decided, the news 
s withheld. Instead, the ‘sales force 

first told of an improvement in 
the product, a new use, an inten- 
ive selling plan with new dealer 

Ips, a new advertising angle, 
nd a consistent advertising cam- 
paign to the dealer. 

Each man is asked to look upon 
his territory as an integral part 

f the new plan. 

When this sort of groundwork 
s laid, before the territory cut is 
uggested, and when it is further 
ointed out that the new plan of- 

rs the salesman a chance to make 

ore money with fewer long 
imps, he is likely to cease think- 

g of the territory as “his” alone, 
nd to realize that any territory is, 
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in the final analysis, merely one 
arbitrarily selected part of a com- 
pany’s distribution and sales plan. 


The Weak A _ great deal of 
Spot in criticism has been 
launched at the 
Conventions convention idea. 
There are too many conventions, 
is one complaint. Three days are 
taken when one day would suffice, 
is another. Most of the speeches 
are by men who have axes to 
grind, and the talks seldom pre- 
sent a worth-while idea, are two 
other charges. Then there is the 
complaint that there are too many 
professional speakers who talk well 
but say nothing. 

These complaints are all well 
founded. There are too many con- 
ventions. There are too many 
selfishly inspired speeches, too 
many dull talks and too many pro- 
fessional speakers who have no 
real message. With regard to the 
super-abundance of conventions, 
the remedy is obvious. The other 
complaints, however, are not so 
easily corrected. 

As we see it, the solution is up 
to the program committee. In our 
opinion, the program committee 
should be considered the most im- 
portant of all convention commit- 
tees. In its hands rests the suc- 
cess or failure of the meeting. 

Too often, the members of the 
program committee are selected 
with little regard for their fitness 
for the job. They are no more 
prepared to lay out a worth-while 
convention program than they are 
to lay out the editorial contents of 
a business paper. 

Yet, the two jobs are identical. 
In each case, it is necessary to 
select subjects of timely interest— 
subjects which represent current 
problems to those who are going 
to attend the convention or to 
those who subscribe to the busi- 
ness paper. In each case, also, it 
is necessary to find the executive 
best fitted to discuss each topic 
that has been selected. 

We are going to make some spe- 
cific convention suggestions, based 
on our own editorial experiences, 
and we should like to hear from 
program committee members, as 
well as from those who compose 
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convention audiences, as to their 
feasibility. Here they are: 

1. The program committee might 
well be a standing committee, ac- 
tively functioning twelve months 
out of the year. It isn’t possible 
to make up a worth-while program 
in two or three weeks or even one 
or two months. 

2. This committee ought to meet 
at least once a month. (Some of 
these meetings could be held by 
mail. ) 

3. At these meetings, each com- 
mittee member might suggest a 
certain number of specific topics 
and a definite speakeg for each 
topic. 

4. The members of the pro- 
gram committee ought to be se- 
lected from among the best brains 
of the industry. A particular ef- 
fort should be made to secure 
those executives who have demon- 
strated an ability to forecast the 
industry’s trends and who are in 
everyday touch with its most inti- 
mate problems. 


5. When suggestions are sent 


out to speakers, the topic, in each 
case, ought to be on a sharp angle 
of a definite subject, and the idea 
ought to be explained in detail. 
Asking a man for a talk on direct- 
mail advertising is not likely to 


produce a good speech. But ask- 
ing a man to speak on a specific 
phase of direct-mail advertising 
and telling him, step by step, what 
the talk should cover, is more 
likely to assure a successful talk. 

6. Every speaker ought to be told 
approximately how long his speech 
should be. 

7. The program committee ought 
to work in close co-operation with 
the business papers covering its 
industry. The editorial depart- 
ments of these publications could 
render valuable assistance in sug- 
gesting subjects. 

8. Insist upon advance copies 
of all speeches and reserve the 
privilege of editing them exactly 
as a manuscript is edited in a pub- 
lication office. 

That last suggestion would prob- 
ably be the hardest of all to carry 
out. We list it, not as something 
which can be readily brought 
about, but as a goal worth striv- 
ing for. 


INK July 14, 1927 
Recently, there 
was completed 

and the merger of 

Mergers two companies 
which for years had been selling 
two different lines of products in 
the same field. One of these com- 
panies was started a number of 
years ago and from a compara- 
tively limited capital grew to be 
a million-dollar organization with 
an excellent sales force. It was 
hampered, however, by a cramped 
factory. The second company has 
been established for a half century 
and is noted for the excellence oi 
its work and the spaciousness of 
its factory facilities. Both com 
panies were covering the same ac- 
counts with their salesmen. 

For the last two years, the sam 
advertising agency has been han 
dling the advertising of both com 
panies. The agent was quick to see 
the difficulties under which each 
company was laboring and to real- 
ize that each company had some 
thing vital that the other needed. 
He also saw the waste in the dup 
lication of sales effort caused by 
two sales forces covering prac 
tically the same territory. 

Therefore it was the agent and 
not a financial house who made 
the first suggestion for the mer 
ger. It was the agent who brought 
the heads of the two companies to- 
gether, who put them in touch 
with financial men who would 
help them consummate the merger 
and who followed the merger step 
by step to its completion. Today, 
the two companies merged into 
one are launched on a career which 
promises a bright future. 

This incident is just another 
angle of what comprises agency 
service today. The advertising 
agent is like the family doctor; 
he knows the intimate secrets oi 
business families and knows their 
weaknesses as well as_ their 
strengths. In a day when mer 
gers are thought of as the nat- 
ural method of bringing about 
economic improvement, the agent 
is in an excellent position to dis- 
cover those organizations which 
can merge to the best advantage. 


The Agency 


R. C. Harmon has been made adver- 
tising manager of the Ferro Enamel 
Supply Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising (Counsel 


40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL-NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Western Electric Co. 

The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


Eastman Kodak Company 
(Brownie Cameras) 





**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 


























Advertising Club News 


Public Utilities Association 
Elects Directors 


The Public Utilities Advertising 
Association elected the following direc- 
tors at the annual meeting held during 
the recent convention of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association at Den- 
ver: Joseph . Moorhead, Denver; 
George F. Oxley, New York; E. Frank 
Gardiner, Chicago; George Ade Davis, 
Oklahoma City; and James Lightbody, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

e¢¢ 


Davenport Club to Give 
Lectures in Schools 


A series of advertising lectures will 
be given by members of the Advertisin: 
Club of Davenport, Iowa, in the loca 
intermediate and high schools during the 
fall and winter. The school courses 
will not interfere with the regular study 
courses given by the club during the 
winter. 

> | @& 


Pacific Coast Better Business 
Bureaus Meet 


The Better Business Bureaus of the 
Pacific Coast held a conference re- 
cently at Portland, Oreg. Edward L. 
Greene, managing director of the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, was pres- 
ent. Plans were made to bring about 
a closer co-operation between the Bu- 
reaus on the coast. 

* * * 


Baltimore Club Organizes 
Agency Departmental 

An advertising agency departmental 

has been organized by the Advertising 

Club of Baltimore, Md. Joseph Katz, 

of the Joseph tz Company, is chair- 
man of the new group. 
* * * 


Bridgeport Club Plans 
Fall Pageant 
The Advertising Club of Bridgeport, 
Conn., is undertaking to interest local 
manufacturers in an industrial pageant 
to be held in October. 
* * * 


Portland Club Appoints 
Program Chairman 
The Advertising Club of Portland, 
Oreg., has appointed Samuel Fries chair- 
man of the program committee. 
* * * 


Rochester Club to Hold Outing 


The Rochester, N. Y., Ad Club will 
hold an outing on July 21, at the Sodus 
Bay Heights Golf Club. Karl T. Soule 
heads the outing committee. 


Trades Approve Codes of 
Better Business Bureau 


The Associated Knit Underwear Man 
ufacturers of America, at their recent 
semi-annual convention at Utica, N. Y. 
approved the code of practice drafted 
by the National Better Business Bu- 
reau, which has already been adoptec 
by the infants’ wear industry. 

Fourteen manufacturers of electrica 
cleaners have given their approval t 
the code for the advertising of electrica 
cleaners as recommended by the Na 
tional Better Business Bureau. 

A majority of the rug manufacturer 
have approved the six rug classification: 
also drawn up by the Bureau. 


* * * 


Appointed by Detroit Club 


Theodore G. Seemeyer, Jr., has joine: 
the staff of the Adcraft Club of Detroi: 
to assist on “The Adcrafter” and t 
work on publicity for the Greater Detroit 
program. He was formerly with th 
Fred M. Randall Company, Detroit. 


* * * 


Des Moines Club Appoints 
Committee Chairmen 


Paul Miles has been appointed chair 
man of the membership committee by 
the Advertising Club of Des Moines, 
Iowa. Louis Crampon was made chair- 
man of the house committee; Martin 
Mauger heads the publicity committee, 
and Nary Winter the vigilance com- 
mittee. 


* * * 


Display Men to Create Five 
New Departments 


The International Association of Dis- 
play Men, at the recent convention at 
Chicago, moved to create five new de- 
partmentals within the association. The 
five departmentals will probably be de- 
partment stores, clothing, shoes, public 
utility and display service. 


* * * 


Louisville Bureau Appoints 
Caryl Spiller 


Caryl Spiller has been appointed man- 
ager of the Better Business Bureau of 
Louisville, Ky. He has been engaged in 
advertising work at Los Angeles. 


* * * 


Advertising Club Formed at 
Calcutta 


An advertising club has been formed 
at Calcutta, India. The new club plans 
to affiliate with the International Adver- 
tising Association. 
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Plan Campaign to Extend Use 
of Highway Transport 


A world-wide campaign to extend 
he use of highway transport in all 
ountries was decided upon at the an- 
nual meeting of the Bureau Interna- 
tional des Constructeurs d’Automobiles, 
ecently held at Paris. A new com- 
mittee, to be known as the world motor 
ransport tee, was app for 
the purpose of studying and developing 
plans for = campaign. is committee 
s headed by Roy D. Chapin, president 
f the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, of the United States. 





Start Campaign on New Con- 
solidated Film Service 


A business-paper campaign has been 
started by The Consolidated Film Indus- 
tries, Inc., New York and Los Angeles, 
to advertise the creation of a new edu- 
cational service for the production of 
commercial motion pictures and their 
aang te. particular | ay of con- 
sumers. Ellis has been seoolased 
manager LY B new service. The Har- 
old D. Menken National Advertising 
Agency, Inc., is directing this cam- 
paign. 


Cigarette Advertising Legal 
in Kansas 


The advertising of cigarettes has been 
legalized in Kansas by a decision handed 
down by the State Supreme Court on 
July 9. This decision rendered uncon- 
stitutional the clause of the Cigarette 
Law which provided that Kansas news- 
papers could not publish cigarette ad- 
vertisements. The Court held the clause 
was unjust and discriminating. The 
Legislature legalized the sale of cigarettes 
ast February. 


W. F. Bull to Join Globe 
Ticket Company 


W. Frank Bull has resigned as man- 
iger_of the merchandising department 
f The Eugene McGuckin Company, 
Philadelphia. He will join the home 
office sales department of the Globe 
Ticket Company, of that city. 


Paul Fish Joins Williams & 
Cunnyngham 


Paul Fish, who has been associated 
with various lumber publications for a 
number of years, has joined the staff 
of Williams & Cunnyngham, Chicago 
dvertising agency, as a member of the 
research department. 


G. C. Jefferson Joins Calvert 
Lithographing 
G. C. Jefferson, formerly with the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, has 
joined the Calvert Lithographing Com- 
pany, of that city. He was at one time 
with Dorrance, Sullivan & Company. 
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Prefers the Calendar Year 
to Fiscal Year 


Atpua Porttanp Cement Co. 
ASTON, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx 
I have read the article entitled “Nat- 
ural Fiscal or Calendar Year; Which 
Is Better for Business?” as it appeared 
in your issue of June 23, and must say 
that I do not agree with the conclu- 
sions reached by the Bureau of Re- 
search of the niversity of Llinois. 
My own preference so far as those 
companies with which I am connected 
are concerned is for the calendar year. 
My reasons for this conclusion are 
doubtless largely personal; as a matter 
of fact I overcome the objection that 
the certified public accountant finds 4 
difficult to handle the work [aig ag Ag 
the end of the calendar year by hav 
ing them go over the books and bring 
the audit up to date at different periods 
during the year so that there is only a 
small amount of work to do for the 
close of the calendar Pw 
Brown, 
President. 


A. M. Hollaman Buys “Farm 
Loans and City Bonds” 


Arthur M. Hollaman, who formerly 
conducted his own advertising business 
at New York, has purchased Farm 
Loans and City Bonds, Chicago. With 
the July issue, the name of the mag- 
azine will be changed to the American 
Realtor-Investor. 


Frank M. Comrie Appoints 
T. F. Lannin 


Thomas F. Lannin, formerly with 
Critchfield & Company and more re- 
cently with the illiam H. Rankin 
Company, Chicago, has joined the staff 
of the Frank M. Comrie Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, as chief 
of copy and production. 


E. D. Hallock Joins Green & 
VanSant Agency 
E. D. Hallock has joined the copy 
staff of The Green & VanSant Com- 
any, Baltimore, advertising agency. 
e was at one time with Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc., New York. 


S. N. Phelps, Jr., with 


“Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 

Stanford N. Phelps, Jr., formerly 
with Philip C. Pack, Inc., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has joined ‘the Seeeiation de- 
partment of the Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman, Oklahoma City. 


” 


C. A. Baumgart to Leave 


“Successful Farming” 

C. A. Baumgart, for the last five 
years advertising manager of Success- 
ful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, has re- 
signed, effective July 31. 
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When You Buy a Car 


N buying a new car, you probably 

consider only those with a_ proved 
reputation for reliability. Realizing this, 
a leading automobile manufacturer adver- 
tises, “A car’s reputation, like a man’s 
character, is built—not conferred.” Cer- 
tainly, advertising men know the value of 
reputation in buying and selling any 
product. 

Thus, in SMART SET, a first-person 


magazine, we have published stories and 
articles by such first-rank authors as: 


Robert §. Hichens Adele Rogers St.John 
Lucian Cary William Slavens McNutt 
Elsie Robinson Frederic Arnold Kummer 
F. E. Baily Thyra Samter Winslow 
O. O. McIntyre Lady Drummond Hay 


MART SET 


R. E. BERLIN, Business Manager 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
Chicago Ady. Office,360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Writers possessing enviable reputations, 
skilled in all techniques, rich in their 
knowledge and portrayal of life. 

In this way, first-person stories are made 
more interesting yet as wholesome, as varied, 
as worthwhile as the best “old-line”’ fiction. 
SMART SET, blazing a new trail, takes a 
long step forward in the evolution of the 
magazine of today. 


And advertisers find this new, first- 
person field the most productive. In- 
creased schedules, enthusiastic testimonials 


all indicate that for the majority SMART 
SET produces sales at the lowest cost. 
Proof conclusive that SMART SET, pub- 
lished “for the 4,000,000—not the 400,” 
reaches and is read by a large, unpreju- 
diced, youthful, buying audience. 
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12 Points of Distinction in 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


V 


BID $2.00~—ASKED $4.00 
PAR 40c. 


Professor W. Z. Ripley’s first article in The Atlantic 
Monthly resulted in early exhaustion of that issue. So 
great was the continued demand that non-subscribers bid 
as high as $2.00 for single copies. Some sales between 
readers were reported at $4.00 each. 


Since that editorial achievement, circulation has climbed 
by leaps and bounds, augmented by the recent Marshall- 
Smith articles which commanded international interest. 


Publication of More Than 
185,000 Copies 
Of the May issue gives an unparallelled advertising 
value at rates still based on 110,000 Net Paid (ABC). 
Buy on a Rising Tide! 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


A Quality Group Magazine 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising) g 


Standard Size 





Lines 
Harper’s Magazine 19,572 
World’s Work 18,562 
Atlantic Monthly 15,870 — . 
Review of Reviews........ 14,570 FORBES was the first 
Scribner's 11,749 Magazine to present to 
Golden Book 8,694 h ee fA . 
American Mercury 6,319 the executives 0 merica 
The Forum 4,275 an authoritative article 


Current History 3,920 . ° ° 
Wide World 3,472 on the commercial signifi- 


Munsey’s 3,024 cance of the Lindbergh 
Street & Smith Comb 2,801 " 

Everybody’s 2,009 flight. 
Bookman 2,002 


Blue Book 1,563 . : 
psn 110 This was in June. 


— In our July issues 
American y P 
Connmamsitilien 32,617 FORBES establishes an 
Red Book — Aviation Division in its 
Photopla 19,862 ° “we 
al ca 18,358 Digest of Significant 
American Boy 17,170 News. 
Physical Culture 15,766 
Motion Picture Magazine... 15,101 . 
Smart Set 13,185 Each new record breaking 
12,778 
Boys’ i 12,254 3 
[rue Detective Mysteries .. 12,132 tention. 
Dream World...........++ 12,041 
: agg hea ts ae aan Service like this has made 
10,008 FORBES the most influ- 
Secrets 9,375 
Better Homes & Gardens... 9,286 
Fawcett’s 8,580 America. 
Shrine Magazine 8,177 
American Legion Monthly.. 8,020 


he Open Road for Boys... 6,301 
Picture 6,006 
Success Magazine 4,603 
Film F 3,963 . 
St. Nicholas 2,145 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Lines 
Vogue (2 issues) 80,945 
adies’ Home Journal 63,374 
larper’s Bazar 51,926 
‘ood Housekeeping 44,520 F rv) R B E 7 
Woman’s Home Companion 57 38,864 
IcCall’s 31,480 
‘ictorial Review 27,620 
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FACTS 
AND 
FIGURES 


explain the increased in- 
terest in YACHTING on 
the part of advertisers 
and advertising agencies. 


YACHTING readers are 
unusually prosperous as a 
class. They includeowners 
of steam and power yachts 
and racing sail yachts ofall 
sizes. And the racing sail 
yacht owner represents 
double ownership, for, al- 
most invariably, he is the 
owner ofapowerboatalso. 


These yachtsmen make up 
the rich market which 
YACHTING affords to the 
advertiser of anything in 
which men are interested. 
The psychology of 
YACHTING advertising is 
that copy comes to the 
reader’s attention when he 
is in a most receptive mood 
and through the medium of 
a publication purchased for 
personal enjoyment and 
careful study. 


Send for rate card and sample copy 
(Member of A. B. C.) 


chting 


“The Quality Magazine 
of the Boating Fizld.” 











25 West 43rd St., NewYork City 


INK 


Delineator 

Holland’s 

Modern Priscilla 

People’s Home Journal 
Woman’s World 
Fashionable Dress 
Farmer’s Wife 

American Girl 

Child Life 

People’s Popular Monthly.. 
Junior Home Magazine .... 
Household Magazine 
Today’s Housewife 
Needlecraft 

Messenger of Sacred Heart 13 


GENERAL AND CLASS 
Pages 

House & Garden 
Town & Country (2 issues) 91 
Country Life 
Vanity Fair 
Arts & Decoration 
Nation’s Business 
Popular Mechanics ........ 125 
House Beautiful 
Magazine of Business...... 55 
Field & Stream 
Radio 
World Traveler 
Popular Science Monthly .. 
Garden & Home Builder.. 
Outdoor Recreation 
Radio News..... penticnee 
National Sportsman........ 
gn eee 
Science & Invention 
International Studio....... 
Business 
Theatre 
Radio Broadcast. .....ccce 19 
Extension Magazine 
Field Illustrated 
Popular Radio 
Scientific American 
Association Men 
The Rotarian 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Pages 
Maclean’s (2 June issues).. 86 
Can. Homes & Gar. (June). 73 
Cana. Home Journal (June) 52 
West. Home Mo. (June).. 49 
Rod & Gun in Canada 
JUNE WEEKLIES 
June 1-5 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post ..140 
Liberty 
Literary Digest 
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Lines 
25,266 
23,566 
12,962 
9,252 
8,577 
8,485 
7,182 
6,158 
6,148 
5,512 
5,136 
4,913 
4,130 
3,910 
3,022 


Lines 
72,307 
61,322 
47,701 
37,156 
36,078 
33,200 
28,266 
27,127 
23,902 
23,652 
20,909 
19,671 
19,665 
17,754 
13,720 
12,051 
11,809 
11,806 
11,001 
9,723 
9,418 
9,243 
8,690 
8,600 
8,527 
6,936 
6,870 
6,765 
5,434 
4,828 
3,749 


Lines 
60,331 
46,709 
36,561 
35,771 
9,726 


Lines 

95,561 
24,615 
23,623 
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Are You 
Satisfied With 


the Number of Towns tA 


You Reach? 


LIO, Coldwater, Coloma, 
C Constantine all in Michigan. 

Total population about 
10,000; approximately 3000 fam- 
ilies. These folks drive 2,000 
Fords. Total bank deposits almost 
$6,000,000. 


And how many copies of your magazines 
lid you say went into these towns? 


The one great big beautiful feature or 
national newsstand distribution the Eastern 
way is THOROUGH COVERAGE 


and we don’t mean maybe. 


There are more than 800 wholesalers on 
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the job and these fellows run real businesses. 
They are in their game to make money and 
they do. Why one of our wholesalers in 
Oklahoma City shoots a 72 on his club 
course to do this takes practice 

and to have time you 
just got to have money. Well, these striv- 
ing sons of serculation (excuse it please) 
round up 70,000 newsstands to earn their 
daily bread and pay the upkeep on their 
Cadillacs and Packards, and this almighty 
ambition to succeed transfers its complexion 
to magazines distributed the Eastern way 
causing them to bloom and flourish on the 
front rows of newsstands everywhere. 


Publishers ! 
ask us how we do it ? 


Why dontcha 


Eastern Distributing Corporation 


45 West 45th St. 
New York City 





Telephone: 
Bryant 1444 
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New Yorker 

Forbes (Semi-Mo.)...... 38 
American Weekly 

Collier’s 


Christian Herald 


Argosy-All-Story 

Youth’s Companion 

Outlook 

Churchman 

The Nation 

New, Republic 
June 6-12 

Saturday Evening Post.. 

Liberty 

New Yorker 

Literary Digest 

Collier’s 

American Weekly 


Youth’s Companion 
Churchman 
New Republic 
Argosy-All-Story 
Judge 

June 13-19 
Saturday Evening Post... 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) 
Liberty 
New Yorker 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
American Weekly 


Judge 

Christian Herald 

Churchman 

Outlook 

The Nation 

Youth’s Companion 

New Republic 

Argosy-All-Story 
June 20-26 

Saturday Evening Post.. 

Liberty 

New Yorker 

Literary Digest 

Collier’s 

American Weekly 


The Nation 


Christian Herald 


Lines 
21,725 
17,562 
14,840 
14,782 
10,999 
7,871 
4,429 
4,174 
2,903 
2,613 
2,109 
2,107 
1,680 
870 
Lines 
81,666 
31,530 
18,544 
13,442 
9,949 
8,600 
8,109 
5,391 
5;040 
3,207 
3,124 
2,336 
1,906 
1,305 
1,194 
1,110 
Lines 
78,663 
33,054 
25,648 
23,361 
14,964 
13,925 
10,958 
5,328 
4,175 
2,997 
2,846 
2,101 
2,095 
1,890 
1,449 
1,087 
706 
Lines 
77,012 
26,926 
19,754 
14,105 
8,731 
8,254 
5,345 
4,816 
2,362 
2,288 
1,994 


Lines 

1,839 

Youth’s Companion 1,442 
Churchman 1,391 
New Republic 1,087 
Argosy-All-Story ........ 390 


June 27-30 Lines 
3,725 

Outlook 1,970 
The Nation 1,627 
New Republic 1,522 
Youth’s Companion 1,336 


Totals for June Lines 
Saturday Evening Post.489 332,902 
Liberty 108,719 
New Yorker 83,384 
Literary Digest 66,134 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) .... 50,616 
Collier’s 47,387 
American Weekly 42,652 

29,781 

25,978 
The Nation 12,599 
Christian Herald 12,476 
Outlook 11,137 
Judge 10,569 
Youth’s Companion ... 9,176 
Churchman 7,505 
New Republic 5,871 
Argosy-All-Story ....... 23 5,193 

RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 

FICATION 
Lines 

. Vogue (2 issues) 80,945 

. House & Garden 72,307 

Ladies’ Home Journal... 63,374 

Town & Country (2 is.). 61,322 

. Mclean’s (2 June is.)... 60,331 

. Harper’s Bazar ........ 51,926 

. Country Life 47,701 

. Can. Homes & Gar. (June) 73 46,709 

. Good Housekeeping .. 44,520 

. American 39,63¢ 

. Woman’s Home Comp... 38,864 

. Vanity Fair 37,15¢ 

. Can. Home Jour. (June) 52 36,561 

. Arts & Decoration 36,078 

. West. Home Mo. (June) 49 35,771 

. Nation’s Business ...... 33,200 

. Cosmopolitan 32,617 

. McCall’s 31,480 

. Popular Mechanics 28,26¢ 

. Pictorial Review 27,620 

. 27,277 

. House Beautiful 27,127 

. Delineator 25,266 

. Magazine of Business... 23,902 

. Field & Stream 23,652 


on ans WwW = 
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—and the Home 
Building. Department 


® 

A Small House for 
the Country—A 
Model House of 
Unique Beauty— 
Small House Build- 
ing Where Quality 
Counts—Home 
Building Where 
There Are Children 
—Decorating the 
Walls of Your 
Home—The Use of 
Drapes in Decora- 
tion. 


This home building 
service for the reader 
vitalizes our col- 
umns for the adver- 
tiser. We tell ’em— 
you sell ’em. 


| bsp Building of Quality and 
Com fort—in the August issue. 


UCCESS 
) MAGAZINE 


GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF JULY ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 
1927 1926 1925 1924 Totals 
Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines 
Maclean’s (2 June issues).... 60,331 48,742 59,749 54,282 223,104 
American 39,636 36,725 37,379 39,543 153,283 
29,223 132,277 25,631 119,748 
25,860 22,771 26,406 102,314 
oplay ' 19,632 19,982 17,446 76,922 
Physical Culture ’ . 20,972 22,460 76,913 
World’s Work ’ - , 17,245 16,506 69,203 
Harper’s Magazine . 14,349 16,663 68,868 
Review of Reviews 14,446 19,281 67,004 
American Boy 4 *12,360 16,284 
Atlantic Monthly « 155 13,428 15,872 
Motion Picture Magazine.... i 12,932 13,690 
Sunset " 14,853 
Scribner’s 10,271 
Boys’ Life 10,555 
Success Magazine 
Better Homes & Gardens .... 
Century 
Munsey’s ’ 
Everybody’s 4, 534 
St. Nicholas “4, 145 *2,789 3, 752 
354,368 344,243 347,213 y 1,396,711 
tHearst’s International combined with Cosmopolitan. 


*New size. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Vogue (2 issues) 80,9 y 70,466 r 304,378 
Ladies’ Home Journal " 56,378 242,591 
Harper’s Bazar 44,926 182,460 
Good Housekeeping \ 39,364 171,090 
Woman’s Home Companion .. 34,884 137,567 
Pictorial Review i d *26,546 117,482 
McCall’s 20,594 20,639 98,769 
Delineator 19,168 82,812 
Modern Priscilla 

People’s Home Journal 
Woman’s World 

People’s Popular Monthly 

Needlecraft x . 5,950 19, 1392 
*New size. a 403,047 354,206 341,657 1,503,118 
tDesigner combined with Delineator. 

CLASS MAGAZINES 

— & Garden 72,307 71,3 54,614 257,392 

Town & Country (2 issues) .. 61,322 50,184 232,149 
Country Life 33,356 171,284 
Vanity Fair 29,807 148,935 
Popular Mechanics y x 27,328 108,626 
Field & Stream 28,674 103,333 
House Beautiful ben J 17,544 
tMagazine of Business ...... 02 225 26,082 24,123 
Arts & Decoration 2, 13,230 
Nation’s Business y 18,861 

Popular Science Monthly .. J 20,559 
Garden & Home Builder .... 8,476 
Outdoor Recreation 18,173 
Outdoor Life 16,984 
Science & Invention 14,717 
National Sportsman 
Scientific American 
International Studio 
Business 10,879 
Theatre 9,248 3 
Forest & Stream , 6,800 6,239 27,727 
*New Size. 
tChanged to four-column page. 516,548 527,632 463,780 445,947 1,953,907 


tFormerly System. 
WEEKLIES (4 June Issues) 
854 302,263 1,301,476 


Saturday Evening Post 2, 344,45 321, . 
Literary Digest ,404 59,383 258,332 
American Weekly . a 70,015 

Collier’s P 29,870 


Forbes (2 issues) 17,456 
oe ¢ 20,775 


20,029 
14,888 
t5 issues. 578,820 . 534,679 
Grand Total ,864, 1,853,742 1,725,701 1,673,170 7,117,019 
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SECOND 


in pages of advertising 


“For THE FIRST SIX MONTHS 
of 1927 The NEW YORKER 
carried the second largest num- 
ber of pages of advertising 
among all magazines listed in 


the Printers’ Ink Summaries. 


‘The 
NEW YORKER. 


25 West 45th Street, New York 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster wants to 

sound an added note of warning 
to the editorial which appeared re- 
cently in Printers’ INK concerning 
new companies which are being or- 
ganized to sell stock in air craft 
corporations. The natural enthusi- 
asm aroused by trans-Atlantic 
flights is going to result in so many 
mushroom enterprises that flying 
may suffer, in the end. 

Since the days when the first 
rude airplane rocked its way over 
the dunes of Kitty Hawk, forty- 
seven airplane factories have been 
established and have been able to 
survive the let-down following the 
World War. Twelve airplane en- 
gine factories are operating regu- 
larly and thirty-two flying schools 
are turning out pilots in addition 
to the Army and Navy flying 
schools. 

Yet, during the month since 
Lindbergh first winged his way 
across the Atlantic, no less than 
fifty companies have been organ- 
ized in the vicinity of New York 
City alone, which seek to capital- 
ize on Lindbergh’s fame. Get- 
rich-quick promoters are organ- 
izing companies and spreading 
glowing reports about regular pas- 
senger service to Europe, despite 
Lindbergh’s warning that trans- 
Atlantic passenger service is still 
several years off. 

Members of the Class can do 
their part in discouraging mush- 
room enterprises by turning over 
to the postal authorities examples 
of any which seem to make false 
statements. In addition, the Class 
members can co-operate with local 
Better Business Bureaus, adver- 
tising clubs and Chambers of 
Commerce to warn the public 
against putting its hard-earned 
money into companies which are 
organized primarily to take away 
hard-earned money for fantastic 
schemes. 

* * 

Several years ago, an Eveready 
flashlight was brought out which 
threw a thousand foot beam. This 
model was liberally advertised and 


each time the Schoolmaster came 
upon one of the pieces of copy he 
was duly impressed with the re- 
markable achievement represented 
by that flashlight and its 1,000 foot 
range. 

Last week, he noticed a Yale 
searchlight advertisement in which 
a model is featured that has “over 
¥g mile range.” This phrase is 
conspicuously played. up in the 
copy. What a wonderful feat, to 
be able to throw a ray of light for 
an eighth of a mile with a little 
device that fits in the hand! 

Then, on reading the body of 
the advertisement, the Schoolmaster 
observed that this Yale searchlight 
reveals objects 750_feet away. In 
other words, a “% mile range,” is 
less than 1,000 feet. But that 
phrase “44 mile range” somehow 
conveys a sense of vastly greater 
distance than does 1,000 feet. 

The point, therefore, of this little 
incident is this: When you talk 
in numbers, base your figures on 
that unit which appeals most to the 
imagination of your prospective 
customers. 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster has always 
been opposed ‘to the idea that a 
slogan is something thought up on 
the spur of the moment by a group 
of inspired “ad-men” sitting around 
a table. In his humble opinion, 
few of the jingling, rhyming type 
of slogans ever amount to much. 
Most of them are interchangeable 
and‘would do just as well for a 
vacuum cleaner as for a milk 
bottle. 

The slogans that really register, 
that seem to last and continue to 
suggest a definite. product to the 
mind of the reader, are usually 
those which have been evolved 
from within the business itself. A 
salesman hits upon a happy way | 
phrasing a selling argument in a 
letter to a customer, or a retailer 
works out an attention-getting line 
for his own local window display 
card, and a real slogan has evolved 
naturally from within the organ- 
ization. Such.slogans‘seem to have 
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Playtime! 


LAYTIME—vacation time—a glorious summer of 

thrills and fun! But soon these boys will come 
trooping back to school—camping, swimming, and sum- 
mer life generally—forgotten. 


There is Football, a new suit, that radio set that was 
passed up last Spring, to be considered. From now 
until the holiday season, boys everywhere will be hungry 
for the many things that all normal boys want—and 
generally manage to get. 


Thousands of these boys subscribe to BOYS’ LIFE. 
It is the one sure way of reaching them with your 
advertising. 


Forms for Sept. close July 20th. 
Forms for Oct. close Aug. 20th. 


Boys#LirE 


‘00 Fifth Avenue Lincoln Building 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 
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Old 
Established 
New York 
Agency 


Wants an Advertising 
Solicitor and Account 
Executive 


We want a man who 
can sell the services 
of this agency. 


We offer.a first class 
opportunity to a real 


business getter and 


builder. 


It is not necessary 
that he should have 
and bring business 
with him. Your cor- 
respondence will be 
regarded as confiden- 


tial. 


Address “‘R.,” Box 
217, c/o Printers’ Ink. 
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a far broader and more fundamen- 
tal application than those rhymes 
and jingles suggested by profes 
sional sloganeers. Thus the on 
which grew up out of the Johnso1 
& Johnson organization and was 
cut down to fit an electric display 
sign for the factory became “Your 
druggist is more than a merchant” 
and won retailers’ good-will. 

The new Raybestos slogan witl 
a similar genesis, has also a deale: 
application. It came about this 
way. The Seattle Times offered 
a $500 prize for the best local ad 
vertisement submitted. The Super 
Brake Service of Seattle entered 
an advertisement with the heading 
“Don’t Test Your Brakes on the 
Other Fellow’s Car,” which was 
adjudged the winner among fifty 
two contestants. 

Elliot Higgins, the head of the 
two Seattle stations operated by th: 
Super-Brake Service consented, on 
request of the company, to allow 
other local dealers to use his head 
line as a slogan, and:the Raybestos 
company thus acquired a slogan 
which came from a logical source 
Like the other slogans which “came 
up from the ranks” this one has a 
definite bearing on the product and 
on the retailers’ selling . problem 
The local brake-lining dealer must 
induce the passing motorist to have 
his brakes tested occasionally if he 
is to sell brake linings as replace- 
ments.. The humorous appeal 
in the slogan is definite and diffi- 
cult to confuse with other products 

It is a good slogan because it 
came from the right source. 

* * ” 


The Schoolmaster is not one of 
those who maintains that all small 
retailers are without ingenuity. H« 
has the highest regard for the man 
who tries to raise himself above 
the level of mediocrity with an un- 
usual idea, and he is continually 
finding such individuals among th« 
owners of little shops. 

Take, for example, a small hat 
retailer up near the Yankee Sta- 
dium who sells straw hats. It is 
a well-known fact that when the 
Sultan of Swat clears the bases 
with one of his mighty shots over 
the left-field bleachers, scores of 
straw hats shoot into the air. Since 
Mr. Ruth is frequently doing this, 
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Business? 


There’s more 


than you can handle right 
there—buried!”’ 


A startling statement. But true in 
thousands of businesses. Could it 
be true in yours? 

In this case it was perfectly sub- 
stantiated by a tremendous jump in 
sales during the succeeding quarter. 

You wonder how, of course. Par- 
ticularly when we add that the in- 
creased business was gained with- 
out increased overhead. But it’s 
really extremely simple, like the ex- 
planation of most well-founded busi- 
ness successes. 2 

The sole change necessary in the 
conduct of this sales-manager’s bus- 
iness was to bring the buried infor- 
mation in his files out into the open. 
To put customer and prospect data 
on Acme Visible records so that a 
complete and current picture or 
chart of progress would be forcedon 
his attention day in and day out. 

Partial users could be worked on, 
made full users of his product. New 
users could be kept sold. The drop- 


ping off of an old user would signal 
him warningly as soon as it occurred. 

Until you use Acme yourself, you 
cannot begin to realize how much 
prospective business has been hidden 
in your customer files. Your pare 
tial-user list, alone, would take most 
of your annual output if properly 
worked. 

We'd like to send you a copy of 
our new book—‘‘Profitable Business 
Control”—an authoritative volume 
of vital business information. The 
coupon will bring you a copy. Send 
for it today. 


——S—— ee ee ee ee = 

! ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY ! 

| 1403 Lakeview Bldg., Chicago | 
Gentlemen : 

| 7] You may send me your book | 


VISIBLE 


“ Profitable Business Control” | 


| -NAME 
| FIRM NAME 


RECORDS (°—_™— 1 
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most of the throwers are probably 
sorry for their enthusiastic ex- 


travagance as soon as the excite- 
WANTED ment dies down. 
SALES The local hatter, having studied 
this side of human emotion and 
MANAGER psychology has the following sign 
in his window: “Going to the 
Young man, 30 to 45, with game today? Better walk in ad 
vision and initiative to direct buy one of our cePay'? yet geod 
sales force in rapidly develop- looking straws. the 
ing French perfume house. Babe slams one eee he bleachers 
Excellent opportunity for you will probably feel the urge 
an aggressive man with first- to toss your lid into the atmos- 
Se ok ante a phere, and what's the use of throw 
ovelitaiis eaanetiion, ing a four, five or six dollar bonnet 
Perfume genuine French away ? Leave your good one here 
import, backed by national ad- and pick it up on the way home. 
vertising. Compensation based The Schoolmaster considers that 
on salary and commission on sign an excellent example of close- 
volume of business. to-the-people retailing, and it offers 
Write for interview giving one more reason why every manu- 
record for last five years. facturer should keep in touch as 
a pense gd oan i closely as. possible with the men 
ume field desirable, but man h l hi oduct tl 
of personality and good sales wa & » peo ove =U 
seterd’ tm efee feied wilt bi counter. If manufacturers are to 
considered. Reply “N,” Box get the kind of ideas which can be 
215, Printers’ Ink. passed on to the other retailers in 
other places they must instruct 
salesmen to be on the lookout con- 
tinually for such ideas. 
* * * 











With the bass season now in 
swing, the Schoolmaster sometimes 
relaxes for a few moments to think 
of his favorite fishing spots. Oc- 
1 casionally such mental diversion 
Buying Power brings on a period of restlessness. 

This occurred the other after- 
noon, and for want of something 
to bring his mind back to the bus- 
iness world the Schoolmaster 
started to thumb through a copy 
of “Using Radio in Sales Promo- 








Because advertisers found 
it profitable, The Chronicle 
carried more than the com- 
bined financial lineage of 
the 2nd and 3d newspapers 
in a eo dl 
— oes S andletterin 
curities buy everything ; os 4 
. and Design 


REPRESENTATIVES I NICHOLAS J. AMEN 
420 Madison Avenue. N.Y. 
Phone Murray Hill 5545 











Wenry mi A 


Sun Feanctace 


He 
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at THE BEST ELECTROTYPES ARE MADE IN NEW YORK +O 

















A battery of dynamos in a New Y ork 
City elecirotype foundry. Used to 
meet some of the electrotype re- 
quirements of the Greater City. 


$40,000~%200,000 


SHIRT Y-ONE electrotype foundries, each 
fvma\ tepresenting a capital outlay of forty to 
ae two hundred thousand dollars’. . . before a 

wheel can turn to make one minimum 
electrotype. This is the New York electrotypers’ 
contribution to better printing and the advance- 


ment of the Graphic Arts. 


And all so that you in New York City can buy the 
finest electrotypes and secure service within a few 
blocks of your office, for the reproduction of a simple 
type form or your intricate jobs in process colors. 


Emptoyinc ELEcTROTYPERS & STEREOTYPERS 
Assoc1aTION OF New Yorx 
Executive Offices: 147 Fourth Ave. 





(: t THE BEST ELECTROTYPES ARE MADE IN NEW YORK 2) 


"“o~ = 
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WANTED—Young man for Sales Pro- 
motion Department of large New Eng- 
land concern having numerous plants 
manufacturing a wide range of products 
sold through various channels, i.e., manu- 
facturers, jobbers, dealers. Must be good 
on copy and layouts for booklets, folders, 
and follow-up material. Some engineer- 
ing and technical knowledge or tendency 
would be helpful. Those interested should 
cover all points in letter, including sam- 
ples, history and salary. Appointments 
for interviews will be made in New York 
City. Address ‘‘M,”’ 
Printers’ Ink. 


Box 214, care of 








Account Executive 
wishes to discuss an in- 
teresting situation with 
an agency of financial 
standing. Address “O,” 
Box 216, Printers’ Ink. 














For a monthly close-up of the West-- 


WESTERN 
ADNERTISNG 


120 Pages - News - Features - Review- Art 
Tria(l Subscription, 6 Mos. $1-- Sample 25c 








THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF GOLF 
100% controlled circulation each month 
to the President, Manager, Greenschair- 
man, Greenskeeper and Pro of the 5,000 
clubs where golf {s played in America. 

236 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 











Mailing Lists 
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tion” by Edgar H. Felix, published 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Com 
pany. There were two significant 
paragraphs that did the trick. Let 
the words convey their own mes 
sage, but be it remembered that th: 
paragraphs are lifted out of th 
text and are not quoted here t 
convey, in any sense, the genera! 
purport of the book: 

“Broadcasting which is under 
taken at the cost of reducing ex 
penditure in proved and establishe:! 
mediums of printed advertising i 
better not attempted. The good 
will effect of broadcasting, help 
the work of other sales means, but 
without them, is comparativel 
helpless. A sponsor whose name is 
made familiar to the public throug! 
broadcasting must offer oppor 
tunity to capitalize that good-will 
by widely featured advertising and 
well-distributed direct-sales effort 
To sacrifice either of these is lik: 
removing a stone from the-found: 
tion of a building in order to com 
plete its second story. 

“Commercial sponsors who meet 
the expense of broadcasting by cut 
ting into advertising expenditures 
of proved effectiveness are fré 
quently those who sooner or later 
demand unmistakable proof of the 
wisdom of their course.” 


Florida Citrus Exchange 
Shipments Gain 


During the current season, to May 
10, the Florida Citrus Growers Ex 
change, Tampa, Fla., shipped 4,440.0 
hoxes of fruit. This compares with 
3,958,572 boxes during the 1925-2: 
period. For the 1909-10 season, the 
Exchange handled 1,482,359 boxes. 





TORONTO 


1 


MONT AL. 
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Announcing 


Real Life 
Stories 


Yes, another new magazine. 
But not just another magazine. 


REAL LIFE Stories is a different magazine. Not like any 
now on the news-stands. 


REAL LIFE Stories lives up to its name. 


Stories of real life. 


Stories of love, romance and adventure with the thrill and 
stir of real life. 


Stories that deal frankly and fearlessly with the truth that 
is more startling than fiction. 


And, presented in clean, artistic style. Nothing coarse. 
Nothing sordid. Nothing cheap. Nothing to offend. 
Just good, clean, wholesome tales of love, romance and 
_ adventure true to life. 


Well drawn illustrations in color add to the realism and 
charm of each story. 


Beautiful covers by Van Buskirk; good printing on good 
paper; snappy artistic lay-outs and typography make 
REAL LIFE Stories a joy to the eye also. 


A request will bring you a sample copy. Don't miss it. 


Address: 


Real Life Stories 


49 West 45th Street 
New York 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 





PRINTERS and BOOKBINDERS 
Two Revolution Presses, Drum Cylinder 
Presses, Power Paper Cutters, Lever 
Paper Cutters, Colts and Universal 
Presses, Chandler & Price Presses, Gold- 
ing Jobbers, New Style Gordon Presses, 
C & P Presses with Miller Feeder, Multi- 
Color Presses, Folders, Punchers, Per- 
forators, Wire Stitchers, Numbering 
Machines, Standing Presses, Embossers’ 
Shears, Proof Presses. 

At greatly reduced prices and upon 
most liberal terms. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Ninety-six Beekman Street 
New York City 





Save you money on publications. Printer 

roducing eight monthlies can take more. 
fligh-class work; individual service; ohly 
2 hours from New York; messenger. 
Stryker Press, Washington, N. J. 


MAILING LIST 
Direct replies—1926-27 advertising. Never 
offered before, 75 to 100 thousand. Price 
very reasonable. M. J. Pessin Co., 15 
Park Row, New York City. 


ARTIS LAYOUT MAN—an agency 

in a new 42nd Street building 
will sublet very bright office, reasonable, 
in exchange for work. Box 385, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
Publisher’s Representative to cover New 
York for A. B. C. Industrial Class pub- 
lication in rapidly growing field. Straight 
commission. Box 383, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


can create extremely profitable new ac- 
counts; seeking organization or man for 
collaboration. Box 382, Printers’ Ink. 

















Experienced trade paper man (adver- 
tising salesman and business executive) 
has $1000 to invest with services in pub- 
lication or any going business requiring 
sales, advertising or executive ability. 
Box 367, Printers’ Ink. ‘ 


WANTED—Publisher’s representative in 
New York. Splendid opportunity to work 
most fertile field for regional hard- 
ware and dry goods publications. Close 
cooperation of publisher. Papers well 
established and highly regarded. No 
theorists. Box 379, Printers’ Ink. 


Nationally known advertising and pub- 
licity specialist will plan campaigns 
or render advisory service. Experienced 
in public relations, counsel and trade 
association needs. Organizations unable 
to employ regular advertising manager 
will find this a valuable opportunity. 
Box 359, Printers’ Ink. 











Leading publisher wants young man as 
promotion correspondent. Knowledge oi 
layout and copy writing helpful. Salary 
$40. Apply by letter, stating educatio: 
and experience in full. Box 363, P. | 


WANTED 
Experienced free-lance feature writers 
Manufacturing, merchandising, manage 
ment subjects. Space rates. Addres 





Box 386, Printers’ Ink. 
ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION 
SALESMAN 





Producer for permanent position. Rea 
opportunity. Location, New York. Writ 
fully in confidence. Box 390, P. I. 


WANTED 
Salesman for photo-engraver in South 
east, with some knowledge of engraving, 
printing and direct-mail advertising 
Box 1339, Charlotte, N. C. 








An advertising salesman, willing to 
prove his mettle on commission before 
talking salary or draw, will find wonder 
ful ground-floor opportunity with new 
trade paper enthusiastically welcomed by 
its industry. Box 387, Printers’ Ink. 


A CONTACT MAN 
is required by a well-established Art Ser 
vice in New York City. He must be a 
man of forceful personality with agency 
experience and a wide acquaintance in 
the Advertising Circle. In exchange for 
these qualifications we have an interest- 
ing proposition. Box 361, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER—Established manu 
facturer well-advertised electrical products 
requires experienced sales executive to 
manage Chicago Branch. Must be man 
of forceful character with successful 
record and earning power. Splendid op 
portunity. Give full details—correspon 
dence strictly confidential. Box 371, P. I. 


ADVERTISING DISPLAYS 

Man with punch, who knows manufac 
turer’s needs on window display material, 
wanted by leading. manufacturer of silk 
screen paint process posters and photo 
graphic displays. If you are worth 
$5,000-$15,000 a year, let us hear from 
you. Box 362, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Agency Solicitor with ac- 
quaintance among advertisers is wanted 
by aggressive young agency now read) 
to expand business. Successful agency 
experience absolutely essential. Connec 
tion should interest man who seeks to 
make the most of his opportunities i: 
a congenial organization fully equipped 
for service. rite in confidence. Lib 
eral drawing against issi Ou 
own staff has read this advertisement 
Box 380, Printers’ Ink. 
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Wanted—Advertising Manager, Retail 
Time-Payment Furniture Store. Give 
ietails of experience, qualifications, sal- 
ry and references in first letter. Welch 
& Co., 1107 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—Someone who has 
had successful experience collect- 
ing slow and bad mail-order 
accounts. Box 360, Printers’ Ink. 
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AVAILABLE 
Young man, 24, experienced contact, 
analysis and publicity, for contact, sales 
promotion or kindred field. Adequate 
salary and possibilities. Box 369, 





ARTIST 


Lettering, layout, design. Wishes posi- 
Samples 
I, 


tion in Ohio or Michigan city. 
on request. Address Box 365, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Chalk-plates make good line engravings. 
Simple, cheap, quick. Send for samples 
ind prices. 
Janes Encravine Pirate Co. 
Quincy, Il. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Thoroughly experienced advertising man- 
ager for manufacturer or agency. lan, 
opy, layout, contact. Direct mail, trade 
papers, newspapers, mail order. Age 32, 
married, moderate salary. Box 384, P. I. 








OF VALU 
SALES- ADVERTISING. EXECUTIVE 
Able, experienced; record, credentials 
upon request. (Present company liqui- 
lating.) Box 375, Printers’ Ink. 





SPECIALTY SALES 


WOMAN—excellent sales type—wants 
junior sales position or specialty pioneer- 
ing, New York City. Box 368, 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Over six years’ experience advertising 
sales and publicity by mail and personal 
contact. Independent correspondent. As- 
sume responsibility. Box 373, P. I. 


ADVERTISING ARTIST 


[welve years’ advertising experience— 
layouts, finished roughs, lettering, design. 
Now available. Box 374, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


Ten years copy chief big New York agen- 
cies. Full or part time. Box 377, P. I. 


VISUALIZER 
Position wanted with agency, lithographers 
or manufacturer. Besides art training, 
{5 years’ business experience. Corre- 
spondent, advertising manager, manager 
f sales. Box 376, Printers’ Ink. 

















University graduate, specializing adver- 
ising. Two years as advertising manager 
with important manufacturer. Other sales 
ind advertising work. Want further ad- 
vertising experience with manufacturer 
wr agency. or full information address 
Box 388, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager 


‘apable agency executive and direct-mail 
‘xpert, art director, convincing copy 
vriter, visualizer and designer. Versa- 
ile, practical, presentable, reliable, go 
inywhere. Box 366, Printers’ Ink. 








A-1 typographer, practical printer with 
printing office and agency experience. 
Carnegie Tech and Columbia training 
in printing, advertising and direct mail. 
Knows estimating, costs, engravings, 
paper, etc. Bought and sold printing. 
Seeks opening with agency or printer in 
production or service department. Age 
30, Christian. Box 389, Printers’ Ink. 


IF THE ORDINARY 
VISUALIZER WON’T DO 
interesting story awaits organization re- 
oe unusual type creative merchan- 
ising sense in illustration ideas, physical 
appearance, art direction; largest 4A 
agency experience national magazine ad- 
vertising, direct mail, window displays, 
etc.; go anywhere; salary $150 weekly. 

Box 364, Printers’ Ink. 


CAN YOU USE THIS 
VERSATILE YOUNG MAN? 
He is 22, has college and art school 
training and several years’ practical 
advertising experience. He can write, 
design layouts and dummies and finish 
simple art work. He is available at 


once for commercial concern or agency. 
Box 378, Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT 
Available for Advertising Executive 
Four years’ secretarial-advertising expe- 
rience, including one year at mechanical 
production work. Clean-cut Christian, 23; 
college trained; experienced secretary- 
stenographer. 

I am looking for a real opportunity 
with a big executive who wants a capable 
assistant with excellent possibilities for 
development. Box 372, Printers’ Ink. 


VERSATILE MAN FOR AGENCY OR 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Exceptional copy man with ability to 
create, write; make layouts with sketches 
for illustrations; make pen and ink de- 
signs and lettering to complete work. 
Skilled in making wood cuts. Requisite 
appearance, personality and experience 
for meeting business executives. Will 
make change about October 1. Box 

381, Printers’ Ink. 


COPYWRITER 


University man with a keenness for lay- 
out and typography, a knowledge of en- 
raving, printing, lithography, who for 
ve years has worked with technical men 
in two fields in the preparation of ad- 
vertisements, bulletins, booklets, folders, 
catalogs, etc., seeks New York connection 
where he can put his own writing nn, 
to work; available now or in 
Christian, 29; married. Box 370, Pp. 
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The car that is safest has the right to be fastest” 








Automobile Advertising that 
Must be Believed 


FRESH, clear note in_ automobile 

advertising is struck in the an- 
nouncements of the new Challenger 
Models of the Safety Stutz. 


For the speed-capabilities of these sur- 
passingly high-powered cars are being 
presented to the public solely by Official 
A. A.A. Records and Factory Guaranties. 
“Stutz Speed is Stamped Sterling.” 


Above a confusing chorus of claims and 
contentions, this note of incontrovertible 
proof and confidence rings like a bell- 
buoy over a troubled sea. 

It is our privilege to co-operate with 

the officials of the Stutz Motor Car 


Co. in preparing advanced adver- 
tising for an advanced automobile. 


‘Ohe 
EUGENE MSGUCKIN 
Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
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FRIGIDAIRE’S 
CHICAGO SALES ARE 
TWELVE TIMES 
WHAT THEY WERE 
IN 1924 


N 1925 the Stover Company, Chicago dis 
tributors of Frigidaire, started to advertise 

They used 21,532 lines of Tribune space; in 
1926 they used 45,271. The 1927 campaign 
runs well over this figure. 

In March, 1926, I. K. Stover, president of 
the Stover Company, wrote The Chicago 
Tribune: “In the last six months our sales 
have quadrupled over the same six months of 
last year.” 

On March 7, 1927, Mr. Stover again wrote 
to The Tribune: “The amount of Frigidaire 
sales in the year 1926 was over four times 
what it was in 1925. 

“More Frigidaires were sold than all the 
other electric refrigerators combined. We 
attribute a real share of the credit for this 
gréat increase to our 1925 and 1926 adver- 
tising campaigns in The Tribune.” 

A total of 66,803 lines of black and white 
and rotogravure was the driving force behind 
Frigidaire’s sales organization in its climb to 
leadership. In 1927 they expect to break all 
previous sales records, 


After two years of advertisin 


Chicags Tribune 


SUPREME IN CHICAGO 


First in Advertising — First in Circulat 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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